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CHAPTER I 
SOURCES OF THE LAW OF CONNECTICUT 


HE preamble to the first compilation of laws for 
the Colony of Connecticut, Ludlow’s Code’ of 
1650, reads, 


_ Forasmuch as the free fruition of such Libberties, Immunities, 
Privileges, as Humanity, Civillity and Christianity, call for, as 
due to euery man in his place and proportion, without Impeacht 
and infringement, hath euer beene and euer will bee the Tran- 
quillity and Stabillity of Churches and Commonwealths, and the 
denyall or deprivall thereof, the disturbance if not ruine of both :— 


Connecticut has always enjoyed tranquillity and sta- 
bility in the commonwealth to a marked degree. This 
demonstrates that justice has in the main characterized 
the relations of her citizens one with another, and that 
her system of administration of justice has functioned 
well. 

From this it follows that there is little of spectacular 
interest in this portion of the history of the Colony and 
State. If men treat each other justly, there is little 
occasion for litigation. If courts do justice the result 
is satisfactory, but furnishes few sensations. 

This does not mean that there is no reason for telling 
the story of our law, its observance and its administra- 
tion. 

The colonists who settled Connecticut had definite 
ideas as to what was required of men in their relations 
with each other. They had also definite notions as to 
the institutions, and other machinery, by means of which 
these ideas could be put into effect in daily life. 
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As the days and years went by, these ideas changed, 
in detail at least, and the institutions and machinery also 
changed. New conditions demanded new treatment. 

The story of the administration of justice in Connec- 
ticut comprises a description of the system of justice 
with which the Colony started, and of the various 
changes which have since been made. 

A real understanding of the system now in use cannot 
be had unless we know what has gone before. Not only 
this, but we shall be better fitted to make the changes 
which the present demands and the future will demand, 
if we know how similar things have been accomplished 
or attempted in the past. It is almost impossible to start 
with assumed standards and then work out the necessary © 
institutions and machinery without basing this work on 
experience. 

The early Colonial system of justice included the colo- 
nists’ notions of justice, the institutions which embodied 
them, such as the institution of property, the machinery 
by which they were carried into effect, such as the 
courts, and the procedure in those courts. All these 
things have changed from time to time. 

Finally, this history is the story of the deeds of many 
men, especially judges and lawyers, and this story can- 
not be told without touching, to some extent, on the lives 
of some of these men, their education and training. 

Notions as to justice, that is, notions as to what is 
right, and what is wrong, what the State, meaning all 
of us, shall encourage or permit, and what it shall forbid 
and punish, vary with different races and with the stage 
of the development of the same people. The Bolsheviki, 
many of them undoubtedly sincere, enforce as justice a 
system abhorrent to most of us. In 1725, no court in 
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Connecticut would have punished a man for keeping a 
slave. In 1925 no court would permit such conduct to 
go unpunished. 

The real function of a judge is to decide his cases ac- 
cording to commonly accepted standards of justice and 
expediency, but there is no source from which he can 
learn exactly what those standards are. Statutes to a 
large extent supply a standard, but the real standards of 
the people are never completely expressed in the statutes 
of any community. Indeed, no community ever could 
state the standards so completely that they could be auto- 
matically applied to every situation which might con- 
front a court. Men are constantly inventing new 
machinery and new methods of work and conduct. 
Many progressive communities are abandoning any 
attempt at completeness in statutes and are frankly leav- 
ing details to be worked out by courts, commissions and 
the like. Standards are also indicated in previous de- 
cisions of courts, unless they have met with public disap- 
proval, and in the writings of men who have studied the 
various problems involved. 

A judge in considering a case must necessarily assume 
that his own standards of what is right and what is 
wrong, what is wise and what is unwise, in general con- 
form to the standards which are commonly accepted. 
He cannot enforce standards which are higher than 
those commonly accepted. He ought to be unwilling to 
enforce any lower. 

The judge’s own standards are the result of his entire 
training and education at home, in school, in church and 
in life. The influences of the community working 
through these channels may be expected to work out ap- 
proximately the same results with the different individ- 
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; 
uals who make up the community. Hence, the judge 
may assume and does assume that in applying his own 
standards, he is applying those of his fellow citizens. : 

The judge works by acut andtry method. If the rule ° c 
which he applies works well, it will be approved by the _ 
public, and he and other judges will follow it and its 
analogies. If it does not work well, and is condemned, 
it will be changed, sometimes slowly, by gradual modifi- 
cations, sometimes by express repudiation, sometimes by 
a statute adopted to effectuate that specific result.’ 

The Englishmen who came to Connecticut in the © 

_seventeeth century brought with them very definite 
notions of justice. These notions were to some extent 
a part of their heritage as Englishmen. They were also _ 
to some extent the expression of a bitter and funda- — 
mental disagreement with the system of law then in 
force in England. This disagreement was one of the | 
reasons for leaving England. They did not believe that 
the first born son should inherit all the land of his ances- 
tor. They did not believe in the state church, as estab- 
lished and maintained. — 

~The portion’of the law from which they dissented __ 
bulked so large in their eyes, and in the eyes of their 
grandchildren of the period of the Revolution, that the 
statement is made that the law of England never wasin 
force in Connecticut.’ This statement seems too sweep- = 
ing in view of the extent of the similarities between the 
law of England and the law of Connecticut in substance, 
in terminology and in procedure. It is true that there 
was never any formal adoption of the English law by 
either the Colony or the State. The nearest approach 
was in 1698, when the court referred to the governor _ 
and council to prepare “‘a bill for direction and limitation = 
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of the lawes of England, how farre to be in force here.” 
There is no record of any further action on this measure. 

The colonists rejected the general aristocratic scheme 
of government under which they had lived. Further, as 
Root indicated in the introduction to his first volume of 
reports, not all of the English law was applicable to the 
conditions and circumstances here. Many of the prin- 
ciples were derived from the feudal system, many of the 
laws were calculated for a great commercial nation, and 
their criminal code was adapted to a people living under 
conditions different from those prevailing in Connec- 
ticut. The contrast between life in England and the 
equal distribution of property, simplicity of manners, 
and agricultural habits and employments of Connecticut 
makes the deviation from the English law understand- 
able. 

The settlers specifically referred to a law consisting 
of the orders of the General Court, and in case of the 
defect of a law, in the Word of God. The Bible was to 
the colonists important as a source of principles of jus- 
tice. They relied not merely on the general principles 
of morality which it lays down, but on the specific pro- 
visions of the Jewish legal code. Thus we find that 
Biblical authority is cited for a number of statutes 
enacted, and references to the Bible were continued in 
the statutes until the Revision of 1750. We also find 
that on occasion the General Assembly consulted the 
clergy as to what legislation should be enacted. 

On the other hand, the principles which underlay the 
great bulk of the English law were deeply rooted in their 
hearts, and many of the institutions, modes of life, and 
conduct in use in England, were in such harmony with 
these principles, that the colonists continued them with 
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such slight modifications as might be needed. Thus, 
trial by jury, according to the English method, was used 
by the Connecticut colonists, from the first. So was the 
nomenclature of the law, and so were many of the old 
forms for conveyances and the like. Their theory of 
land tenure, forms of action, and system of courts in 
general, were all English. Many of the orders of court 
drew their inspiration from the law of England and, by 
implication at least, recognized the propriety and useful- 
ness of much of the English system of law. 

As the Colony grew, the English common law came 
more and more to suit Colonial conditions; and as the 
Revolutionary War approached certain common law 
principles were asserted. The colonists claimed immun- 
ity from taxation without representation, and the privi- 
lege of a trial by a jury of the vicinage. The Mosaic law 
was recognized as inapplicable; their own written law 
was not developing fast enough; there were, at first, no 
printed reports of their own cases, so it was difficult to 
use them as precedents. Gradually the courts made 
more and more use of the principles of the English com- 
mon law and of English precedents. Ex-Governor 
Baldwin says that two schools of lawyers arose. One 
followed the idea of America for America, while the 
other believed in resorting freely to English precedents, 
unless they were pronounced to be inconsistent with con- 
ditions in American society. The latter school soon 
gained the ascendancy. 

Gershom Bulkley, who was concerned in public affairs 
and in litigation during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, quoted freely from English decisions and text- 
books, both in his briefs, one of which is in the State 
Library at Hartford, and in his “Will and Doom.” 
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While his specific contentions were not sustained by the 
Colonial authorities it is clear that the English law books 
were known and read. 

In the volume of “Kirby’s Reports” are approximately 
two hundred twenty-five citations to English cases, and 
twelve to English statutes. About seventy English ci- 
tations appear in the first volume of “Root’s Reports,”’ 
and forty in the second volume. The smaller number in 
the Root volumes may have been due to the fact that 
Root himself was judge of the Superior Court, and he 
was a lawyer of the old school. 

In Brown’s Appeal (1899) 72 Conn. 148, Judge Ham- 
ersley says: 


As our jurisprudence developed, the courts applied the princi- 
ples of the common law to the decision of causes, so far as they 
seemed applicable to our social conditions; * * * but in 
many respects, especially in the law of marriage, divorce, land 
descent and distribution, there was a widespread departure from 
the English law. 

NOTES 


1. See article in 3 Yale Review, N. S. 234-250 (January, 1914) 
by Arthur Linton Corbin, Professor in the Yale School of Law, on 
“Law and the Judges,” which gives an illuminating and interesting 
exposition of the problems here involved. 

2. See Kirby’s (Conn.) Reports (1789) Preface, p. iii.; I Root’s 
(Conn.) Reports (1793) Introduction, pp vi. and viii., Brown’s 
Appeal (1899) 72 Conn. 148, 151. 


CHAPTER II 


DIVERGENCIES FROM ENGLISH LAW 


of England from the first, and in important par- 
ticulars; and out of this variance grew a contro- 
_ versy which troubled the Colony for several decades, and 
early in its history called attention to a fundamental 
divergence in opinion between the colonists and the 
mother country as to what limits, if any, there were to 
the power of the colonists to enact laws for themselves. 
The colonists sought and to a large extent exercised the 
utmost freedom. England endeavored to set narrow 
limits to this power. 

The controversy was especially noteworthy in its ap- 
plication to the law of inheritances. The first statute on 
the subject was enacted October 10th, 1639, 1 Colonial 
Records, page 38, which provides that the “publique 
Court may . . . devide the estate to wiefe (yf 
any be), children or kindred, as in equity they shall see 
meet.” 

By the practice under this order, the distribution of 
the estates of deceased persons was made substantially 
in the manner that it is now done, although occasionally 
there were variations to meet particular conditions. 

This statute and practice were severely condemned by 
Gershom Bulkeley in his “Will and Doom,” published in 
1692. Thus, on page 117 of his pamphlet, as reprinted 
in volume III, “Connecticut Historical Society_ Collec- 


tions,’ we find the following: 
10 


, ‘HE laws of Connecticut have varied from the law 
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Their laws do sometimes tell us of lands, tenements and heredit- 
aments, of a fee-simple, and that we shall hold our lands to us, 
our heirs and assigns, forever, (see Law Book, Tit. Lands and 
Tenure of Lands, and Tit. Possession, etc.:) but their law, Tit. 
Houses and Lands to be secured for Heirs, contradicts this, and 
if a man dies intestate they will (and do) by this last law distribute 
his lands among sons and daughters, etc., as if they were pots and 
kettles. And by their act of October 14th, 1686, it is ordered that 
lands so distributed by county courts to legatees, (so they call 
them: they are the court’s legatees,) shall belong to the said lega- 
tees, their heirs and assigns forever ; and this is there said to be al- 
ways intended, though sometimes not expressed, according to their 
custom. But yet, if any of these legatees die intestate, the court 
will, by the same law aforesaid, distribute these lands again. So 
that their law will not allow an heir or inheritance at the common 
law in the colony, which is another repugnancy to the law of 
England, as well as contradiction to their own. 


and on page 129 


The charter gives us to hold our lands in the tenure of free 
and common soccage. The law of England, which alone can 
acquaint us with the incidents of a soccage tenure, tells us of 
an heir in soccage and his guardian etc., but here is no such 
thing as an heir or inheritance in the colony. 

They have, by virtue of their charter, confirmed our lands to 
us in fee, and their laws, etc., sometimes tell us of a fee simple, 
and of proper heirs, lands, tenements and hereditaments, etc., but 
these are but words: for, in fact, they declare our lands in this 
country to be chattels and no estate of inheritance; and if a 
man die intestate, his lands do, as it were, revert to the county 
court, and they distribute them to these or those, as they see 
cause, as if they were the true proprietors of them. The heir 
at law may not enter and take anything by descent from his ances- 
tor, (they will not allow that,) but only by the gift and disposition 
of the court: so much as they will give him, so much he shall 
have, and no more. 


On page 226 


Furthermore, heirs are disinherited as commonly as any man 
(seized of lands, etc., in fee) dies intestate. Men are strangely 
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put out of their lands and inheritances without due process of 
law. . . . We are but tenants at will of the liberty of our 
persons, or of our estates, yea, I may say, of our lives. 


On page 228 Bulkeley refers to the cases of 


Mr. Joseph Talcott, Philip Lewis, (deprived of his inheritance, ) 5 
Thomas Wells, turned out of his land and like to be undone by a 
his younger brethren without any due process of law. % 
_ 

These were cases of eldest sons claiming as heirs 

~ under the English law whose claims were disallowed by a 


the Colonial courts. 
In the passages quoted, Bulkeley indicates two of the 
radical variances from the law of England, (1) that 
lands and personal property were thrown into one fund *3 
and distribution made of it as such, instead of having 4 
a separate division of lands and of personal property; 
and (2) that unlike the law of England, the eldest son : 
was not given all of the land owned by his ancestor. ‘ 
Bulkeley’s position with regard to this matter was 
that this statute and practice were in violation of the 
charter, which provided that the Colony might “make, 
ordain, and establish, all manner of wholesome and 
reasonable laws, statutes, ordinances, directions and in- 
structions not contrary to the laws of this realm of Eng- 
land, etc.,’ and that the words last quoted prohibited 
the Colony from enacting laws not in conformity with 
the laws of England. 
The questions thus raised were not passed upon by 
the courts of England, until several decades later. In 
the meantime, in October, 1699, (4 Colonial Records, 
page 307) the General Assembly had enacted a statute 
of distribution, which is the statute still in force, with 
some minor variations, This statute has similarities 
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to an act passed in Massachusetts in 1692, and also to 
the English statute of distributions, which concerned 
personal property only, passed in 1670. 

Perhaps the most interesting variance from our pres- 
ent statute is the provision based on the Mosaic law 
that “the eldest son then surviving (where there is no 
issue of the first born or of any other elder son) 
shall have two shares, or a double portion of the whole: 
This statute appeared in the Revision of 1702, page 60. 

On the 15th day of February, 1727, upon the peti- 
tion of John Winthrop, of New London, the king and 
council, on the advice of the Privy Council, declared 
this act null and void, and of no force or effect whatever. 

John Winthrop was a son of Major General Wait 
Winthrop. By the proceedings of the courts of the 
Colony of Connecticut, pursuant to the act in question, 
the courts of the Colony had declined to recognize John 
Winthrop as sole heir to the land of his father; had 
removed him as administrator, and appointed Thomas 
Lechmere, husband of John’s sister Ann, as adminis- 
trator, and authorized him to sell real estate to pay costs 
of administration. The Privy Council were of opinion 
that the act for the settlement of intestate estates should 
be declared null and void, as being contrary to the laws 
of England and because it made lands of inhabitants 
distributable in the same manner as personal estate, and 
was not warranted by the charter of that Colony. 

Thereupon the colonists were seriously alarmed. If 
the decree had been given full effect, there would have 
ensued a general unsettling of title to a large part of 
the lands in Connecticut much of which had been left 
intestate, and alienated after settlement of the estate 
of the deceased owner in accordance with the statute 
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of the Colony. Furthermore, litigation would at once 
have ensued throughout the Colony, and, finally, the 
whole system of property in the Colony would have been 
overturned. The result to the Colony would have been — 
disastrous for it was to its interest that title to land 
should not accumulate in the hands of the few, and 
that lands should be readily available to all. 

The Colony immediately made every effort to defend 
the law, and, through its agents, took active steps to 
that end, seeking a reversal of the opinion, or confirma- 
tion of the statute by the king, or by Parliament. The 
matter furnished the material for a great deal of cor- 
respondence between the authorities of the Colony, and 
their agents in England. Nothing, however, was ac- 
complished, until the decision in the case of Clark v. 
Tousey. Clark appealed from proceedings relating 
to the division of the estate of Samuel Clark, his father, 
which had been distributed to all of his father’s heirs, 
instead of to himself alone. The first proceeding in the - 
Privy Council was had in 1737. The matter dragged 
along until July 18th, 1745, when the Privy Council 
ordered the petition of Samuel Clark to be dismissed. 
The reasons for the dismissal were apparently two, 
(1) that the proceeding which was finally dismissed was 
not brought within the time limited by the Privy Coun- 
cil, namely, a year and a day from the original proceed- 
ing, and (2) because Clark was unable to produce a 
record of the Colonial court from which it would appear 
that he had been disinherited. 

Under the form of the proceeding which he had taken, 
Clark was limited to the facts which appeared upon the 
record transmitted from the Colonial courts. On the 
face of this record, it did not appear whether the divi- 
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sion of the estate had been made because of the provi- 
sions of the deed by which Clark’s ancestor had received 
the property, or in accordance with the will of the an- 
cester, or in accordance with the Connecticut statutes. 

There is every reason to believe that the ambiguous 
form of the record was intentional, and that the Colo- 
nial courts, from the time of the decision in the case of 
Winthrop v. Lechmere put their records in this shape 
in order that appellants might be hindered or prevented 
from proving to the authorities in England that the sta- 
tute was being followed, notwithstanding the earlier 
decision of the Privy Council. 

It may also be surmised that the various representa- 
tions of the Colonial authorities, to the authorities in 


- England, were not without their effect, and that the 


English courts were content to permit the Colony to go 
forward with the system which they considered so essen- 
tial to their happiness and prosperity. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the fol- 
lowing preamble is prefixed to the statute concerning 
distributions as it appears in the Revision of 1750: 


And whereas the Lands and Real Estates of Persons Dying 
Intestate in this Colony, by Ancient, and Immemorial Custom, 
and Common Consent of the People have Descended to, and 
among the Children, or next of Kin of such Intestate, as 
Heirs of such Intestate; and the same by Order of the Courts of 
Probates have generally been Divided to, and among such Heirs 
in Common, with the Chattels, or Movable Estate: And the 
Estates, Real, and Personal of Persons Dying Intestate, have 
Ever since the First Settlement of this Colony been Divided 
among, and Setled upon the Heirs of such Intestates. And 
whereas according to the Ancient Practice it is Necessary that 
the Real, as well as Personal Estate be Divided by the same 
Court, in Order to make a Just Division of the Whole Estate; 
which by Two different Courts, proceeding in different Methods, 
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and by different Rules, cannot be Effected. And whereas in 
the Courts of Common Pleas, in the usual manner of Proceed- 
ing, no such Division can be made: But in Order thereto it is 
Necessary that the Proceedings therein be in a more Summary 
way. And whereas for the more Certain, Speedy, and Just 


Settlement of such Estates, according to the said Ancient Law, ~ 


and Custom, it is Expedient that some general Rules of Division, 
and Methods of Proceeding should be Established by Act of this 
Assembly. 

Therefore, Be it further Enacted, etc. 


Here is manifest an attempt to buttress whatever 
strength the Colony’s statute received from the decision 
in Clark v. Tousey, by a claim that the Connecticut 
system of intestate distribution was based on custom. 
In various localities in England, at this time, customs 
had grown up and were enforced, which varied the ordi- 
nary English common law; and evidently the colonists 
sought to obtain a like privilege in this manner. 

There was no further attempt made to enforce the 
doctrine of Winthrop v. Lechmere. 

A careful history of the law in some of its aspects is 
found in the opinion of Judge Hamersley, in Hale’s 
Appeal (1897) 69 Conn. 611. 

Professor Charles M. Andrews examined the history 
of the Connecticut intestacy law in an article published 
in the “Yale Review,” volume 3, pages 261-294, from 
which passages are extracted and published in volume 
1, “Select Essays on Anglo-American History” page 
431. In this article, Professor Andrews describes viv- 
idly the influence of Colonial conditions on the problem, 
and gives the history of Winthrop v. Lechmere, and of 
the efforts of the Colony to obtain relief from it. 

One other noteworthy variation from the English 
common law in connection with the settlement of estates 
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of deceased persons, is found in the law of Connecticut 
on the subject of dower. 

A history of the law of Connecticut on the subject 
of dower is contained in Judge Hamersley’s opinion 
in Brown’s Appeal (1899) 72 Conn. 148, in which case, 
under a provision of the statute giving dower to every 
married woman living with her husband at the time of 
his death, or who has been divorced without alimony, 
where she was an innocent party, claim was made that 
three different women were entitled to dower in the 
estate of the same man, one being the wife who lived 
with him at the time of his death, and each of the other 
two having been divorced, without alimony, and having 
been the innocent party. The court decided that there 
could be but one dower. 

The English tenacy of dower, which gives a married 
woman an interest in all real estate owned by her hus- 
band during marriage, was unknown to Connecticut 
law. The widow’s interest in the land, as well as the 
personal property of her husband, was through distri- 
bution. 

The first statute on the subject of dower appeared in 
the Revision of 1672. This statute was, in effect, an 
amendment to the law of distribution and practically 
extended and modified the widow’s right to a share of 
her testate husband’s estate, realty as well as person- 
alty. 

Since 1699, the significant changes in the statutes of 
distribution are (1) the abolition of the privilege of the 
eldest son to receive a double portion, effectuated in 
1792; (2) the enactment of the statute which gave real 
estate, inherited from an ancestor, to the descendants 
of that ancestor, if the deceased left no children, which 


children, all of the estate up to $2,000, and one-hal 
the rest; (4) the statute of 1901, permitting paren 
inherit before brothers and sisters; (5) and the p 
vision in 1921, giving all of the estate to the surviving 
husband or wife, if the deceased left neither parents nor 
children. . a 


ae 


CHAPTER III 


LUDLOW AND THE FIRST STATUTES 


HE presence in-the Connecticut Colony of able 
men educated in law made the transition from the 
English legal system to the modified one of the 


-. new country easy, and tended to limit the changes made 


to what was practically needed, and to preserve the 
bulk of the colonists’ heritage of English law. 

The first of these men was Roger Ludlow, stormy 
petrel of the political life, first of Massachusetts, and 
then of Connecticut. His family was prominent in - 
political affairs in this country, and England, and fur- 
nished many leaders in the struggle for the civil and 
religious liberties of the people. 

Roger, the second son of Thomas L. and Jane Pyle 
Ludlow, was probably born March, 1590, in England. 
He matriculated at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1610, but 
was never graduated. In 1612 he was admitted to the 
Inner Temple, London, but apparently did not become 
a barrister. The years from then until he came to 
America were devoted to academic and legal training, 
research and experience. In truth they were years of 
preparation for invaluable service in helping to found 
a great nation. He was a resident of Dorchester, Dor- 
setshire, England. 

Not until he reached the “comfortable age” of forty, 
did Ludlow launch forth on the journey which was 
to bring to him adventure, but also far more of 
hard work, danger, disappointment and the thwart- 
ing of ambition. He was appointed an assistant 
in the Massachusetts Bay Company, “that his counsel 
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and judgment might aid in preserving order and 
founding the social structure upon the surest 
basis.” He came to this country with one hundred forty 
others in the ship “Mary and John,” known as “Mr. 
Ludlowe’s vessel,’ which was the first of Winthrop’s 
fleet to arrive. Captain Squib landed them at Nantas- 
ket Point, May 30, 1630. The experiences of the trip 
must have been such that he felt his duty was done, 
for he refused to take them farther. With the help of 
“the old planters’ (whoever they were, they were at 
least useful), they went up the Charles River and 
settled at Mattapan which, illustrative of Ludlow’s 
leadership and his sentiment likewise, he named Dor- 
chester. From the first, Ludlow’s position was recog- 
nized and he was concerned in nearly all affairs. The 
first General Court granted him land and made him a 
justice. He served as land commissioner and adminis- 
trator of estates, and he negotiated the first treaty with 
the Pequots. 

When he had been in Massachusetts only two short 
years, Ludlow gave a public exhibition of his disposition — 
and brought himself into disfavor. It was suggested 
in the General Court that the people wished the assist- 
ants chosen every year, and the governor chosen by the 
whole court, and not by the assistants alone. According 
to Winthrop’s Journal, Ludlow “grew into a passion 
and said, then we shall have no government.” At that 
time, he did not believe in democracy, and perhaps he 
feared the danger of placing too much power in the 
hands of people unaccustomed to rule. 

Roger Ludlow was elected deputy governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1634. He aspired to be governor, but was 
not enough of a politician to make himself liked, and 
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when, the next year, he was defeated, and Haynes was 
elected governor, he showed his resentment by declaring 
that the representatives had agreed upon whom they 
would elect before they assembled. As a result of thus 
publicly expressing his opinion, his name was left out 
of the magistracy. He soon resigned as overseer of 
the work of fortification at Castle Island and as a mem- 
ber of a military commission, and became actively en- 
gaged in the very project he had formerly opposed, that 
of going to Connecticut. The Massachusetts Court 
finally confirmed the leave to go, and granted a com- 
mission to Ludlow and others to hold court there for 
one year. After overcoming some difficulty with Stiles, 
who had been sent out by Saltonstall, the company 
from Dorchester settled at Windsor. 

As first named in the commission, Ludlow was pre- 
siding judge and virtual governor. Notwithstanding 
his faults and peculiarities he was wise, shrewd and 
practical. Evidently under his guidance the Colony 
from the first, not only used English institutions, but 
English methods. The General Court tried cases after 
the English fashion. Juries were impaneled, and de- 
crees entered in the spirit of the English law. He was 
on all important commissions, presided when war was 
declared against the Pequots, and had the responsibility 
of the defense of Windsor, while the soldiers were on 
this expedition. Later, as a soldier, he accompanied 
the expedition against the Indian fort near Mystic, and 
while pursuing the Pequots, became interested in Un- 
coway, which he named Fairfield. 

Ludlow and the rest of the commission appointed by 
the Court of the Massachusetts Colony to hold court 
in Connecticut for one year, early began to enact 
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statutes. Historians generally concede that though the 
Fundamental Orders, or Constitution of 1639, was 
probably inspired by Hooker and shows the statesman- 
like mind of Haynes, it was doubtless framed by Lud- 
low, since he was the only person trained for such work 
and familiar with legal terminology. After its adoption, 
further statutes were adopted. In each instance the 
legislation was designed to apply to a practical situation 
which had arisen. Many of the early statutes contain 
preambles which recite the conditions which brought 
them into existence, thus: 


Aprill the xth, 1640. Forasmuch as many Persons intangle 
thmselues by rashe & inconsiderat Contracts for their future 
joyneing in Maridge Couenant, to the great troble and greife of 
théselves and their frynds; for the avoyding whereof, It is 
Ordered, That whosoeuer intend to joyne themselues in Maridge 
Couenant shall cause that their purpose of Contracte to be pub- 
lished in some publike place & att some publike meeting in the 
severall Townes where such persons dwell, at the lest, eight dayes 
before they enter into such Contracte, whereby they ingadge 
théselues ech to other; and that they shall forbeare to joyne in 
Maridge Couenant at lest eight dayes after the said Contracte. 


The first statute was enacted April 26, 1636. It for- 
bade the trading of fire-arms or ammunition with the 
Indians. Thereafter approximately five statutes were 
enacted in 1636, five in 1637, four besides the Constitu- 
tion in 1638, seven in 1639, eight in 1640, two in 1641, 
eleven besides the twelve capital laws in 1642, seventeen 
in 1643, twenty-two in 1644, none in 1645, four in 1646, 
fifteen in 1647, four in 1648 and five in 1649. None 
of these was intended to be comprehensive except that 
concerning capital laws enacted December 1, 1642. 

Prior to the printing of the statutes they were pub- 
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lished by the constables, as shown by the following 
statute enacted October 10, 1639: . + 


Within 20 dayes after the end of this Court, the Secretary shall 
provide a coppy of all the penall lawes or orders standing in force, 
and all other that are of generall concernement for the governe- 
ment of the Comonwealth and shall give direction to the Con- 
stables of every Towne to publish the same within 4 dayes more, 
att some publique meeting in their severall Townes, and then shall 
cause the sayd lawes and orders to be written into a booke in their 
severall Townes, and kept for the use of the Towne, and soe for 
future tyme for all lawes or orders that are made as aforesayd, 
each session of the Generall Courts; and once every yeare the 
Constables, in their severall Townes, shall read or cause to be 
read in some publique meeting all such lawes as then stand in 
force and are not repealed; and the Secretary of the Court shall 
haue 12 d. for the coppy of the orders of each session of every 
Generall Court, from each of the Townes. 


In 1638 Connecticut had become a colony separate 
from Massachusetts. 

Again, in 1639, Ludlow aspired to be a governor, but 
even the Colony which practically owed to him its ex- 
istence, was not willing to bestow upon him this highest 
honor. His old rival from Massachusetts had joined the 
Colony, and Haynes was elected governor, with Ludlow 
as deputy governor. Thwarted once again, Ludlow 
characteristically desired to move on to try new fields. 
On his petition, the court granted him a commission to 
go to Pequannock. Accompanied by eight or ten 
families, he went farther, to Uncoway. In spite of his 
explanation that he did this to get room for his cattle, 
and because he wished to keep this land from the Dutch, 
his old associates could not resist another indignity. 
He was censured and fined for exceeding his commis- 
sion and for absence from court. In this, his unpopu- 
larity was apparent. Ludlow purchased part of Nor- 
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walk in 1640 for “8 fathoms of wampum, 6 coates,”’ | 
etc., and in accord with his progressive public spirit, : 
he afterwards sold it with the proviso that it should be . 
thereafter systematically improved. | 
Roger Ludlow continued to be a commissioner every 
year except when he was deputy governor again in 
1642 and in 1648. He went several times as one of the 
commissioners to the United Colonies to deal with such 
matters as the territorial disputes with the Dutch and 
Indians, and the impending Dutch and English War. 
April 9, 1646, the court asked Roger Ludlow “‘to take 
some paynes in drawing forth a body of Lawes for the 
Government of this Comonwealth, & p'sent thé to the 
next Generall Court,’ and it was further declared that 
“if he can provide a man for his occations while he is 
imployed in the said searvice, he shall be paid at the 
Country chardge.”” It was later provided that when the 
laws were complete, he should “be further considered 
for his paynes.”’ This task was not completed for four 
years, and in 1650 our first body of statutes was com- 
pleted, and by common consent called Ludlow’s Code. 
The code was short, compared with a modern statu- 
tory revision, for it would cover not more than fifty 
printed pages. The laws were divided into about eighty 
sections under headings alphabetically arranged, 
from “ability” to ‘“‘vessells’” and varying in length from 
three lines to four pages. The preamble and all, or 
parts, of fourteen sections, with some changes, came 
from the Massachusetts Body of Liberties; and approxi- 
mately one third of the code, also with slight alterations, 
was made up of statutes previously passed by the Court. 
Nor did Ludlow fail to include most of the early enact- 
ments, for while perhaps fifteen orders of the Court, not 
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necessarily temporary, are not found in the code, they 
are orders which were unimportant or probably intended 
to be short lived, such as an order establishing the rate 
for yarn, and an order that men over sixty need not 
watch. Well over half of the code was apparently origi- 
nal with Ludlow, but the Court had not requested him to 
compile laws, but to draw them. 


With the exception of the capital laws, the code was 
made to meet the immediate needs of the times. Two 
of the longest sections were headed “Indians’’ and 
“Millitary Affaires,” respectively. The capital laws, 
fourteen in number, were taken almost literally from the 
Jewish law of the Old Testament, and Bible references 
were given for each. Probably few of these were ever 
enforced in Connecticut. One of the most shocking to 
us read, 


If a man haue a stubborne and rebellious sonne of sufficient 
yeares and vnderstanding, viz: sixteene yeares of age, w™ will 
not obey the voice of his father or the voice of his mother, and 
that when they haue chastened him, will not hearken vnto them, 
then may his Father and Mother, being his naturall parents, lay 
hold on him and bring him to the Magistrates assembled in Courte, 
and testfie vnto them that theire Sonne is stubborne and rebellious 
and will not obey theire voice and chastisement, but liues in sun- 
dry notorious crimes, such a Sonne shall bee put to death. Deut: 
ex. 20; 21: 


A famous and interesting provision of the code was 


No person vnder the age of twenty yeares, nor any other that 
hath not allready accustomed himselfe to the vse thereof, shall take 
any Tobacko, vntill hee hath brought a certificate vnder the hands 
of some who are approved for knowledge and skill in phisick, 
that it is vsefull for him, and allso that hee hath receiued a 
lycense from the Court for the same. And -~ . . no man 
within this Colonye, after the publication hereof, shall take any 
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Tobacko publiquely in the street, high wayes, or any barne yards, 
or vppon training dayes in any open places. 


Traces of at least a dozen of the sections of Ludlow’s 


Code can be found in our statutes today on such sub- 3 
jects as barratry, cruelty to animals, escheats, etc. The < 
provision for the withdrawal of an action by the plain- 4 
tiff shows a marked similarity to that now in force, and 3 
the juryman’s oath is practically identical with the one 3 
used today, while the oath for grand jurymen has not : 
been greatly changed. The section pertaining to rec- Z 


ords is of unusual interest, since it requires the record- 

ing of deeds. Massachusetts, Virginia and Connecticut 

seem to have had the first statutes of this kind, enacted 

for the purpose of giving the public authorities informa- 

tion as to the ownership of property so that they might 

levy taxes, etc., and out of these grew the present wide- 

spread recording system. Our system of probating i 

wills has a similar origin. 
Five years later a code of laws similar in many re- 

spects to Ludlow’s was drawn up for the use of the 

Colony of New Haven. This code was somewhat 

longer and had several new topic headings such as 

“divorce,” but at least a third of it was made up of sec- 

tions of the Code of 1650, enlarged and slightly changed. 

The New Haven body of laws was introduced by a short 

history of the New Haven Colony. Then came a de- 

scription of the ‘“Generall Court,” “Court of Magis- 

trates” and “Plantation Courts” and finally, after the 

preamble, were sections alphabetically arranged as in 

the Code of 1650. Provision was made for dividing a 

man’s property among members of his family, if he died —- 

intestate. One section was on the procuring and paying 
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of witnesses. An interesting law, not found in Ludlow’s 
Code, read: 


Prophanation of the Lord’s Day. 
Whosoever shall prophane the Lord’s day, or any part of it, either 


* by sinful servile work, or by unlawful sport, recreation, or other- 


wise, whether wilfully, or in a careless neglect, shal be duly 
punished by fine, imprisonment, or corporally, according to the 
nature, and measure of the sinn, and offence. But if the court 
upon examination, by clear, and satisfying evidence find that the 
sin was proudly, presumptuously, and with a high hand committed 
against the known command and authority of the blessed God, 
such a person therein despising and reproaching the Lord, shal be 
put to death, that all others may feare and shun such provoking 
rebellious courses; Numb. 15, from 30 to 36 Verse. 


This Colonial code of New Haven was published in 
London in 1656. 

When the outrages of the Dutch and Indians were 
great, the Connecticut and New Haven Colonies de- 
layed, but the Fairfield inhabitants, frightened by the 
appearance of a Dutch ship, determined to prosecute 
the war and, forced to recognize Ludlow’s ability, ap- 
pointed him commander-in-chief.. He accepted without 
official sanction, but notified Governor Eaton at New 
Haven immediately. The New Haven Colony disliked 
his having gone to Fairfield, which they considered their 
territory, and again they refused to uphold him. 

Roger Ludlow had been active in the execution of 
Goody Knapp for witchcraft, and in 1654 Thomas 
Staples sued him for slander for having said that Good- 
wife Staples was a witch, and made a trade of lying. 
Ludlow was supposed to have reported to Mr. Daven- 
port that Goody Knapp told him this just before her 
execution. It seems ironical that our first great law- 
giver’s last days in Connecticut should have been in- 
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volved in a petty scandal. He was fined 25 pounds. 

Once again he did not wish to face failure and disap- 

pointment. Realizing that his political career was 

ended, probably humiliated by the slander charge and, 

as suggested by Mr. Taylor, possibly influenced by 

Cromwell, Roger Ludlow determined to leave Connec- 

ticut after nineteen years of invaluable service there. a 
As a final incivility, the New Haven Colony confis- 

cated the ship which he had engaged; but it is believed 

that he took another ship and with his wife, the sister 

of Governor Endicott, and some or all of his three sons 

and three daughters, went to Virginia to visit his brother 

George. For a long time tradition said that he carried 

off the town records of Fairfield, but they were later 

found. From Virginia he went to England and then 

to Ireland where he continued active work and within 

three months was appointed a member of the commis- 

sion for the valuation, allotment, and settlement of the 

forfeited estates in Ireland, which was a marked honor. 

He was a resident of Dublin from 1654 until at least 

1664, and probably died there between 1664 and 1668. 


CHAPTER IV 
BLUE LAWS 


HERE has been a large amount of discussion, 
much of it acrimious, of the real or supposed Blue 
Laws of Connecticut, and especially of the real 

or supposed Blue Laws of the Colony of New Haven. 
The controversy had its origin in the publication in 
London, in 1781, of a “General History of Connecticut” 
“by a Gentleman of the Province.” In that book occurs 

the following: 


The laws made by this independent Dominion, and dominated 
Blue-Laws by the neighbouring Colonies, were never suffered to 
be printed; but the following sketch of some of them will give a 
tolerable idea of the spirit which pervades the whole. 


(The paragraph numbers did not appear in the original but are inserted 
here for convenience. ) 

1. The Governor and Magistrates, convened in general As- 
sembly, are the supreme power under God of this independent 
Dominion. 

2. From the determination of the Assembly no appeal shall be 
made. 

3. The Governor is amenable to the voice of the people. 

4. The Governor shall have only a single vote in determining 
any question; except a casting vote, when the Assembly may be 
equally divided. 

5. The Assembly of the People shall not be dismissed by the 
Governor, but shall dismiss itself. 

6. Conspiracy against this Dominion shall be punished with 
death. 

7. Whoever says there is a power and jurisdiction above and 
over this Dominion, shall suffer death and loss of property. 

8. Whoever attempts to change or overturn this Dominion 
shall suffer death. 

9. The judges shall determine controversies without a jury. 

10. No one shall be a freeman, or give a vote, unless he be 
29 
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converted, and a member in full communion of one of the 
Churches allowed in this Dominion. 

11. No man shall hold any office, who is not found in ‘his 
faith, and faithful to this Dominion; and whoever gives a vote to 
such a person, shall pay a fine of 1£ for a second offence, he shall 
be disfranchised. 

12. Each freeman shall swear by the blessed God to bear true 
allegiance to this Dominion, and that Jesus is the only King. 

13. No Quaker or dissenter from the established worship of 
this Dominion shall be allowed to give a vote for the election of 
Magistrates, or any officer. 


14. No food or lodging shall be afforded to a Quaker, Adamite, 


or other Heretic. 

15. If any person turns Quaker, he shall be banished, and not 
suffered to return but upon pain of death. 

16. No Priest shall abide in the Dominion; he shall be ban- 
ished, and suffer death on his return. Priests may be seized by 
anyone without a warrant. 

17. No one to cross a river, but with an authorized ferryman. 

18. No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden 
or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

19. No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, 
cut hair, or shave, on the Sabbath-day. 

20. No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting- 
day. 

21. The Sabbath shall begin at sunset on Saturday. 

22. To pick an ear of corn growing in a neighbor’s garden, 
shall be deemed theft. 

23. A person accused of trespass in the night shall be judged 
guilty, unless he clear himself by his oath. 

24. When it appears that an accused has confederates, and he 
refuses to discover them, he may be racked. 

25. No one shall buy or sell lands without permission of the 
selectmen. 

26. A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the select- 
men, who are to debar him from the liberty of buying and selling. 

27. Whoever publishes a lye to the prejudice of his neighbour, 
shall sit in the stocks, or be whipped fifteen stripes. 

28. No Minister shall keep a school. 

29. Every rateable person, who refuses to pay his proportion 
to the support of the Minister of the town or parish, shall be fined 
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by the Court 2£, and 4£ every quarter, until he or she pay the rate 
to the Minister. 

30. Men-stealers shall suffer death. 

31. Whoever wears cloaths trimmed with gold, silver, or bone 
lace, above two shillings by the yard, shall be presented by the 
grand jurors, and the selectmen shall tax the offender at 300£ 
estate. 

32. <A debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, shall be let 
out, and sold, to make satisfaction. 

33. Whoever sets a fire in the woods, and it burns a house, 
shall suffer death; and persons suspected of this crime shall be 
imprisoned, without benefit of bail. 

34. Whoever brings cards or dice into this Dominion shall pay 
a fine of 5é. 

35. No one shall read Common-Prayer, keep Christmas or 
Saints-days, make minced pies, dance, play cards, or play on any 
instrument of music, except the drum, trumpet, and jews-harp. 

36. No Gospel Minister shall join people in marriage; the 
Magistrates only shall join in marriage, as they may do it with 
less scandal to Christ’s Church. 

37. When parents refuse their children convenient marriages, 
the Magistrates shall determine the point. 

38. The selectmen, on finding children ignorant, may take them 
away from their parents, and put them into better hands, at the 
expence of their parents. 

39. Fornication shall be punished by compelling marriage, or 
as the Court may think proper. 

40. Adultery shall be punished with death. 

41. A man that strikes his wife shall pay a fine of 10£; a 
woman that strikes her husband shall be punished as the Court 
directs. 

42. A wife shall be deemed good evidence against her husband. 

43. No man shall court a maid in person, or by letter, without 
first obtaining consent of her parents: 5£ penalty for the first 
offence; 10£ for the second; and, for the third, imprisonment 
during the pleasure of the Court. 

44. Married persons must live together, or be imprisoned. 

45. Every male shall have his hair cut round according to a cap. 

Of such sort were the laws made by the people of Newhaven, 
previous to their incorporation with Saybrook and Hertford col- 
onies by the charter. They consist of a vast multitude, and were 
very properly termed Blue Laws; i. e., bloody Laws; for they were 
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all sanctified with excommunication, confiscation, fines, banish- 
ment, whippings, cutting off the ears, burning the tongue, and 
death. Europe at this day might well say the Religion of the first 
settlers at Newhaven was fanaticism turned mad; and did not 
similar laws still prevail over New-England as the common law 
of the country, I would have left them in silence along with Dr. 
Mather’s Patres conscripti, and the renowned Saints of Mr. Neal, 
to sleep to the end of time. No one, but a partial and blind bigot, 
can pretend to say the projectors of them were men of Grace, 
Justice and Liberty, when nothing but murders, plunders, and per- 
secutions, mark their steps. The best apology that can be made 
for them is, (I write in reference to those times,) that human 
nature is every-where the same; and that the mitred Lord and 
canting Puritan are both equally dangerous, or that both agree in 
the unchristian doctrine of persecution, and contend only which 
shall put it in practice. 


The author of this book was Samuel (Andrew) 
Peters, a graduate of Yale College in 1757; born in He- 
bron, Connecticut, November 20, 1735. He _ subse- 
quently received the degree of M. A. from Yale and also 
from Columbia. He assumed the title of LL. D., and 
claimed that it was given to him at Cortona, in Italy. 
This story is branded by Professor Dexter as apocry- 
phal. He is also occasionally referred to as D. D. 

According to a “History of Jonathan Trumbull, the 
Rebel Governor,” etc., published in a London ‘Political 
Magazine” for January 1781, and described by J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, in “Blue Laws True and False,” intro- 
duction page 32, Mr. Peters had been brought up to the 
law. He studied theology and in 1758 went to England 
to obtain an Episcopal ordination. He received orders in 
1759, and was commissioned as a missionary to Hebron. 
He returned to America in 1760 and continued as rector 
in Hebron until 1774 when he came into collision with 
the Sons of Liberty, who charged him with sending false 
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reports to England. He was forced to sign a promise 
not to do so in the future. Later being threatened with 
another visit, he took refuge in Boston and sailed for 
England in October of 1774. He received a small pen- 
sion in England, where he remained until 1805. In 
1795 he was elected Bishop of Vermont by partial Epis- 
copal representation, but could not obtain consecration 
from either English or American bishops. He died in 
New York April 19, 1826. 

The Rev. Dr. Benjamin Trumbull, Yale 1759, a fel- 
low townsman of Peters, and of almost exactly the same ~ 
age, said of him that “of all men with whom he had ever 
been acquainted, Dr. Peters, he had thought, from his 
first knowledge of him, the least to be depended on as 
to any matter of fact, especially in story-telling.” 

Estimates of the book, and particularly of the passage 
quoted, have been varied. Professor Dexter says of it 
that it contains gross misstatements. J. Hammond 
Trumbull accused Peters of having invented the Blue 
Laws; and the same charge is repeated by Mr. Sanford 
in his ‘History of Connecticut,’ by Judge Loomis in his 
“Judicial and Civil History of Connecticut,” by Pro- 
fessor Johnson in “History of Connecticut” and Profes- 
sor George P. Fisher in his “Colonial Era.” 

Dr. Walter F. Prince, who has made the most careful, 
exhaustive, and unbiased examination of the book, and 
of its treatment of the Blue Laws, gives the result of his 
examination of the work in ‘““An Examination of Peters’s 
‘Blue Laws,’” printed in the “Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for 1898,” footnote 1, 
page 97, as follows: 


The result was to show him a phenomenal blunderer, confound- 
ing and even compounding persons, writings, events, and dates; 
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a credulous lover of the curious and bizarre, like Cotton Mather, 
relying much on popular traditions and possessing no critical 
capacity whatever ; a victim of various biases, sectarian, patriotic, 
and egoistic, which colored his vision; the possessor of a fatal 
gift of sarcasm and humor, which often protruded itself in the 
wrong places. It was found that there was at least a substratum 
of truth in the most of his statements about New England and its 
people, though some, so far as appears, were utterly devoid of 
foundation. The motive assigned for writing the book was not 
revenge, but the desire to become bishop in some green New Eng- 
land pasture of a needy and peril-environed flock. 


Turning to the Peters’ treatment of the Blue Laws, it 
is to be noted, first, that in the preface, Mr. Peters says: 


I am very sensible of many great defects in these performances, 
wherein very little assistance was to be obtained from the publi- 
cations of others. . . . The good-natured critic, therefore, 
will excuse the want of a regular and connected detail of facts and 
events which it was impossible for-me to preserve, having been 
deprived of papers of my ancestors which would have given my 
relation that and other advantages. 


The passage first quoted from Peters makes the fol- 
lowing statements: : 

(a) that the Blue Laws were never suffered to be 
printed, 

(b) that the sketch given “will give a tolerable idea 
of the spirit which pervades the whole.” 

(c) that there were a vast multitude of the laws, 

(d) that the laws were properly termed Blue Laws, 
that is, Bloody Laws “for they were all sanctified with 
ex-communication, confiscation, fines, banishments, 
whippings, cutting off the ears, burning the tongue, and 
death,”’ 

(e) that similar laws still prevail over New England 
as the common law of the country. 
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Taking up these charges in order: 

The laws of New Haven were published in London in 
1656, and in this publication appear a considerable num- 
ber of the laws to which Mr. Peters refers. 

The edition printed was small, and after the union of 
New Haven with Connecticut, in 1660, it became of no 
further use, and was not reprinted until long after Dr. 
Peters’ death; hence, it may have been natural for Mr. 
Peters to suppose that the laws were never printed. 
There is, further, nothing to indicate that New Haven 
ever intentionally suppressed any laws. 

There was no published record of any action by the 
courts of New Haven, until the records of the Colony 
were printed in 1857. Here, again, there is nothing to 
indicate any attempt at suppression. 

The statement that Mr. Peters’ sketch would give a 
tolerable idea of the spirit which pervades the whole of 
the New Haven laws, and that the laws made by the 
people of New Haven, were of the sort sketched by him, 
is the point about which the controversy has raged most 
furiously. 

J. Hammond Trumbull, in 1876, published a book en- 
titled “The True Blue Laws of Connecticut and New 
Haven, and the False Blue Laws Invented by the Rev. 
Samuel Peters.’’ In the introduction he gives copious 
references to the literature on the subject up to that time. 
Further references will be found in Dr. Prince’s paper 
described above. 

Dr. Prince’s work is apparently definitive. He sum- 
marizes the result of his examination of Peter’s list of 
laws, as follows: 


In twenty-eight and one-sixth paragraphs, for it seemed nec- 
essary to divide two of them, we found the material content au- 
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thentic. In nine cases we discerned inaccuracies too slight seri- 
ously to impair the substantial import. . . . In seven and 
five-sixths paragraphs, we found lack of authentication, essential 
misstatement, or utter spuriousness, so far as legal enactments or 
judicial customs are concerned. But incidentally it appeared that 
the condemned class of statements did not all weigh so heavily 
against the character of their writer for veracity as would have 
been supposed. For one, No. 29, was rejected on account of a 
blunder which Neal originally made and Peters copied. Another, 
No. 33, has a blunder produced by Peters according to the same 
easy and careless process that Neal had employed. No. 19 is 
probably true throughout, if the evidence were forthcoming. 
There is a large amount of legal justification for No. 18. Only 
one clause in No. 12 is spurious, but as that seems related to the 
rest of the paragraph, we have excluded the whole. Yet that very 
clause states accurately the legal attitude of New Haven. No. 45 
rests to a certain extent upon law, but more upon a social preju- 
dice and, it may be, custom. If the rejected clauses of No. 35 are 
based upon similar popular prejudices, the foundation is too 
shadowy to be pleaded seriously. There is absolutely nothing to 
be said in extenuation of No. 7. Less than four, then, of the 
forty-five paragraphs written by Peters are liable to even the 
suspicion that they were forged by him. . . . Over thirty- 
seven of these paragraphs must be allowed to stand, as expressions 
of literal or substantial fact. Of these, twenty-three at least were 
valid in New Haven; the rest in other parts of New England. 


Examining Peters’ paragraphs separately, we reach 
the following results: 


1. The Governor and Magistrates, convened in General Assem- 


bly, are the supreme power under God of this independent Do- 
minion. 


One of the glories of New Haven is its original inde- 
pendence, and no loyal New Havener can fairly criticise 


this statement. (Compare the second article of the 
preface to the Laws of New Haven published in 1656.) 


z From the determination of the Assembly no appeal shall be 
made. 


a 
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This also was true. There was no provision in the 
Code of New Haven for an appeal from the doings of 
the Colony. 


3. The Governor is amenable to the voice of the people. 


t 


This, again, is one of the glories of New Haven. 


4. The Governor shall have only a single vote in determining 
any question; except a casting vote, when the Assembly may be 
equally divided. 


This is probably true, although demonstration is not 
possible. 


5. The Assembly of the People shall not be dismissed by the 
Governor, but shall dismiss itself. 


True; another glory of New Haven. 


6. Conspiracy against this Dominion shall be punished with 
death. 


~ True. (New Haven Code of 1655, entitled “Capital 
Laws.” Twelfth provision. ) 

Francis Fane, standing counsel for the Board of 
Trade and Plantations of England (See page 58 below. ) 
passed a similar provision in the Connecticut statutes 
without adverse criticism. 


7. Whoever says there is a power and jurisdiction above and 
over this Dominion, shall suffer death and loss of property. 


This is, at least, a gross exaggeration. Undoubtedly, 
as Prince says, ‘““Whoever asserted that there was a 
power above the jurisdiction, was apt to feel it in his 
pocket, but assuredly his neck was safe unless he sup- 
ported his language by some treasonable act.” 
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8. Whoever attempts to change or overturn this Dominion shall 
suffer death. 


This is essentially a repetition of No. 6, in another 


form, and is true. 


9. The judges shall determine controversies without a jury. 


True. See New Haven Code of 1655, in Records of 
New Haven Jurisdiction, 1653-1664, pages 570-571, 
Trumbull 186-188. In this respect New Haven differed 
from all of the other Colonies of New England. 


10. No one shall be a freeman, or give a vote, unless he be 
converted, and a member in full communion of one of the 
Churches allowed in this Dominion. 


This is true. Records of New Haven Jurisdiction, 
1653-1664, page 567. 


11. No man shall hold any office, who is not found in the faith, 
and faithful to this Dominion; and whoever gives a vote to such 


a person, shall pay a fine of 1£ for a second offence, he shall be 
disfranchised. 


There was no such statute in New Haven, although 
there was in Massachusetts. 1 Mass. Colonial Records, 
Volume 4, part 1, page 206. 


The charge is, however, essentially correct, because, — 


as shown under 10, the New Haven law limited admis- 
sion as freemen to Church members. The details of the 
penalty have no basis, other than tradition. 


12. Each freeman shall swear by the blessed God to bear true 
allegiance to this Dominion, and that Jesus is the only King. 


This is essentially true, in view of the requirement 
that each freeman must be a church member. The oath 
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itself requires the freeman to acknowledge himself to be 
subject to the government of the New Haven jurisdic- 
tion, and to swear “that you will be true and faithful to 
the same.” 


13. No Quaker or dissenter from the established worship of 
this Dominion shall be allowed to give a vote for the election of 
Magistrates, or any officer. 


This is a repetition, in another form, of the 10th state- 
ment, and is also true. 


14. No food or lodging shall be afforded to a Quaker, Adamite, 
or other Heretic. 


The New Haven Act, prohibited “concealing or enter- 
taining Quakers or other blasphemous heretics,’ Rec- 
ords of New Haven jurisdiction, 1653-1664, pages 238- 
241. 


15. If any person turns Quaker, he shall be banished, and not 
suffered to return but upon pain of death. 


This is, in substance, the law of Massachusetts, 
passed October 19th, 16058. Peters was here evidently 
relying on Neal; although the New Haven Colony pen- 
alties were severe, that jurisdiction never imposed the 


death penalty. 


16. No priest shall abide in the Dominion: he shall be banished, 
and suffer death on his return. Priests may be seized by anyone 
without a warrant, 


Here, again, Peters followed Neal. There is no spe- 
cific act along this line in Connecticut. 


17. No one to cross a river, but with an authorized ferryman. 
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Manifestly, what is intended is that no passenger 
should be transported across a river, but by an author- 
ized ferryman. This was perfectly true in Connecticut. 


18. No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden 
or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 


The New Haven statute on the subject was as fol- 
lows: 


Whosoever shall prophane the Lord’s Day, or any part of it, 
either by sinful servile work, or by unlawful sport, recreation, or 
otherwise, whether wilfully, or in careless neglect, shall be duly 
punished by fine, imprisonment, or corporally, according to the 
nature and measure of the sinn and offense. 


Fane criticised a similar act of Connecticut as unduly 
severe. 


19. No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, 
cut hair or shave, on the Sabbath-day. 


See the New Haven statute quoted under 18. 


20. No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting- 
day. 


See the New Haven statute quoted under 18. 

These three instances are an attempt to paraphrase the 
statute, or to explain the manner in which it was en- 
forced. That there may have been occasions when the 
statute was enforced to the extent Peters described, is 
indicated by the fact that in the year 1670, in New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, John Lewis and Sarah Chapman were 
prosecuted for “sitting together on the Lord’s Day under 
an apple tree in Goodman Chapman’s orchard.” (Caul- 
kin’s “History of New London,” page 250). 
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21. The Sabbath shall begin at sunset on Saturday. 


This refers to a custom common in New England, 
even down into the nineteenth century. New Haven 
had a statute, passed in 1648, forbidding all servile work 
from sunset to sunset. 


22. To pick an ear of corn growing in a neighbor’s garden, 
shall be deemed theft. 


The New Haven statute reads: 


If any person shall be proved to have stollen any goods of any 
sort soever . . . left out in court, yard, garden, orchard, 

or to have robbed any garden, or orchard, or stollen, or 
hurt, any grafts, or fruit-trees, or fruit, he shall forfeit and pay 
double damages to the owner, beside such further fine and pun- 
ishment, as the court considering all aggravating circumstances 
of time, manner, etc., shall judge meet. 


23. A person accused of trespass in the night shall be judged 
guilty, unless he clear himself by his oath. 


True of Connecticut, but not of New Haven. Ses- 
sion Laws of Connecticut, 1711, page 166. 


24. When it appears that an accused has confederates, and he 
refuses to discover them, he may be racked. 


Peters copied this from Neal. It was substantially 
true in Massachusetts. Massachusetts Body of Lib- 


erties, Section 47. 


25. No one shall buy or sell lands without permission of the 
selectmen. 


True in New Haven. Code of New Haven, 1655. 
Of a similar provision in the Connecticut statutes 
Fane remarks, “This act would be very extraordinary 
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try where they are encompassed with enemies is humbly 
submitted to your lordship’s consideration.” 


in England but whether it may not be proper in a coun- 
; 

26. A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the select- ‘ 
men, who are to debar him from the liberty of buying and selling. < 
x 

: ; 

This provision may still be found in the laws of the : 
State of Connecticut. 


27. Whoever publishes a lye to the prejudice of his neighbor, 
shall sit in the stocks, or be whipped fifteen stripes. 


This is substantially true. See New Haven Code, 
titles “bynes 
Fane criticizes a similar statute in Connecticut. 


28. No Minister shall keep a school. 


This is a Massachusetts law, Acts and Resolves of 
Massachusetts, Volume 1, page 470. 


29. Every rateable person, who refuses to pay his proportion 
to the support of the Minister of the town or parish, shall be fined 
by the Court 2£, and 4£ every es until he or she pay the rate 
to the Minister. 


This was Peters’ version of Neal’s statement. In 
principle, it is correct. The New Haven statute on the 
subject is that officials 


shall call all the inhabitants, whether planters, or sojourners before 
them, and desire évery one particularly to set down what propor- 
tion he is willing and able to allow yearly, while God continues his 
estate, towards the maintenance of the ministry there. But if 
anyone, or more, to the discouragement or hindrance of this work, 
refuse or delay, or set down an unmeet proportion, in any and 
every such case, the particular court, or deputies and constable as 
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aforesaid, shall rate and assesse every such person, according to 
his visible estate there, with due moderation, and in equall pro- 
portion with his neighbours. But if after that, he deny, or delay, 
or tender unsuitable payment, it shall be recovered as other just 
debts. 

30. Men-stealers shall suffer death. 


True. See New Haven Code, title “Capital Laws,” 
paragraph 10. 

A similar statute in Connecticut was passed by Fane 
without serious adverse criticism. 


31. Whoever wears cloaths trimmed with gold, silver, or bone 
lace, above two shillings by the yard, shall be presented by the 
grand jurors, and the selectmen shall tax the offender at 300£ 
estate. 


New Haven gave her magistrates discretion about 
prosecution for wearing improper wearing apparel. 
Records of New Haven Jurisdiction, 1653-1664, page 
366. 


32. A debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, shall be let 
out, and sold, to make satisfaction. 


Peters followed Neal in this. The New Haven law 
was as follows: 


No man to be kept at the will of a creditor, but when there ap- 
pears some estate which he will not produce. If he takes oath that 
he has no estate, he shall satisfy the debt by service, if the creditor 
require it, a reasonable time, or the court shall fix, but not to be 
sold out of the United Colonies, if the debt arise not by sinfull 
and heynous miscarriages which disturb the publick peace.— 


Code of 1655. 


33. Whoever sets a fire in the woods, and it burns a house, shall 
suffer death; and persons suspected of this crime shall be im- 
prisoned, without benefit of bail. 
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This is a slovenly blunder, and contains a wrong state- 
ment. It was not true of New Haven, but was true, 
apparently, of Massachusetts. : 


34. Whoever brings cards or dice into this Dominion shall pay 
a fine of 5é. 


This was an Act of Massachusetts, Revision of 1672, 
page 58. 


35. No one shall read Common-Prayer, keep Christmas or 
Saints-days, make minced pies, dance, play cards, or play on any 
instrument of music, except the drum, trumpet, and jews-harp. 


The use of the Book of Common Prayer, and the keep- 
ing of Christmas and Saints-days were prohibited by 
the colonists as part of the attempt to maintain their own 
system. Dancing and card playing were undoubtedly 
forbidden so far as possible. 

The Puritans objected to many kinds of amusement. 
The prohibition of minced pies, and the affection for the 
jews-harp are apparently notions of Peters’ and nothing 
else. 


36. No Gospel Minister shall join people in marriage; the 
Magistrates only shall join in marriage, as they may do it with 
less scandal to Christ’s Church. 


The main fact is copied by Peters from Neal. The 
New Haven statute reads, ‘““No man, unless he be a mag- 
istrate in this jurisdiction, or expressly allowed by the 
General Courts, shall marry any persons.’’ 


a7. When parents refuse their children convenient marriages, 
the Magistrates shall determine the point. 


— 
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Peters follows Neal. This was substantially the law 
of Massachusetts. Body of Liberties, section 83. 


38. The selectmen, on finding children ignorant, may take them 
away from their parents, and put them into better hands, at the 
expence of their parents. 


Here, again, Peters follows Neal. The New Haven 
law on the subject put the matter in the hands of the 
deputies or constable, and provided that if after various 
warnings, the neglect persisted, complaint was to be 
made to the court or magistrates, who might “take such 
children . . . and place them for years 
with such others, who shall better educate and govern 
them, both for public conveniency, and the particular 
good of the said children or apprentices.” 


39. Fornication shall be punished by compelling marriage, or as 
the Court may think proper. 


True, see New Haven Code of 1655. 
40. Adultery shall be punished with death. 


True, See New Haven Code, Capital Laws, para- 
graph 10. 


41. A man that strikes his wife shall pay a fine of 10£; a woman 
that strikes her husband shall be punished as the Court directs. 


True of Massachusetts. Massachusetts Colonial 
Records, Volume 3, page 212. 


42. A wife shall be deemed good evidence against her husband. 


There was no formal statute on the subject, but 
women did testify against their husbands in the Courts 


of New Haven Colony. 
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first obtaining consent of her parents: 5£ penalty for the first 
offence; 10£ for the second; and, for the third, imprisonment dur- 
ing the pleasure of the Court. 5 


; 

: & 

43. No man shall court a maid in person, or by letter, without 3 
2 


This is substantially true of New Haven. See New 
Haven Code, 1655, title “Marriage.” 


44. Married persons must live together, or be imprisoned. # 


. Apparently Peters follows Neal. 

Elizabeth Way was prosecuted in the New London 
Court in the year 1682 for not living with her husband. 
She was ordered to go to her husband, or to be im- 
prisoned. Caulkin’s “History of New London,” page 
254; 

The New Haven Code provides that 


whereas some persons men or women do live, or may come to 
settle within this colony, whose wives, or husbands are in England 
or elsewhere, . . . It is therefore ordered, That all such 
persons living within this jurisdiction, shall by the first oppor- 
tunity, repair to their said relations, (unless such cause be shewen 
to the satisfaction of the plantation court, that further respite and 
liberty be given) under the penalty of paying twenty pounds fine, 
for contempt, or neglect herein. 


45. Every male shall have his hair cut round according to a cap. 


There is no statute on the subject, but apparently the 
Puritans did not approve of long hair. Thus Hutchin- 
son’s “History of Massachusetts” says: 


The text against long hair in Corinthians, as contrary to the 
custom in the apostle’s day, induced our ancestors to think it 
criminal in all ages and nations. I have wondered that the text 
in Leviticus, “Ye shall not round the corners of your heads,” 
was never brought against short hair. The rule in New England 
was that none should wear their hair below their ears. 
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The statement that there were a vast multitude of the 
laws of New Haven, which were Bloody Laws, and by 
inference that these extracts contained only a small por- 
tion, is incorrect, unless we turn to the Capital Laws, of 
which there were fourteen, with the appropriate scrip- 
tural authority. Peters refers to only three of these. 

As to the statement that the laws were very properly 
termed “Bloody Laws,” this depends upon the point of 
view. 

Many of them seem to us extremely harsh. If, how- 
ever, we compare them with similar laws in England, 
and in the other colonies, we find that the number of 
offenses punished by death, and the number of offenses 
punished by extreme harshness, is as great, or greater, 
than it was in New Haven. Of the laws for which 
Peters claimed that the penalty was death, namely, con- 
spiracy against the Dominion, the return of a Quaker 
after banishment, man-stealing, setting fire which re- 
sults in the burning of a house, and adultery: each of 
these is correctly stated, except the return of the Quaker 
and the setting of a fire. 

As has been indicated in the examination of the var- 
ious laws, Peters’ statement that similar laws prevail in 
New England, is substantially correct. 

The statement that the laws of New Haven consist 
of a vast multitude, which were all “sanctified with 
ex-communication, confiscation, fines, punishment, 
whippings, cutting off the ears, burning the tongue, 
and death,” is untrue, insofar as he claims that these 
penalties were appended to all the laws. He is correct 
in that punishment of the sorts specified was applicable 
to various offenses contained in the New Haven Code. 

Dr. Prince, however, justly concludes “Peters, in 
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spite of his blunders, does not seriously misrepresent the 
spirit of the sterner side of New England legislation,” 
and, we may add, does not seriously misrepresent the 
spirit of the sterner side of the legislation of New Haven 
Colony and of the Colony of Connecticut. 

Peters was not the first to invent the phrase “Blue 
Laws.” Both Trumbull and Dr. Prince furnish repeated 
instances of the use of the term, and its application to 
the Colony of New Haven, long before Peters wrote. 
The term is used in a satirical pamphlet, published in 
1762, and described by Trumbull, and again by William 
Smith, Chief Justice of New York, in 1767. 


; 
CHAPTER V 


THE FIRST PRINTED STATUTES 


RIOR to 1673 the statutes of Connecticut appeared 
P in manuscript only. After the Colony of New 
Haven joined Connecticut, it was thought best to 
have a new revision of the laws and to have it printed. 
In May, 1671, a committee consisting of Governor Win- 
throp,, Deputy Governor Leete,’ and most of the assist- 
ants, was appointed to prepare the new revision which 
was ordered printed in October, 1672. Only two or 
three of these books are now extant, one being in the li- 
brary of the Connecticut Historical Society, and one in 
the Yale Library. A copy of this revision was sent to 
England by Winthrop in 1698 and is now in the Public 
Record Office in England. This volume was reprinted 
in 1865, an edition of one hundred and fifty copies being 
issued. 

The new revision followed Ludlow’s Code in arrange- 
ment, but was at least twice as long, and had about sev- 
enty new titles inserted in the proper places. The pref- 
ace reads as follows: 


TO OUR BELOVED BRETHREN AND NEIGHBOURS, 
THE INHABITANTS OF THE COLONY OF CON- 
ECTICUT, THE GENERAL COURT OF THAT COL- 
ONY WITH GRACE AND PEACE IN OUR LORD 
JESUS. 


The Serious Confideration of the Neceffity of the Establifh- 
ment of wholefome LAWES, for the Regulating of each Body 
Politick; Hath enclined us mainly in Obedience unto JEHOVAH 
the Great Law-giver: Who hath been pleafed to set down a 
Divine Platforme, not onely of the Morall, but alfo of Judicial 
Lawes, suitable for the people of Ifrael. And alfo in Conformity 
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to the manifeft Pleafure of our Soveraign Lord the King, in his 
Majefties ‘Gracious Charter, requiring and Granting Liberty 3 
thereby of makeing of Laws and Conftitutions fuiting our State =~ 
& Condition, for the Safety & Welfare of the people of the Col- : 
ony of Conecticut. VVe fay the fenfe of thefe Weighty Induce- f 
ments hath moved us, notwithftanding the exceeding great diff- E 
culties of the Work. Looking up to God for wisedom and 
strength to engage in this folemn Service, To Exhibit and take 
care concerning the fufficient Promulgation of fuch needfull 
Lawes, that a more full and plain way may be fet for execution 
of, and Judgement thereby. 

VVherefore although in our former Initial times (while this 
Colony was deemed diftinct in Jurisdiction from that of New- 
haven,) We contented our felves with keeping our Lawes in 
Manuscripts, and in the Promulgation of them by written Copies ; 
fent unto thofe Townes, who then acknowledg themfelves to be 
fetled within our Limits. But fince by Divine Providence We Z 
and New haven have agreed, according to his Majefties Pleafure 
manifefted in our Patent, to Unite as one Body Poltick: From 
whence and from other increafings of Plantations and Perfons, 
together with the addition of more Lawes and Orders, an occa- 
fion is given to think it convenient if not neceffary for further 7 
or fuller Publication, that so as well Forreigners occafionally 
comming hither; as the more fettled Inhabitants may have ready 
meanes informing how to demean themselves and obferve. 

From hence and fuch like Confiderations urging, This Court 
have feen caufe to put thefe our Lawes in Print, fo far as they 
are at prefent prepared; Being willing that all concerned by this ~ 
Imprefhon, may know what they may expect at our hands as 
Juftice, in the Adminiftration of our Government here. We have 
endeavoured not onely to Ground. our Capital Laws upon the 
Word of God, but also all our other Lawes upon the Juftice and 
Equity held forth in that Word which is a most perfect Rule. 

Now in thefe our LAWS, although we may feem to vary or 
differ, yet it is not our Purpofe to Repugn the Statute Laws of 
England, fo far as we underftand them; profeffing ourfelves 
alwayes ready and willing to receive Light for Emendation or 
Alteration as we may have opportunity: Our whole aim in all 
being to Pleafe and Glorifie God, to approve our felves Loyal 
Subjects to our Soveraign, and to promove the Welfare of this 
People in all Godlinefs and Honefty, in Peace, which will be the 
more Eftablifhing to his Majefties Crown and Dignity, and beft 
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Anfwer his Religious Directions to us in our Charter: And that 
pure Religion and undefiled before God, according to the Gofpel 
of our Lord Jefus may be maintained amongft us, which was the 
end of the firft Planters, who fettled thefe Foundations; and 
ought to be the endeavours of thofe that fhall fucceed to Uphold 
and Encourage unto all Generations. 

We need no other Inducement to lay before you, to befpeak 
your Obedience to what follows, but that of the Apoftle, 1 Pet. 
2, 13, 17. Submit your felves to every Ordinance of man for 
the Lords fake, &c. Love the Brotherhood, Fear God, Honour 
the King. 

By order of the General Court, 
JOHN ALLIN. SECRT. 


Marginal notes giving the contents of each section in 
brief, and the index giving all the headings and the most 
important items under the longer ones, were important 
additions. 

We realize that this was still in the “old days” when, 
although adultery is removed from the capital crimes, 
the punishment is that, 


both of them shall be severely punished by whipping on the naked 
Body, and stigmatized or Burnt on the forehead with the letter 
A, on a hot Iron, and he or she shall wear a Halter about his or 
her neck on the outside of their Garments during his or her abode 
in this Colony, so as it may be visible: and as often as he or she 
shall be found without their Halters worn as aforesaid, they shall 
upon information and proof of the same made before any As- 
sistant or Commissioner, be by them ordered to be whipt. 


The progress and desire for progress in the Colony 
are evidenced by the heading ‘Maritime Affairs” with 
twenty-seven sub-sections taken bodily from the Massa- 
chusetts laws, the preamble stating that “the navigation 
and maritime affairs thereof, is grown to be a consider- 
able interest,’ and by the provision which reads: 
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It is Ordered by the Authority of this Court; That if any person 
or persons shall set themselves on work to discover any Com- 
modities, that may be of use for the Country, for the bringing in 
a supply of Goods from forreign parts, that is not as yet of use 
amongst us, he that discovers it shall have due encouragement 
granted to him, and the adventurers therein. 


More system seems to be appearing. The four 
Counties of Hartford, New London, New Haven and 
Fairfield are stated and bounded, and a fuller descrip- 
tion of the courts is given. During each year, two 
General Courts or Assemblies, one a Court of Election; 
two Courts of Assistants; and two courts for each 
county, besides special courts were to be held. 

An interesting new section was headed “Night- 
Walkers” and provided for the fining or placing in the 
stocks of any under parents or masters who, without 
permission 


shall convene or meet together, or be entertained in any House 

after the shutting in of the evening . . . ; or if any 
persons shall be discovered to meet together, and to associate them- 
selves with their Companions abroad in the Streets or Fields after 
the time aforesaid. ; 


The head of the family entertaining them was 
similarly punished. To induce persons to become ‘‘com- 
plainers” they were to receive part of the fine. 

Laws enacted at the various sessions of the General 
Assembly were circulated in manuscript until 1709, 
when the session laws from 1702 to 1708 were printed. 
Commencing with the laws passed at the May session, 
1709, sessions laws have been printed for each session of 
the General Assembly to the present time. In many 
instances there was more than one edition of the session 
laws. It was also the custom to either keep sheets of the 
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various revisions unbound and when occasion demanded, 
to bind them with copies of subsequent session laws, or 
to leave blank sheets or part sheets of paper at the back 
of the volume, onto which the session laws could be 
bound. Hence almost all the bound volumes of the 1715 
reprint of the 1702 Revision and of the Revisions of 
1750, 1784 and 1796, vary from each other in the num- 
ber and edition of the session laws which are included. 
Sir Edmund Andros, as Governor of the Territory 
of New England enacted a considerable body of legisla- 
tion for the Territory which was made applicable to “the 
late Colony of Connecticut” after it was added to the Do- 
minion of New England in 1687. Among other things 
this legislation concerned the constitution of courts; the 
system of taxation; empowering justices of the peace 
to decide differences not exceeding forty shillings; regu- 
lating weights, measures, cattle, corn fields, fences, the 
fishing trade, the purchase of land from the Indians, the 
choice of officers, the repair of bridges and public build- 
ings, and the militia. The tendency of the new laws was 
to bring the ways of the Colonies into closer conformity 
with English legal custom. 
The colonists to a considerable extent conformed to 
this legislation during Andros tenure of office in New 
England. There is in the New Haven County Clerk’s 
office at New Haven a manuscript copy of some of 
“The Records of the Generall Quarter Sessions for the 
County of Newhaven, Began in March, 1687-8,” In the 
State Library at Hartford is a manuscript copy of “The 
Lawes of the Territory of New England” with orders 
for putting this legislation into force in Connecticut. 
The Acorn Club is soon to publish these records under 
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the editorship of Dr. Arthur Adams, professor at 
Trinity College. . 

As soon as Andros tenure of office was ended, in 1688, 
these enactments which the colonists regarded as illegal 
were entirely disregarded, and the reorganized General 


Court carried forward the affairs of the colonists in ac- — 


cordance with the old legislation. 

By 1696 the General Court had decided that another 
revision of the laws was needed, and Colonel John Allin, 
Major James Fitch® and Secretary Eleazer Kimberly” 
were appointed to do the work. Colonel Allin died two 
months later, and the Governor and council named Cap- 
tain Caleb Stanley’ in his place, and requested that 
Deputy Governor William Jones,” be consulted. Later 
the committee was ordered to advise with certain rever- 
end elders. In 1697 a new committee, consisting of 


Fitch and Kimberly, with Captain Nathan Gold,’ and _ 


Mr. John Elliot* added, was appointed to go forward 
with the work. Again a year and a half later the same 
people were requested to continue, but apparently the 
work was not finished until 1700, when the revision was 
ordered published at Hartford. Some delay, probably 
due to the fact that there was no printing press in Hart- 
ford at this time, prevented its appearance before 1702. 
This revision of the laws of Connecticut is one of the 
rarest, for of the fifteen hundred or two thousand copies 
printed only four or five are known to exist now. One 
of these sold at auction for $1600 in 1917, and is under- 
stood to be in the collection of Henry E. Huntington. 
The various session laws prior to 1836 are also rari- 
ties, the rarity in general increasing with the interval 


which elapsed after the last preceding revision, thus the 
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Sir EpMonp ANDROS 


Royal Governor of New England, 1687-1689. Portrait by Charles Noél Flagg in 
State Library, Hartford. 
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session laws.of 1818-1821 are found more infrequently 
than those of 1808 to 1811. 
- In 1900 Mr. Albert Carlos Bates published, through 
the Acorn Club, an invaluable book, “A Bibliographical 
List of Editions of Connecticut Laws from the Earliest 
Issues to 1836,” which is a storehouse of information, 
including lists of statutes owned by the State Library, 
the Connecticut Historical Society Library and the 
Yale Library and in a few instances listing other rari- 
ties not owned by these three institutions. 

In 1901 the Acorn Club published a facsimile repro- 
duction of the Revision of 1702, and since that time Mr. 
Bates has published facsimiles of the session laws from 


_ 1716 to 1749 and the session laws for May and October, 


1783 and May, 1795. 

Very nearly complete collections of the original 
editions are to be found in the State Library, the Yale 
Library, and the Connecticut Historical Society Library. 

Not all of the copies of the new revision were bound 
and it had no index or table such as that found in the 
edition of 1673, but marginal notes were still present. 
It was about one fifth-longer than the former revision 
and the arrangement in titles was similar. Approxi- 
mately twenty-seven of the former titles, such as “Ap- 
peals,” ‘““Drunkenness,” and “Vessels,” were dropped; 
and nineteen, including “‘Coines” and “Bricks,” were 
added. Many of the sections and captions were 
changed. Those sections on “Ferrys” and “Intestate 
Wills and Inventories’ were much longer. “‘Leather”’ 
became ‘“‘An Act for Regulating of Tanners, Curriers 
and Cordwainers.’”’ Sections were joined as in the cases 
of “Ability” and “Age.” 

One interesting section entitled ““Briefs’’ forbade 
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briefs in the sense of begging petitions to be read or 
published in the towns except by the permission of the 
Governor and Council. In another section a lengthy 
table established the fees for the services of various 
officers of the Colony. The 1673 Revision had had a 
few forms for summons, attachment, etc., at the end. 
Others were now added and all placed within the re- 
vision in a section headed “Forms of Writs and Proc- 
esses.” The first revision had mentioned divorce in the 
section on dower, and many judicial divorces had been 
granted before this. Divorces were originally granted 
by the General Court. The new revision, following an 
act passed in 1677, defined the grounds of divorce and 
authorized the Court of Assistants to grant bills of 
divorce. Only the aggrieved party was permitted to 
remarry, and this continued true until 1849. The last 
vestige of the jurisdiction of the General Assembly was 
removed in 1915 when divorces for insanity were trans- 
ferred to the Superior Court. Evidence of the progress 
in establishing public institutions is found in the sections 
entitled “Goals and Goalers,”’ ‘‘Ideots, and Distracted 
Persons” and “An Act for Encouraging the Post- 
Office.” The last mentioned permitted those employed 
by the postmaster on the stages within the Colony to 
pass and repass on the ferries without paying for their 
own or their horses’ passage. Provision for a sign post 
to be set up near the center of every town, first appears 
in this revision, and the sign post is still to be found in 
every Connecticut town. 

A forerunner of the modern direct primaries came 
into existence as far back as 1670. By an act passed at 
that time, every freeman was to vote in September for 
twenty persons whom he judged qualified to stand in 
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nomination for election. Reports of the votes in each 
town were sent to the General Assembly in October and 
compared, and the twenty persons having the greatest 
number of votes were those whose names were to be 
returned to the several towns as nominees for the 
election to be held the following May at which time ten 
of the twenty were elected. Only the assistants were 
chosen in this manner, except for a period between 1702 
and 1707 when the Governor and Deputy Governor were 
also nominated thus as a result of the words “Governor 
and Deputy Governor” having been interpolated in the 
1702 Revision. The use of this method was extended 
in 1789 to nominations for members of Congress. The 
system continued in force until the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1818. 

The printer of the statutes of 1672 was Samuel Green. 
His son, Bartholomew, and John Allen, printed the 
Revision of 1702. A grandson, Timothy Green, was 
official printer to the Colony from 1712 to 1757, and was 
succeeded by his son, John, who held office a few months, 
and then by his son, Timothy, who served until 1763. 
A nephew, Timothy, succeeded, and served until 1784. 
Thereafter he and his son, Samuel, and his brothers, 
Thomas and Samuel, printed various editions of statutes 
until 1801, so that the family served the Colony and 
State as printers, with a few interruptions, for nearly 
one hundred years. 


ATTITUDE OF THE ENGLISH AUTHORITIES TOWARDS 
THE STATUTES OF CONNECTICUT 


Certain of the English colonies were required to sub- 
mit statutes enacted by them to the King and Council 
for confirmment or disallowance. Connecticut was ex- 
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empt from this requirement. The lawyers for the Crown 
advised that the King had no power to disallow any act 
of the colonists not contrary to the law of England. 


So long as its charter remained intact there could be | 


no interference with the statutes of the Colony. 

Nevertheless, the Board of Trade requested the 
Colony of Connecticut to send over to them copies of its 
acts and laws. 

The first of such acts was sent over by Governor 
Winthrop in 1697. In 1698 Governor Winthrop for- 
warded a copy of the Revision of 1673. This book, 
which is one of the few extant copies of that publication 
is now in the Public Record Office in London and there 
is bound with it later laws copied in manuscript. _These 
later laws included those to October 13, 1698. Later two 
copies of the Revision of 1702 were forwarded; one by 
Governor Cornberry of New York and one by Governor 
Winthrop of Connecticut. With the volume of statutes 
Governor Cornberry included a copy of Gershom Buck- 
ley’s “Will and Doom.” Later on, at various times ses- 
sions laws of the Colony were forwarded as also a copy 
of the 1715 edition of the 1702 statutes, so that the 
Board of Trade had before it the 1702 Revision with 
session acts to and including the year 1731. 

In 1732 these statutes were delivered to the legal 
adviser of the Board of Trade, Francis Fane, that he 
might examine the laws and render an opinion “whether 
some or any of them are repugnant to the laws of this 
Kingdom.” Fane made nine reports; the first of which 
was submitted to the Board in 1733, the last in 1741. 
These reports covered the whole of the 1702 Revision 
and the session laws through the May session of 1721. 

So far as we know, no action was ever taken as to 
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these reports nor were the reports brought to the atten- 
tion of the colonists. 

These reports were in 1915 published by the Acorn 
Club, edited and with an introduction by Professor 
Charles M. Andrews. 

After 1731 the Colony sent its laws to England on 
four different occasions. In 1741 the Board of Trade 
received a reprint of 1715 with all session acts to 1740. 
In 1752 the Colony sent the Revision of 1750 with 
session laws to and including those of May 1752. In 
June of 1756 there were transmitted the session laws 
between October 1759 and January 1756. In July 1770, 
the Colony sent copies of the session laws passed in 1768, 
1769 and 1770. No action was taken as to any of the 
acts transmitted after 1731. 

Professor Andrews has classified Fane’s nine reports 
as follows: 


One of the acts had been repealed by the Colony and so called 
for no opinion, but of the remainder seventy-five were open to 
objections and deserved to be disallowed by the Crown. The other 
three hundred and eleven were good, proper, well contrived for 
the purpose intended, reasonable, containing nothing amiss, fit to 
be confirmed, open to no objection, or adapted to the conveniences 
of the Colony. Of the seventy-five recommended for disallow- 


~ ance, twenty-eight were too severe or unreasonable, nine were 


too loose, inexact, or uncertain, seven were at variance with the 
law of England and for the purpose intended inferior to the cor- 
responding English law, six gave too much power to the Court of 
Assistants, the County Court, the justices of the peace, and the 
selectmen of the towns, five, though good in part or excellent 
laws in general, needed enlargement or modification, three omitted 
certain necessary definitions or limitations of the English law 
relating to the same subject, three concerned the question of 
intestacy and had already been disallowed, and two were incom- 
plete or insufficient as regards the penalty imposed. Of the 
resolutions, one was unobjectionable, one just and proper, though 
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likely to be more effective if made a law, and one, though agree- 
able as law, was probably illegal as a resolution. 


Certain features of these acts are of interest. Some 
years later, Peters criticized the Blue Laws of New 
Haven and Connecticut as being unduly harsh. Fane 
finds a number of statutes which were open to this 
criticism. 

Some years before Gershom Buckley had criticized 
the statutes because they were too indefinite and left 
too much to the uncontrolled discretion of the courts 
and the General Assembly. Fane found several statutes 
subject to this criticism. 

Fane criticized the Colonial law as to intestate estates. 
The history of that particular statute is given else- 
where. Fane also criticizes some of the statutes on 
ecclesiastical subjects. For the history of the legisla- 
tion on that particular topic reference is made to Miss 
Greene’s exhaustive work on the subject. 


NOTES 
1. John Winthrop, the younger, eldest son of Governor John 
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Winthrop of Massachusetts, was born at Groton in Suffolk, Febru- ~ 


ary 12, 1606. He studied at the Free Grammar School founded by 
Edward VI at Bury St. Edmunds. At the age of fifteen he was 
sent to Trinity College, Dublin and left at nineteen, but there 
is some question as to his graduating. Whether or not he 
studied for awhile at Cambridge, as Cotton says he did, is also 
doubtful. We know he studied Jaw in London and was admitted 
a barrister of the Inner Temple February 28, 1625. 

In 1627 young John had a sudden desire to go into the navy. 
Possibly, as Kingsbury suggests, his patriotism was greater be- 
cause of a recent disappointment in love. He became secre- 
tary for Captain Best and served under the Duke of Buckingham 
with the fleet for the relief of French Protestants of La Rochelle. 
Since the expedition was unsuccessful he was soon back in 
London and spent the next fourteen or fifteen months in Euro- 
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pean travel. In 1631, a year after his father had gone, he 
sailed for America with his wife and his stepmother and her 
children. 

Winthrop reached Boston in November and the following 
March was elected an assistant in the Colony of Massachusetts. 
Acting under a court order he and twelve other men started a 
plantation at Agawam, (Ipswich) in 1633. After the death of 
his wife and little daughter in 1634 he sailed for England. 
While there Lords Say and Brook, friends of his father, em- 
powered him to begin a plantation in Connecticut and constituted 
him Governor for one year of the River Connecticut with the 
places adjoining thereto. 

After marrying the stepdaughter of the Reverend Hugh Peters 
he sailed for Massachusetts with his brother-in-law and Henry 
Vane, soon after Governor of Massachusetts. A company was 
dispatched to build a fort at Saybrook, and Winthrop soon fol- 
lowed this company, but he probably did not stay in Saybrook long 
after the expiration of his first year as Governor. He lived in the 
vicinity of Ipswich and Salem for several years, going to England 
once in the interest of some personal enterprises. According to 
the records he attended court in Boston frequently during this 
period. 

In 1645 he went to Pequot or New London to establish a 
colony and soon after moved part of his family to Fisher’s 
Island. In 1650 he declined reélection to the Court of Assistants 
in Massachusetts and the following year he was elected an assist- 
ant in Connecticut. He moved to New Haven but in 1657 was 
elected Governor of Connecticut and so moved to Hartford. 
Because of a rule in Connecticut that no Governor should serve for 
two terms, he was elected Deputy Governor the next year, but the 
rule was soon changed, and from 1659 John Winthrop was Gov- 
ernor continuously for eighteen years or until his death in 1676. 

He served during troublous times and dealt with difficult 
questions, such as the boundary lines of Connecticut, the absorp- 
tion of the New Haven Colony, hostilities with the Dutch and 
conflicts with the Indian tribes. From 1661 until 1663 he was in 
England acting for the Colony in the interest of obtaining a royal 
charter. He was vested with large authority and given £80 for 
personal expenses and £500 for general expenses. The quest was 
surprisingly successful due to Winthrop’s diplomacy and careful 
management. Some historians have thought that the turning 
point of the transaction came when, according to Mather, Win- 
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throp presented the king with a ring which Charles I had given 
his grandfather. The king declared that he accounted it one of 
his richest jewels. The story has been doubted. 

While on this expedition he was made a Fellow of the Royal ; 
Society, which is an indication of the regard English scholars had 
for him. His scientific studies were extensive, and somewhere he 
acquired a knowledge of medicine. In his early years as Governor - 
he gave medical advice free and as a natural result seems to have } 
carried on quite a practice. His private interests and ventures 
were many. The iron foundry established near Braintree is an 
example. We find other evidence in the order of the court in 
1651, made at Winthrop’s request, that if he found any minerals 
and mined them he and his associates should have and enjoy 
them with the land within two or three miles around. Winthrop 
is another example of a man with an English training in law who 
was invaluable in establishing Connecticut’s system of law on 
firm foundations. 

2. William Leete, for forty years magistrate, Deputy Gov- 
ernor or Governor of New Haven or Connecticut, was born at 
Keystone, Huntingdonshire in 1611. Just where he obtained his 
legal training is a question, but he was probably graduated from 
Cambridge and studied at the Inns of Court. He first became 
interested in Puritanism while he was registrar of the Bishop of 
Ely’s Court at Cambridge where he observed the severe treatment 
for the “crime of going to hear sermons abroad.” The Puritan 
interest was increased by his marriage to Anna Payne, daughter 
of a Puritan clergyman, and by his meeting Reverend Henry 
Whitfield. : 

In 1639 Leete joined Whitfield’s Company sailing for Amer- 
ica. They landed at New Haven but soon went to Menukatuck, 
later called Guilford, to establish a separate colony. William 
Leete helped to purchase the land from the Indians and was one 
of a committee of four to look after “the administration of justice 
and the preservation of the peace.’ Guilford joined with New 
Haven in the New England Confederation, and Leete was one of 
the representatives from that jurisdiction. At various times he 
served in Guilford as secretary, as treasurer, and as deputy judge 
of its Particular Court; and from 1643 until 1651 he was sent 
to the General Court. He finally became magistrate for Guilford, 
entitled to preside over the local court and sit in the Supreme 
Court of the Colony. Thrice, in the years 1647, 1648 and 1649, 
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we find records of his appearing with Mr. Jordan before the 
court at New Haven as attorney for the town of Guilford. 

William Leete was secretary for the jurisdiction of New Haven 
in 1646 and often one of a committee to represent New Haven 
at important conferences in Connecticut, Southhold and Massa- 
chusetts. The subject of many of these conferences was war with 
the Dutch or the Indians. He represented New Haven yearly 
at the meeting of the United Colonies from 1665 until New 
Haven joined with Connecticut and then in five different years 
was Connecticut’s delegate, twice serving as ee of the 
meetings. 

In 1658 Leete was elected Deputy Governor of New Haven and 
in 1661 became its last Governor. That year by his famous delay 
of the messengers who had come to apprehend the regicide judges 
he enabled Goffe and Whalley to escape. Doubtless Governor 
Leete favored the joining of New Haven with Connecticut, but 
he did not think it should be done too hastily. The peaceful union 
was accomplished in 1664 through his diplomacy. During this 
time he was strongly opposed by Dr. Bryan Rossiter, who had a 
personal grudge against him and caused much trouble. Rossiter 
wished to rush into a union. 

After the union William Leete continued to be prominent, as 
chief magistrate of the New Haven County Court from 1664 
until 1676, as moderator of the General Court in 1668, as one 
of a committee of five to consult with Rhode Island about 
boundaries in 1669, the year he was chosen Deputy Governor of 
Connecticut. In 1671 he was on the committee which compiled 
the laws and in 1674 was sent to keep court in Stonington for 
the disputed Narragansett Country. May 11, 1676 he succeeded 
his friend John Winthrop, who had just died, as Governor of 
Connecticut. He was urged to move to Hartford in 1678 that he 
might be consulted more readily and was given a salary of £100 
a year. For seven years in difficult times he served wisely as 
Governor. Governor Leete married three times and had nine 
children. He died April 16, 1683. 

3. James Fitch, who was born in 1649, was a deputy from 
Norwich to the Connecticut General Court from 1678 to 1681 and 
an assistant for three periods covering twenty-two years in all. 
His military career seems to have been rather extensive, for he 
was captain of the Norwich Train Band May 1680 and in com- 
mand of the New London Fort in August 1689. That year he was 
sent with Major Nathan Gold to confer with Captain Jacob 
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Leister at the Fort in New York. Finally in 1696 he became 
sergeant-major of the County of New London. He had served 
the year before as a commissioner on the question of the boundary 
line between Massachusetts and Connecticut. He died in 1727. 

4. Thomas and Alice Kimberly moved from Dorchester in 
1639 and that year was born their son Eleazer, who is said to 
have been the first male child born in New Haven. In 1661 and 
also in 1689 we find him a schoolmaster in Wethersfield. He was 
a rate maker in 1675 and made a freeman two years later. He 
was probably the “Kimberley” who was a student at Harvard 
in 1658 and 1659. As one apparently of superior education and 
social position, he took a prominent part in the organization of 
the town of Glastonbury and was a representative from that town 
to the General Assembly in 1694, 1696 and again in 1698 and 
was secretary of the Colony from 1696 until his death in 1709. 

5. Caleb Stanley, born in 1642, was four times deputy from 
Hartford to the Connecticut General Court. In 1689 he became 
captain of the Train Band of the south side of Hartford and 
was on the Council of Safety. From 1692 until 1701 he was an 
assistant, and during that time, in 1694, was one of the commis- 
sioners of Indian Affairs for Connecticut at Albany. He died 
in 1718. 

6. William Jones, who was born in 1624 in England, came 
from London to this country in 1660, on the same boat with 
Whalley and Goffe, and settled in New Haven. He afterwards 
helped to secrete these two regicides. He was a magistrate of 
the New Haven Colony in 1662 and 1663 and became its Deputy 
Governor in 1664. That same year he was a commissioner of the 
United Colonies and the next year became an assistant of the 
Colony of Connecticut. He held this office until 1687 and again 
from 1689 until 1691 when he was elected Deputy Governor of 
Conneeticut. He held this position for six years and in 1698 
was judge of the County Court of New Haven. He died in 
1706. 

7. Nathan Gold was the son of Nathan Gold who came to 
Fairfield from South Edmonsbury, England, in 1646 and was one 
of the nineteen petitioners for the charter of the Connecticut 
Colony. The son, born in Fairfield in 1663, served as ensign and 
then captain of the Fairfield Train Band, and as deputy from 
and commissioner for Fairfield. He was many times elected an 
assistant and served at various times as judge of the Probate 
Court, the County Court and the Court of Assistants. Finally 
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in 1708 he became Deputy Governor of Connecticut and held the 
office until 1723. In 1712 he was made chief justice of the 
Superior Court of the Colony. He died at Fairfield in 1723. 

8. John Eliot was a grandson of the “Apostle to the Indians” 
by the same name. He was educated by his grandfather, Major 
General Gookin of Cambridge, who arranged to have him go 
to Harvard. He was graduated from Harvard with a degree of 
Master of Arts in 1865. He studied divinity and began work as 
a minister but soon went to Guilford and became a lawyer and 
a politician. He was a schoolmaster in Guilford from 1694 until 
1697 and in 1696 a deputy from Guilford to the General Court. 
He moved to Windsor about 1700 and was several times a deputy 
from that town. He served as a justice of the peace and judge of 
the Hartford County Court. He was born in 1667 and died in 
1719. He had been married twice and had six children by the 
second wife. 


CHAPTER VI 


FROM COLONY TO: SEALE 


N MAY 1742 an act was passed appointing Deputy 
I Governor Roger Wolcott," Thomas Fitch* and Jona- 
than Trumbull,’ all later Governors of Connecticut, 
a committee with full power to inspect and revise the 
laws, with the proviso that they should make no altera- 
tion in the laws that related to freeholds. The com- 
mittee was to lay its doings before the Assembly in 
October, but in October another act was enacted ap- 
pointing the same people and John Bulkley,’ judge of 
the Probate Court a committee for the same purpose. 
In 1744 Thomas Fitch alone was appointed to the task, 
and later we find orders for paying him, once for the 
work in revising the laws, and once for the work and 
for entertaining the committee. He probably did the 
greater part of the work. 

The revision did not appear until 1750 when over a 
thousand copies were printed. Most of these must have 
been bound since in October, 1750, Green was ordered 
to bind two hundred fifty copies ‘“‘as soon as may be” _ 
and besides “to print and in the best manner to bind the 
number of eight hundred and fifty copies.” Later, the 
whole volume was reset, forming practically a new 
edition although it was still dated 1750. The existing 
copies of this second edition all have the compilation of 
the session acts printed in 1768 bound with them, and 
the edition may not have been issued until that date. 

A law giving the County Courts power to appoint 
attorneys and issue the oath to them appears in this re- 


vision. No other person was to be admitted to make any 
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plea at the bar except in his own case. The oath for 
attorneys is almost identical with the one now used. 
In the “Act for Regulating Fees’ the amounts were 
given which could be recovered for attorney’s fees in 
the County and the Superior Courts. Four shillings 
were allowed in the County Court and eight shillings in 
the Superior Court. 

Our present law in section 2117 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1918 gives the director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station authority to uproot all currant or 
gooseberry bushes infected with the white pine rust for 
the purpose of saving the white pine trees. Nearly two 
hundred years before this act was passed the Revision 
of 1750 contained a statute enacted in 1726 giving 
the separate towns, through their town meetings, power 
to order the destruction of ail barberry bushes because 
they were “thought to be very hurtful, by occasion, (or 
at least increasing) the blasting of English grain.” 
Wheat rust lives one of its two years on barberry bushes 
and the like. Our forefathers were not as lacking in 
scientific knowledge as is sometimes supposed. 

The towns to be included in the Counties of Hartford, 


New Haven, New London, Fairfield and Windham were 


named. The towns now in Litchfield, Tolland and Mid- 
dlesex Counties were then in the adjoining counties. 
The act establishing Litchfield County was passed the 
next year, 1751. A long section provided for the vari- 
ous courts and their management. No member of the 
court was to be arrested during the session of the court 
nor while going to or from court. The section closed 
with a provision forbidding “reproachful or unbecom- 
ing speeches or behaviour toward any . . . mem- 
ber of the court in the face of the court.” 
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In this revision the Bible references for the capital 
laws are omitted though many of the laws are the same. 
A section on “Keeping the Lord’s Day” is still present 
and also interesting sections on lotteries and lying. The 
ecclesiastical development of the State is shown by the 
act granting to Baptists the same privileges that had 
recently been granted to the Quakers in discharging 
them from the payment of taxes for the support of the 
gospel ministry and building of meeting houses.” 

Another edition of the Revision of 1750 with the ad- 
ditional acts appended had come out in 1769, but the 
first revision of the Connecticut statutes after the 
United States became independent of Great Britain ap- 
peared in 1784. The work was begun the year before 
when Roger Sherman and Richard Law,’ judges of the 
Superior Court, were appointed to reduce all of the 
statutes to a code with such changes as they thought 
expedient. 

Roger Sherman was one of Connecticut’s leading 
citizens during the period. He was born at Newton, 
Massachusetts, April 19, 1721; but in 1723 the family 
moved to Stoughton. His father was a farmer and a 
shoemaker; and Roger worked with him, but studied 
when he could to supplement his district school knowl- 
edge. He was early interested in mathematics, law and 
politics. He was always a student, and his interests 
later broadened. 

When the father died in 1743 the family moved to 
New Milford, Connecticut to be with the oldest brother. 
Roger is said to have gone on foot. He wished to 
become a surveyor, but money was needed so he con- 
tinued the shoemaker’s business and cultivated a small 
farm. In 1745 he was made surveyor for the County 
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of New Haven, and later when New Milford became a 
part of Litchfield County he was surveyor for that 
county for six years. Roger Sherman joined the church, 
became a deacon and was ever after interested and 
active in church work. He was a member of the lower 
house of the General Assembly most of the time from 
1755 until 1761 and at various times held nearly every 
local office. 

In 1750 Roger and his brother opened a country 
store, which he continued for ten years, part of the time 
alone. During this same time he published an almanac 
and one or two pamphlets. Boutell, his biographer, 
attributes to “Sanderson’s Lives” this story of the 
reason for his studying law.—A neighbor needed legal 
advice and commissioned Sherman, who was going to 
town, to get it for him from a certain eminent lawyer. 
Roger wrote down a statement of the case as best he 
could before he left home. The lawyer observing that 
he referred to a paper asked to borrow it to aid him in 
making out a necessary application by way of petition. 
Young Sherman gave it up reluctantly, and the attorney 
found that with few alterations in form it was equal to 
any petition he could have prepared and advised Roger 
to study law. 

Roger Sherman was admitted to the bar in 1754 and 
was a justice of the peace and later a justice of the quo- 
rum for Litchfield County and ex officio a member of 
the County Court. His sagacity, prudence and fair- 
mindedness were recognized by his appointment to serve 
on many important committees of the Legislature, such 
as that to consider how the treasury should be supplied 
with money to pay the charges of the Government for the 
expedition to Crown Point and the committee of the 
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upper house to consider the claims of the settlers near 
the Susquehanna. In 1761 he apparently gave up the 
practice of law and moved to New Haven where he had 
started a store the year before. He also had a store in 
Wallingford. He was deeply interested in Yale, was 
its treasurer for eleven years and received an honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from it in 1768. He led 
the movement to secure the city government of New 
Haven and was its first mayor, winning by three votes, 
and serving until his death. 

Sherman was a member of the lower house of the 
Legislature for two years and of the upper house for 
twenty years. While justice of the quorum for New 
Haven County he once tried Benedict Arnold and 
others for riotous conduct. He was appointed a judge 
of the Superior Court in May 1766 and continued in 
office until 1789. 

Judge Sherman was in advance of his time in claim- 
ing the independence of the Colonies and was active in 
bringing it about, serving on the committees of the Con- 
tinental Congress which drew up the Declaration of 
Rights, which drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
and which prepared the Articles of Confederation. He 
was the only one to sign all of the four great national 
compacts—the Constitution, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the Declaration of Independence and the Associa- 
tion of 1774. He played an important part in the 
contest over the so-called Connecticut Compromise’ by 
which the states were to be represented according to 
population in the House and to be equally represented in 
the Senate. He suggested the compromise that if the 
electors failed to choose a President the vote should be 
by the House of Representatives—each state to have 
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one vote. He served many terms in Congress, resign- 
ing from the bench for that purpose. By his speeches 
and writings Connecticut was influenced to favor the 
Constitution. In May 1791 he became a United States 
Senator. 

Roger Sherman was married twice and had seven 
children by the first wife and eight by the second. He 
appreciated the value of a college education and had 
four sons and two brothers who were graduated from 
Yale. 

Boutell, his biographer, says of him, “His influence 
over men was greatly strengthened by his strong sense 
of justice; and his remarkable success in so often secur- 
ing the adoption of the measures he advocated was 
owing to the fact that he was believed to be not only a 
wise man, but a wise man striving to do right.” He 
died suddenly at New Haven July 23, 1793. 

Rebecca, daughter of Roger Sherman, married Hon- 
orable Simeon Baldwin whose son was Honorable Roger 
Sherman Baldwin, grandson Honorable Simeon Eben 
Baldwin and great grandson Roger Sherman Baldwin, 
all notable lawyers.” 

The work of Sherman and Law in revising the stat- 
utes was discussed and criticized at length by the Legis- 
lature before it was finally adopted, and all laws left 
out of the code were expressly repealed. The code as 
printed was preceded by the Charter and the Articles 
of Confederation and was printed by Timothy Green at 
New London. 

The Charter granted by Charles IT in 1660 was in- 
cluded because it was regarded as in a general way to 
correspond to the constitutions of other states. It 
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continued to be so regarded by many until the adoption 
of the Constitution in 1818. 

All of the statutes of Connecticut had been printed 
in folio until a later edition of this revision brought out 
in 1786 by the press of Elisha Babcock at Hartford. 
This was in octavo; and the code was preceded by an 
index, the Charter of Connecticut, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation and the 
Treaty of Peace between the United States and Great 
Britain, and followed by the sessions acts from May 
1784 to May 1786. 

Progress in the separation of Church and State is seen 
in the act providing that dissenters should not incur 
any penalty for not attending the worship established 
by law and that all denominations of Christians differ- 
ing from the established societies should be exempted 
from the taxes for the support of the worship of such 
societies. But all persons who did not attend and help 
support any other public worship were still to be taxed 
for the support of the established society. Also the 
act is continued by which it is provided that if any per- 
son who had been educated in or made profession of 
the Christian religion should deny the Being of a God; 
or any One of the Persons in the Holy Trinity to be 
God; or should assert that there are more gods than 
One; or should deny the Christian religion to be true or 
the Holy Scriptures to be of divine authority, he should 
for the first offense be incapable to have or enjoy any 
offices or employments and for the second offence, should 
be disabled to sue, prosecute, plead or maintain any ac- 
tion or information in law or equity or be guardian of 
any child, or executor of any will, or administrator of 
any estate. The 1784 Revision first contained the act 
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permitting Quakers to make solemn affirmation instead 
of taking an oath. . } 

One is reminded of the Revolutionary War and the 
recent change of government by the following titles of 
laws:—‘“An Act for taking up and securing Deserters 
and for punishing those who shall conceal them,” “An 
Act to enable the Subjects of his Most Christian 
Majesty, to transfer and settle such of their Estates and 
Property as is or shall happen to fall within this State,” 
“An Act for regulating the Choice of Delegates to rep- 
resent this State in the Congress of the United States,” 
and “An Act for enabling the United States of America 
to commence and prosecute Actions or Suits in any of 
the Courts in this State, for the recovery of their com- 
mon Rights and Interests.” 

To us these laws still smack of an earlier day in the 
provision requiring every town to make and maintain 
a good pair of stocks and in the act to prevent duelling, 
which imposes a forfeiture of £1000 upon any person 
who challenges or accepts a challenge to fight with a 
dangerous weapon, also from any one who delivers a 
challenge or countenances a fight. Another interesting 
act is for the preventing of horse racing. 

“An Act for regulating the Market and ascertaining 
the Weight of Bunches of Onions” and “An Act to pro- 
mote the making of Raw Silk within this State,” indicate 
some of the lines along which the State was developing. 
An attempt to “encourage literature and genius” was 
made by giving authors of books, pamphlets, maps, and 
charts the sole right of publishing them for fourteen 
years. 

The acts incorporating the cities of New Haven and 
New London are in the 1784 Revision, while those for 
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Hartford, Middletown, and Norwich are in the session 
laws for that year. Tolland County was established by 
the session laws of 1785. : 

After the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted in 1789 some changes in the laws of Connecticut 
were found necessary, and in 1795 a committee consist- 
ing of Jonathan Brace,’ Chauncey Goodrich,” and 
Enoch Perkins’ was appointed to “compile and ex- 
punge.’ The revision was completed in 1796 and 
printed in octavo at Hartford by Hudson and Goodwin. 
Again the text was preceded by an index, the Charter, 
the Declaration of Independence; and in place of the 
Articles of Confederation was the Constitution of the 
United States. This revision did not greatly differ 
from that of 1784. Not more than twelve or fifteen acts 
were dropped, but a good many were amended or added 
to, and all the acts passed between 1784 and 1795 were 
inserted. 

Amounts of money were written in the United States 
denominations rather than the English as before. Dates 
were given for all acts passed since the preceding revi- 
sion and in some other cases. Acts for the incorpora- 
tion of the Hartford, Middletown, New Haven and 
New London banks appear in this volume. 

An act passed October 1791 imposed a fine on any 
one who did not abstain from every kind of servile 
labour and recreation (works of necessity and mercy 
excepted) on days appointed by the Governor for public 
fasting and thanksgiving. The preamble to an act in- 
corporating a medical society read, ‘“Whereas well reg- 
ulated Medical Societies have been found to contribute 
to the diffusion of true science, and particularly the 
knowledge of the healing art; Therefore,—”’ A greater 
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interest in travel was apparent in the acts requiring the 
towns on the post roads to erect monuments showing 
the distances from other towns on the roads and also 
requiring them to erect post-guides at the corners or 
division of all the principal roads. An act dated May 
1784 and entitled ‘An Act to encourage the destroying 
of Wolves” was in this revision. A similar law had 
appeared in all the revisions from the Code of 1650 until 
the Revision of 1754 but for some reason was there 
omitted. 
NOTES 

1. Roger Wolcott, the elder, was born in Windsor in 1679. 
In an autobiography he said that he never attended a school but 
in 1690 his “mind turned to learning.” He was a weaver and after 
nine years of apprenticeship during his minority, carried on a 
successful business. 

His political experience was wide. He was a selectman in 1707 
and then representative from Windsor to the lower house, justice 
of the peace, member of the Governor’s Council, a judge of the 
County Court, a judge of the Supreme Court and chief justice 
of the Supreme Court in rapid succession. In 1741 he became 
Deputy Governor and in 1750 Governor of Connecticut. His 
political career was cut off by an unfortunate incident. A Span- 
ish vessel in distress put into New London Harbor for protection 
and was robbed. Wolcott was blamed for the condition which 
made it possible, and this cost him his reelection in 1754. 

He had some military experience, for in 1745 he was a major 
general and second only to Pepperell in command of the Connec- 
ticut troops against Louisburg and with one exception was the 
oldest man in the army. 

Roger Wolcott’s literary tendencies were strong. He pub- 
lished one of the earliest volumes of poetry known in the Colony. 
The manuscript narrative of the history of the Colony, which he 
wrote at the instigation of President Clapp, is still in existence. 
His history of the grant of the charter in homely rhymes began :— 


“The Sages of Connecticut do meet 

To pay their homage at their prince’s feet 
To whom they seek to hasten an address 

To shew their duty and their joy’s excess.” 
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When he retired in 1754 he devoted himself to linguistic and 
religious studies until his death at Windsor in 1767. 

2. Thomas Fitch was born in Norwalk in 1700, and in 1721 
was the first Norwalk man to be graduated from Yale. He took 
a course of theological study and served as occasional supply in 
the pulpit in Norwalk, but apparently, he was more inclined to 
law than theology and so changed professions. President Dwight 
described him as “probably the most learned lawyer who had ever 
been an inhabitant of the Colony.” He served as an assistant 
for twelve years, a justice of the peace, one of the Governor’s 
assistants, and as an associate and later chief justice of the 
Superior Court. 

In 1751 Fitch became Deputy Governor and Governor in 1754. 
He did all he could to prevent the passage of the Stamp Act but 
in 1765 submitted to it. He took Ingersoll, the stampmaster, 
under his protection and issued a proclamation against turbulent 
proceedings. He was told by Israel Putnam that if he did not 
admit the Sons of Liberty to his house to destroy the stamped 
paper the building would be levelled to the ground. He was 
defeated at the next election and retired to private life. Thomas 
Fitch probably did most of the work in revising the laws for the 
1750 Revision. Rev. Moses Dickinson, preaching Fitch’s funeral 
sermon in 1774, said of this revision that it was “justly esteemed, 
by gentlemen in Great Britain, who are acquainted with them, 
to be the best code of plantation laws that was ever published.” 

3. Jonathan Trumbull, who was born at Lebanon, Connecticut 
in 1710 and was graduated from Harvard in 1727, was the first 
war Governor of Connecticut. He had entered Harvard at the 
age of thirteen. He studied divinity with the pastor at Lebanon 
and became a minister at Colchester but in 1731 went to help his 
father in the store and was so successful that the business was 
greatly extended. 

At some time in his early life he studied law and was many 
times a member of the General Assembly and in 1739 became its 
speaker. He was also Governor’s assistant and reélected to that 
office twenty-two times. He had his turn as judge of the County 
Court, assistant judge of the Superior Court, chief justice of the 
Superior Court and from 1766 until 1769 was Deputy Governor. 
He was Governor of Connecticut from 1769 until he resigned 
because of age in 1783. 

During this time he was a valued friend and adviser of Wash- 
ington who often referred to him as Brother Jonathan. As a 
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result the United States came to be personified as Brother Jona- 
than. His importance and usefulness are immeasurable. He sat 
in the Council of Safety over a thousand days. Both Yale and 
the University of Edinburgh recognized his worth in conferring 
upon him the degree of LL.D. He married Faith Robinson and 
had four sons and two daughters. When he died at Lebanon in 
1785 he left $100 to Yale. 

4. John Bulkley was born at Colchester in 1705. He was a 
grandson of the Reverend and Honorable Gershom Bulkley of 
Wethersfield and son of the Reverend John Bulkley of Colchester, 
both Harvard graduates; but he went to Yale and was graduated 
in 1726. In Colchester he was both a lawyer and a physician, and 
he represented the town at thirty-one sessions of the General As- 
sembly before 1743, and from then until his death was a member 
of the upper house or Governor’s Council. He was also judge of 
the East Haddam Probate District for the last twelve years of his 
life and a judge of the Superior Court for eight years. He was a 
staunch supporter of stringent methods of government. He was 
twice married and had four daughters and three sons. He died 
of an apoplectic fit July 1753 at the age of forty-eight. 

5. The development of the law of Connecticut on the subject 
of religion is carefully and exhaustively stated in “The Develop- 
ment of Religious Liberty in Connecticut” (1905) by M. Louise 
Greene. 

6. Richard Law was born at Milford March 17, 1733. He was 
a sixth son by a fifth wife of Jonathan Law who was Governor 
of Connecticut from 1741 to 1750. Richard was graduated from 
Yale in 1751. He studied law with Jared Ingersoll and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1754. After he had practiced a short time 
at Milford he went to New London to practice. He was elected 
to the lower house of the General Assembly and was a member 
of the council for ten years. 

Richard Law was nominated to the Continental Congress in 
1776 and might have been a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but at the critical political time he was in a hospital 
with smallpox. However, his views were in accord with that 
document. He was elected to Congress from 1777 to 1778 and 
again from/1781 to 1784 but a good deal of the time was unable 
to attend. When the city of New London was incorporated he 
was persuaded to become its first mayor and held the office for 
twenty-two years. He was a judge of the Superior Court, then of 
the Supreme Court and finally chief justice of the Supreme Court. 
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He gave this up in 1789 to become United States District judge for 
Connecticut under an appointment by Washington, who was his 
personal friend. 

In 1801 Richard Law declined to permit his name to be used 
as a candidate for Governor. Yale honored him with a degree of 
LL.D. in 1802. He died at New London in 1806. He had 
married Ann Prentice and had twelve children. 

7. “The credit for the great compromise has been claimed by 
different men, and it has been ascribed to others. Of more recent 
years, through the weight of Bancroft’s* influence, the credit has 
been very generally attributed to the Connecticut delegation, and 
the compromise has been quite commonly known as the ‘Connecti- 
cut compromise.’ It is true that the delegates from Connecticut 
were responsible for bringing forward the formal question. In- 
troduced by Doctor Johnson, who spoke seldom but very much 
to the point and was therefore accorded a respectful hearing, the 
motion was made by Ellsworth ‘that i in the second branch 
each State shall have an equal vote.’ In the debate of the ee 
lowing day this was referred to at least once as the ‘Connecticut 
proposal’ and once as the ‘Connecticut motion.’ It is undoubtedly 
true that the Connecticut delegates took an important part in get- 
ting the compromise adopted. But credit to the exclusion of 
others cannot be given to any individual nor to any delegation, 
nor to any group of men other than to the small-state men in 
general.” “The Framing of the Constitution,” (1913) by Max 
Farrand. 

8. A granddaughter of Roger Sherman married Henry White 
of New Haven, a lawyer, who was one of the first men in the 
State to devote his attention exclusively to conveyancing and the 
examination of ‘titles to lands. The work which he commenced 
in 1832 was carried forward by his sons, Henry D. White, Oliver 
S. White, Charles A. White and Roger S. White and is now being 
carried forward by a firm of which his grandson, Roger Sherman 
White, is the head. An interesting sketch of Mr. Henry White’s 
life, prepared by Ex-Governor Siméon E. Baldwin, can be found 
in the appendix to volume 47 of the Connecticut Reports. He 
was a son of Dyer White, who was a lawyer and a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas for New Haven County. 

9. Jonathan Brace, the second son in a family of ten children, 
was born at Harwinton, Connecticut, November 12, 1754. In 
1779 he was graduated from Yale where he had applied himself 
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closely to his studies. During his junior year, while the college 
was broken up, he boarded with Mrs. Anna White Kimberly, a 
young widow with two children; and that year he married her. 
He had intended to study for the ministry, but probably gave this 
up because of his early marriage. Instead he studied law under 
the Honorable Oliver Ellsworth of Hartford and was admitted 
to the bar at Bennington, Vermont in 1779. 

Jonathan Brace practiced law at Pawlet, Vermont, for a short 
time and then at Manchester, Vermont. While in Vermont he 
was, for short periods, justice of the peace, judge of Probate, 
member of the first Council of Censors and states attorney for 
Bennington County. 

At the age of thirty-two he moved back to Connecticut going 
to Glastonbury and four years later in 1790 was admitted to the 
Connecticut bar. He had represented Glastonbury in the Legis- 
lature for six sessions before he moved to Hartford in 1794. 
In Hartford he continued his professional and political career. 
He was judge of the County Court for twelve years and of the 
Probate Court for fifteen years and served for awhile as state’s 
attorney for Hartford County. In May, 1798, he was made an 
assistant and in October of the same year, a member of Con- 
gress; but in 1800 he resigned because of ill health. Neverthe- 
less two years later he again became an assistant and held the 
office until the adoption of the new state constitution, when he 
became a state Senator. In 1820 he declined further election. 
He served the city of Hartford as a common councilman, an alder- 
man and finally for nine years as mayor. He resigned from this 
office in 1824 because of old age. 

Brace was admitted to the church at the age of twenty; and 
though he did not become a minister, he kept up an interest in 
religious affairs. He was a trustee of the Missionary Society of 
Connecticut for thirty years. His career for forty years in 
public life shows the confidence in which he was held as a man 
and as a lawyer. 

10. Chauncey Goodrich was born at Durham, Connecticut, 
October 20, 1759. He was graduated from Yale in 1776, and 
remained at College for awhile as a Berkeley Scholar. He taught 
at the Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven for a short time 
and from 1779 until 1781 was a tutor at Yale. He had found time 
to study law with the Honorable Charles Chauncey, began to 
practice in Hartford and obtained a high rank at the bar for 
learning, talents and integrity. 
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After serving a short term in the State Legislature he repre- 
sented Connecticut in Congress. At this time his brother-in-law, 
Oliver Wolcott, Jr., was secretary of the treasury. This brought 
him in close touch with the Administration to which he gave his 
hearty support. His next service was on the State Executive 
Council; and in 1807 he was sent to the United States Senate. 
Five years later he resigned and became mayor of Hartford and 
the next year, 1813, Lieutenant Governor of Connecticut. He held 
both of these offices until his death. In 1814 he headed the Con- 
necticut delegation at the famous Hartford Convention and in 
spite of his age was active in its work. He died in August of 
1815. He had been married twice, but had no children. 

11. Enoch Perkins was born August 16, 1760, in New London 
County, Connecticut. He was graduated from Yale in 1781 and 
studied law with the Honorable William Channing of Newport, 
Rhode Island. He was a tutor at Yale for about two years, but - 
from 1786 until his death he practiced law in Hartford and dis- 
tinguished himself by, his devotion to his work, sound judgment, 
and conscientious regard for duty. 

Enoch Perkins represented Hartford in the General Assembly 
from 1805 until 1809, when he was appointed state’s attorney for 
Hartford County. After a short illness he died in Hartford 
August 28, 1828. He had married Anna Pitkin, and they had 
four daughters and three sons. 

Beginning with Enoch Perkins four generations of the family 
have followed the legal profession in Hartford. The others are 
Thomas C. Perkins, his son; Charles Enoch Perkins, his grand- 
son, and Arthur Perkins, his great grandson. Arthur Perkins is 
now practicing in Hartford in the firm of Perkins, Wells, and 
Davis. Enoch Perkins’ daughter, Emily, married Honorable 
Roger Sherman Baldwin, whose son is the Honorable Simeon 
Eben Baldwin and grandson Roger Sherman Baldwin, all lawyers. 


CHAPTER VII 
STATUTORY REVISIONS SINCE 1800 


| | UDSON and Goodwin, printers in Hartford had 
published all of the session laws since 1797 and 
some before that. In 1807 they proposed to 
publish an edition of the statutes of the State under the 
superintendance of such persons as the General Assem- 
bly should appoint. The Assembly appointed Honor- 
able John Treadwell,” Enoch Perkins,*? and Thomas 
Day.* 

The revision itself was not greatly changed, but it is 
valuable particularly for its advertisement, notes and 
index, all of which were the work of Thomas Day. The 
advertisement contains a history of the previous re- 
visions of the statutes. A date is given for every sec- 
tion or portion of a section of the statutes; and the foot- 
notes are invaluable in tracing the history of the various 
acts. The index is detailed covering one hundred 
seventeen pages and having over six thousand abstracts. 
One page is taken up by a table of the times and places 
of holding courts and errata. In some copies is a copy- 
right notice dated the thirty-third year of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. The Con- 
necticut Charter of 1660 and the Constitution of the 
United States with its first twelve amendments directly 
precede the statutes themselves. The revision is called 
Book I and the statutes are divided into titles, chapters 
and sections. In this way all acts on one subject are 
brought together. The titles are in alphabetical order. 
Book II was to contain the future session acts divided 


into sessions, chapters and sections. Such a volume con- 
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taining the session acts from 1808 to 1820 later 
appeared. 

In the 1808 Revision were inserted some acts passed 
after the previous revision, which had never been printed 
before. All acts which had expired or been wholly 
repealed were omitted. Where part of an act had been 
repealed or altered it was printed in small type in 
brackets, and a marginal note explained whether it was 
repealed, altered or had expired. Marginal references 
showed where one act was affected by another and ex- 
plained some obsolete terms. The side notes indicating 
in brief the contents of the sections were supplied, ex- 
tended and corrected. The making of the revision was 
a colossal task well accomplished. 

A good deal of space was taken up by acts incorporat- 
ing cities, boroughs, banks and aqueduct companies. 
Also the first acts incorporating insurance companies 
appeared in this volume. Another act was to incorpor- 
ate a company to clear the channel of the Connecticut 
River. Yale College appears in this revision for the 
first time in an act enlarging the powers and increasing 
the funds of the college. 

One law was to prevent the circulation of books of 
an immoral tendency. Another entitled “Freedom of 
the Press” permitted proof of the truth of the matter 
asserted to be introduced as a defence in a prosecution 
for libel. Ten years later a similar provision was in- 
serted as article one, section seven, in the Constitution 
of Connecticut. In the light of the popularity of thea- 
ters today it is interesting to read a statute passed in 
1808 which says, ““No company of players, or persons 
whatsoever, shall exhibit any tragedies, comedies, 
farces, or other dramatic pieces or compositions, or any 
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pantomines, or other theatrical shows whatsoever on any 
public theatre, or elsewhere in this State, with views of 
gain, ——.” 

The new State Constitution adopted in 1818 made 
changes in the laws necessary. Thomas Day* and Lem- 
uel Whitman* were appointed in 1819 to recommend 
changes. Among other things they recommended a gen- 
eral revision, and in 1820 Zephaniah Swift’ was 
appointed to work with them. 

In their report in 1821 they said that circumstances 
had induced them “to omit all statutes, and parts of 
statutes, which have been directly repealed, or super- 
seded by new provisions, or become obsolete by the 
change of manners and customs, or inconsistent with 
the sentiments of the age, or repugnant to the principles 
and spirit of the Constitution.” They further shortened 
the revision by combining the various acts incorporating 
cities, and those incorporating boroughs and omitting 
temporary regulations from those incorporating banks. 
Private acts such as those incorporating manufacturing, 
aqueduct, and insurance companies were omitted as not 
of public interest. Statutes and parts of statutes relat- 
ing to the same subject were brought together under 
comprehensive titles arranged alphabetically; and the 
system of titles, chapters, and sections was still used. 

A preface, a table of contents, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the United States with 
its amendments and the Constitution of Connecticut 
filled about forty-two pages in the forepart of the book, 
and at the end was an index. The result was a concise 
code contained in a volume smaller than the revision of 
1808 and yet containing the necessary laws there found 
and those passed after 1808. 
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S. G. Goodrich, and Huntington and Hopkins of 
Hartford were the publishers. 

Editions of the 1821 Revision appeared in 1824, 1835 
and 1838. Each also included the legislation subse- 
quent to 1821 to its date. The 1835 edition was the first 
to contain references to Connecticut judicial decisions. 

Governor Henry Dutton,’ Judge Loren P. Waldo,’ 
and Francis Fellowes* were appointed a committee to 
prepare a new revision of the statutes in 1847. In the 
usual manner they shortened, combined and improved 
the various statutes as much as seemed possible or wise. 
They also took the opportunity to suggest new measures 
which would be improvements, and the Legislature ap- 
proved such of these as they thought proper. Those 
mentioned in the preface of the edition which were thus 
introduced were the ones providing for the admission of 
parties as witnesses; for the survivorship of actions, that 
is, permitting executors, administrators, or next of kin 
to complete the litigation of parties then deceased and to 
bring certain actions which the deceased might have 
brought; for the substitution of security in place of at- 
tachments, thus permitting the use of attached property 
so long as the alleged creditor is made safe; and for the 
perpetration of testimony by taking depositions, that is, 
for questioning witnesses as to matters in controversy 
and having the questions and answers written down 
before trial and even before any suit has been brought. 
The testimony was thus made available when the time 
for trial arrived. Depositions had been permitted 
as early as 1702 in suits already brought. An- 
other measure introduced was for the peremptory 
challenge of jurors. In many jury cases both sides are 
allowed to question the jurors and to have a juror 
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excused if sufficient cause is shown, but this new statute 
permitted each side to excuse a certain number and to 
have them eliminated without assigning any reason. 
A provision for offer of compromise by offer of judg- 
ment was new in this revision. The defendant could 
offer to accept judgment, that is allow the case to be 
decided against him without controversy, if the damages 
were limited to a certain amount stated by him. If the 
plaintiff accepted the offer the case was ended. If the 
plaintiff refused to accept the offer and the case went to 
trial and the final judgment was for no more than the 
amount of the offer then the plaintiff and not the de- 
fendant would have to pay the costs of the case. Other 
new provisions were for the amicable adjustment of 
suits ;? for the withdrawal of actions; for the attestation 
of wills and for the partition of real estate among joint 
owners. The revision was published by H. S. Parsons 
& Company of Hartford and was known as the Revision 
of 1849. 

In 1854 a committee was appointed to compile an 
edition of the Revision of 1849 ‘‘with the statutes since 
enacted and now in force.” The committee consisted of 
Governor Dutton,’ Oliver H. Perry,’’ John Dunham,” 
Henry Peck,” Henry B. Harrison,” and J. Hammond 
Trumbull.* They made few alterations but inserted 
the acts under the proper titles in the former revision. 
Also some corrections and additions were made in the 
index. The result is known as the compilation of 1854. 

In May, 1864, Governor Dutton’ and Judge Waldo’ 
were again named on a committee for revising the stat- 
utes of the State. David B. Booth’’ was the third mem- 
ber. The same arrangement was used but new titles 
were inserted. In some cases whole sections and chap- 
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ters were rewritten. Dates for the laws were given in 
the margin at the beginning of the sections and over the 
side notes. The report of the committee was adopted 
in 1865, and the committee was authorized to incorpo- 
rate the acts of 1865 in the revision and to insert notes 
with references to judicial decisions. Four thousand 
copies were ordered, and the revision of 1866 was 
printed by John H. Benham at New Haven. 

In 1872 David B. Booth,”’ George C. Woodruff,’* John 
P. C. Mather,” Simeon E. Baldwin,* John S. Turrill” 
and Albert S. Bolles were members of a committee with 
large powers to prepare a revision of the Statutes of 
Connecticut. Mr. Bolles was prevented from acting by 
other engagements. 

The number of titles was reduced from seventy-two 
to twenty-two. Such a result necessitated many omis- 
sions and consolidations. Also, for the first time the 
titles were in their so-called natural order instead of 
alphabetical order.. Useless or obsolete titles such as 
“Secret Assaults” and “Slavery” were dropped. Any 
provisions which seemed a repetition of the common 
law or other statutes and some pertaining to particular 
cases only, were also omitted, while other particular acts 
were made more general. Amounts for penalties and 
fees, especially Probate fees, were changed. Acts pri- 
vate in nature, though public in form, were not printed 
in the revision but held in force by a saving clause. A 
good many changes in wording were made for the pur- 
pose of condensation. This revision contained a statute 
giving land owners damages for injury to property as a 


result of changing the grade of an adjoining highway. - 


Before this statute, after an highway was once estab- 
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lished no adjoining owner could get any damages if the 
grade of the highway were changed. 

Other changes were a slight increase in the size of 
the page and the addition of head notes for each chapter, 
giving the subject of each section. The references to 
judicial decisions included those reported in the fortieth 
volume of the Connecticut Reports. The Acts of 1874 
were incorporated and the whole printed by The Case, 


_. Lockwood & Brainard Company of Hartford as the 


General Statutes of the State of Connecticut. The 
volume was slightly longer and wider than the preceding 
revision but it was thinner. It sold for two dollars. 
The preface of this revision gave a brief but excellent 
history of the statutory revisions in Connecticut up to 
that time. 

Under a resolution of the General Assembly ap- 
proved April 23, 1885, the Governor appointed Honor- 
able Edward L. Cundall, James A. Hovey,” Augustus 
H. Fenn,” R. Jay Walsh,” and George P. McLean” as 
a committee to revise the public statutes and prepare a 
new edition for publication. Mr. Cundall died before 
much had been accomplished. The committee reported 
in January, 1887, and in May was authorized to incor- 
porate the public acts of 1887 with the revision, and pub- 
lish them under the title of the General Statutes of Con- 
necticut. The revision was in the form of a single 
public act divided into eighty-two titles, two hundred 
fifty-four chapters and four thousand twenty-one sec- 
tions, consecutively numbered. Certainly the law had 
erown more complicated in the two hundred and thirty- 
five years since Ludlow’s Code. Marginal notes gave 
the substance of each section and references to the Re- 
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vision of 1875, to later public acts, to rules of court and 
to judicial decisions. 

The committee which undertook the revision of the 
statutes which was published as the Revision of 1902 
consisted of Donald T. Warner,* Gardiner Greene,” 
Henry C. White,” James P. Andrews,” William A. 
King,” and Michael Kenealy.” The Corporation Act 
of 1901 and a law relating to the taxation of certain 
corporations had been prepared by this committee and 
adopted by the Legislature. They were incorporated in 
the new revision and were the most important changes. 

The 1902 revision appeared in one bulky volume with 
four thousand nine hundred thirty-four sections. Side 
notes gave the dates of the origin and amendment of all 
statutes, and footnotes gave references to judicial de- 
cisions through volume seventy-four of the Connecticut 
Reports with a brief note as to the holding in each case. 
The synopsis at the beginning of each chapter was 
omitted, but the section headings were printed in bold 
face type so it was still easy to locate particular points. 

By the time the next revision of the statutes, which 
is the latest to date, appeared, six thousand seven hun- 
dred twenty-six sections were necessary and it was 
thought best to print the revision in two volumes with 
the index in a third. This makes the volumes much 
easier to handle. ‘The special act appointing the com- 
mission for this revision was passed May 7, 1915. 
Those named were.Frank E. Healy,’ John W. Banks,” 
Frank D. Haines,” Harry E. Back,** Ernest L. Isbell, 
and Wallace S. Allis, and the commission appointed 
William M. Maltbie,** as its secretary. Mr. Allis was 
unable to act because of ill health. Mr. Isbell had to 
give up the work to go into military service as colonel of 
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the 102nd Regiment, A. E. F., and his place was taken 
by Milton C. Isbell.* 

The commission did not add to or subtract from the 
laws but made radical changes in the arrangement and 
classification of the subject matter. The marginal refer- 
ences referred to corresponding sections in the Revision 
of 1902 and the public acts thereafter. A complete his- 
tory of a statute may be found by referring back to the 
1902 revision. The new revision contained the public 
acts of 1917 and was known as the Revision of 1918. 
References to judicial decisions in the footnotes included 
those reported in volume 91 of the Connecticut Reports. 


NOTES 


1. John Treadwell, the last of the Puritan Governors of Con- 
necticut, was born at Farmington in 1745 and lived there all his 
life. His father, a well-to-do mechanic, gave him one week in 
which to decide whether he would go to college or not. He made 
the decision, was prepared by Reverend Timothy Pitkin, entered 
Yale in 1763, and was graduated four years later. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the study of the classics. He studied law 
with Judge Titus Hosmer of Middletown but did not wish to 
practice. Some time was spent working on his father’s farm 
and teaching school in winter. He refused a tutorship at Yale 
and entered a mercantile enterprise but fai fede He later made a 
financial success of the manufacture of nitre. In 1769 he married 
Dorothy Pomeroy, and they had two sons and five daughters. 

During the Revolutionary period Treadwell worked for the 
cause of the patriots. For seven years he was in the General 
Assembly, then on the Governor’s Council, and in turn served as 
clerk of Probate, judge of Probate, judge of the Common Pleas 
Court, of the County Court and ex officio of the Supreme Court 
of Errors. From 1798 until 1809 he was Lieutenant Governor, 
and on the death of Governor Trumbull, became Governor. In 
the 1810 election he did not have the full confidence of his party 
and there was no election by the people, but the Legislature con- 
tinued him in office for another year. He was not re-elected in 
1811. John Treadwell was also a delegate to the State conven- 
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tion that ratified the Constitution of the United States in 1788, 
to the Hartford Convention in 1814 and to the Constitutional 
Convention of Connecticut in 1818. 

As deacon of the Congregational church for twenty years, as 
one of the original trustees of the Missionary Society of Connec- 
ticut and as one of the company which founded the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, of which he was 
president until his death, John Treadwell showed his interest in 
religion. He was active in securing the School Fund of the State 
and from 1792 to 1811 was ex officio, a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Yale College and served on its Prudential Committee. 
Yale conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. in 1814. During 
his later years he wrote religious essays, and a few were published 
anonymously. He died in 1823. He was said to have been 
devoid of graces and not a popular speaker, but he was known 
to act uprightly and with a sincere desire to promote the public 
good. 

2. -For brief life of Enoch Perkins see page 80, note 11. 


3. Thomas Day, famous as the first Supreme Court reporter » 


in Connecticut, under formal appointment, was born at New 
Preston, Connecticut, July 6, 1777. He attended the district 
school and worked on a farm during the summers. His father 
and elder brother were his first teachers in Latin and Greek, and 
he studied under Barzillai Slosson of Sharon for a time. He was 
at an academy at New Milford the year before he entered Yale, 
and he was graduated from college in 1797. The next year he 
attended Judge Reeve’s law lectures in Litchfield. While serving 
a year’s tutorship at Williams he read law under Honorable 
Daniel Dewey. For three months before he was admitted to the 
bar he read law with Theodore Dwight in Hartford. He started 
practice in Hartford and lived there the rest of his life. From 
1802 until 1813 he voluntarily attended the sessions of the Su- 
preme Court and reported the decisions, and in 1814, when the 


office was created, he was appointed official reporter and held the 


position until 1853. Twenty-six volumes represent the great 
work of his life. He was also Secretary of State for twenty-five 
years. For ten years he was an associate judge of the Hartford 
County Court and for eight years more its chief judge. As one 
of the two senior aldermen of the city of Hartford, he was one 
of the judges of the City Court for thirteen years. 

Besides his work on the Supreme Court decisions he edited 
about forty volumes of English law books, with notes on Ameri- 
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can and later English decisions. He published “A Digested In- 
dex to the Reported Decisions of the Several Courts of Law in 
the United States” and a “Digest of the Reported Cases Decided 
by the Supreme Court of Errors of the State of Connecticut 
from 1786 to 1838.” He assisted in editing three collections of 
the public statute laws of the State. He was interested in educa- 
tional, philanthropic and religious institutions serving as trustee 
of several of them. 

Thomas Day received a degree of LL.D. from Yale in 1847. 
He died in 1855. He had married Sarah Coit and they had two 
sons and six daughters. 

4. Lemuel Whitman was born in Farmington, June 8, 1780 
and was graduated from Yale in 1800. After graduation he 
taught in a young ladies’ seminary in Bermuda until the close 
of 1801 when he was called home by the sudden death of his 
father. He then decided on law as a profession, took the course 
at the Litchfield Law School, and returned to Farmington to 
practice law. 

He was a Democrat and became in 1818 assistant judge of the 
Superior Court, in 1819 associate judge of the Hartford County 
Court, in 1821 chief judge of the Hartford County Court. He 
was a member of the State Senate for one term and a Represen- 
tative in Congress one term. Later he represented Farmington 
in the Legislature for a year. After his return from Congress 
he continued practice but gradually withdrew from society. Fail- 
ing health and successive pecuniary misfortunes were the causes 
of his drawing more and more into seclusion. He had formerly 
been fond of society and a general favorite. In 1841 he died in 
Farmington after an attack of apoplexy, leaving a wife, three 
sons and three daughters. 

5. Zephaniah Swift was born at Wareham, Massachusetts, 
February 27, 1759. While he was still young his parents moved 
to Lebanon, Connecticut, and he probably attended the excellent 
school established there by Governor Jonathan Trumbull and 
then kept by Nathan Tisdale, a graduate of Harvard. Swift 
entered Yale at fifteen. After his graduation he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar and opened an office in Mansfield, Connecti- 
cut. He soon moved to Windham. 

Zephaniah Swift was a born reformer. He was involved in 
religious disputes in his youth and later labored for the emanci- 


pation of slaves. 
He was a representative from Windham in the State Legisla- 
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ture from 1787 until 1793 and was clerk of the lower house in 
1792. Next he was elected to Congress by the Toleration Party 
but declined reélection in 1797. He returned to the House of 
Representatives in the General Assembly and became its speaker. 
In 1798 he was elected to the upper house. Two years later he 
went to France as secretary of the envoys extraordinary headed by 
Chief Justice Ellsworth and visited the Netherlands before his 
return. 

On his return in 1801 Swift was reelected to the Council but 
in October was chosen a judge of the Superior Court. The 
Supreme Court was originally composed of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and the Council so he was transferred from a higher to a 
lower court but it really meant promotion. In 1806 the judicial 
power of the Governor and Council was transferred to the judges 
of the Superior Court sitting together at stated times and com- 
posing the Supreme Court of Errors. In 1815, Swift was chosen 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Errors. It was his custom 
to give his opinion first in all cases whether he was with the 
majority or not. In 1819 he retired from the bench and did not 
resume practice. 

In 1820, 1821 and 1822 Judge Swift was again a member of 
the lower house of the General Assembly and in 1820 did a good 
part of the work on the commission for the revision of the 
statutes. Many young students had studied law in his office, and 
it was sometimes known as Swift’s Law School. 

Simeon E. Baldwin says “To Zephaniah Swift, more than to 
any other man, Connecticut owes her simple and orderly system 
of private law.” His “System,” “Digest of the Laws of Evidence” 
and “Digest of the Laws of Connecticut” ‘are well known and 
still quoted. He died during a visit at Warren, Ohio, September 
27, 1823 while his last and greatest work was at press. 

6. Henry Dutton was born in Watertown, Connecticut, Febru- 
ary 12, 1796. He was early desirous of improving himself and 
prepared himself for Yale. He was graduated from college in 
1818. While teaching at the village academy in Fairfield, he 
studied law with the Honorable Roger Minott Sherman. He 
was a tutor at Yale College for two years and in 1823 began 
practicing law in Newtown, Connecticut. In 1837 he moved to 
Bridgeport where he had a large practice. During this period 
he was state’s attorney for Fairfield County for a time and several 
times represented Bridgeport in the Legislature. In 1847 he 
moved to New Haven and became Kent Professor of Law in 
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the Yale School of Law. He also continued practice and was 
judge of New Haven County Court for one year. He published 
“The Connecticut Digest” in 1833 and a revision of Swift’s 
“Digest” in 1862 and assisted in preparing three revisions or com- 
pilations of the Connecticut Statutes. 

Judge Dutton was elected Governor of Connecticut by the 
Legislature in 1854, the people having failed to elect a Governor 
in the preceding election. He was chosen judge of the Supreme 
Court of Errors and of the Superior Court in 1861 and remained 
on the bench until he was seventy years of age. After that he 
continued teaching at the Law School and engaged in general 
practice until his death in 1869. His son-in-law George Henry 
Watrous, who married Harriet Joy Dutton, his grandsons, George 
Dutton Watrous and Eliot Watrous and two of his greatgrandsons, 
George Dutton Watrous, Junior, and Charles Ansel Watrous, 
have been graduated from the Yale School of Law. George Dut- 
ton Watrous, Senior, Eliot Watrous and Charles Ansel Watrous 
are practicing in New Haven. 

7. Loren Pinckney Waldo was born at Canterbury, Connecti- 
cut, February 2, 1802. From the age of fourteen, when his 
school education was completed, until he was twenty-one he 
taught school in the winter and worked on his father’s farm at 
other times, helping to support the family. During any leisure 
time he studied and became particularly proficient in mathematics, 
Latin and logic. For the last two years of this period he read law 
during the evenings. At the age of twenty-one he entered the 
law office of his uncle, John Parrish, in Tolland, and two years 
later was admitted to the bar. He was married that year and 
moved to Somers to begin practice. 

In Somers he was postmaster for two years. He was interested 
in education and was a superintendent of the public schools. He 
also taught a private class of young men who were preparing to 
be teachers. He was active in temperance work and himself a 
total abstainer from all intoxicating liquors. 

In 1830 Loren Waldo moved to Tolland. He went from 
there to the General Assembly for six years and was state’s at- 
torney for twelve years and judge of Probate for the Tolland 
district in 1842 and 1843. Judge Waldo assisted in making two 
revisions of the statutes of Connecticut. In 1849 he was elected 
to Congress by the Democrats and on his return was commissioner 
of the School Fund for this State. He was later appointed com- 
missioner of pensions. He served as Judge of the Superior Court 
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for a term of eight years and at the expiration of the term moved 
to Hartford where he practiced with Ex-Governor Hubbard and 
Alvan P. Hyde, his son-in-law. He died September 8, 1881 
in Hartford in his eightieth year. Judge Waldo’s daughter, 
Francis Elizabeth married Alvan Pinney Hyde and their sons, 
Frank E. Hyde and William Waldo Hyde, and their grandson, 
Alvan W. Hyde, have all practiced law in Hartford. The last 
named is today a member of the firm of Gross, Gross and Hyde. 
Judge Waldo’s daughter, Cynthia P., married Edwin Elias Mar- 
vin, clerk of the United States Court and their son, Loren P. 
Waldo Marvin is a judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut. 

8. Francis Fellowes was born in Montville, Connecticut, 
November 20, 1803. He was graduated from Amherst in 1826 
and took a post graduate year at Yale. He founded and for four 
years conducted the Mount Pleasant Institute, a classical school 
at Amherst. In 1832 he moved to Hartford and had charge of 
the Hartford Grammar School. At this time he edited the “Con- 
necticut Observer,” a weekly religious paper, and the “Advocate 
of Peace,” a monthly periodical. 

He had also been studying law and in 1835 was admitted to the 
bar. He did not gain popularity easily but by laborious: and 
careful attention to work built up a large practice. He opened a 
New York office in 1877 but still resided in Hartford. In his 
eighty-fourth year he prepared a long brief and made an argu- 
ment before the United States Supreme Court. He was un- 
usually proficient in the intricacies of the old style written plead- 
ings and often relied on technical points. In his last years he 
seemed like a lawyer of an earlier day with his shuffling gait and 
green bag. 

Francis Fellowes was a student of languages and literature as 
well as law. He died April 25, 1888, the oldest member of the 
Hartford County bar. His two sons, Charles E. Fellowes and 
Francis Fellowes, Jr. were both lawyers. 

9. On the amicable adjustment of suits see page 115 below. 

10. Oliver Henry Perry attended the Yale School of Law from 
1839 to 1841. He began to practice law in Fairfield in 1848 but 
abandoned the profession after a few years. He was a member 
of the Connecticut lower house in 1847, 1850 and 1853 and was 
Secretary of State in 1854 and 1855. He died at his home 
in Southport, Connecticut, in 1882. 

11. Probably John Dunham, a printer from Norwich, who 
was comptroller of the State in 1854. 
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12. Probably Henry Peck, a bookseller from New Haven, who 
was a member .of the Connecticut House of Representatives in 
1854. 

13. Henry B. Harrison was born in New Haven, Connecticut, 
on September 11, 1821. He was educated at Yale University. 
He received the degree of B.A. in 1846 being valedictorian of 
his class; and soon after he received the degree of M.A. Im- 
mediately upon graduation he entered upon the study of law with 
Lucius G. Peck, with whom he commenced practice when ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1848. In 1854 he was elected to the State 
Senate by the Whig Party and was prominent in the organization 
of the Republican Party in the winter of 1855 and 1856. In 
1865 he represented New Haven in the State House of Repre- 
sentatives, serving as chairman of the House committee on rail- 
roads and that on federal relations. From 1872 to 1885 he was 
a Fellow at Yale University, and received the degree of LL.D. 
in 1885. In 1873 he was again serving as a member of the lower 
house, and was a member of the judiciary committee. He was 
again elected in 1883 and acted as speaker of the House. In 1884 
he was elected Governor of the State for one term. He died in 
1901. 

14. James Hammond Trumbull was born at Stonington, Con- 
necticut, December 20, 1821. He was a member of the class of 
1842 at Yale University, but was prevented by illness from gradu- 
ating. Yale, however, conferred upon him an honorary degree of 
Master of Arts in 1850, a degree of LL.D. in 1871 and the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1862. Harvard gave him the 
degree of LL.D. in 1887, and in the same year Columbia con- 
ferred upon him the degree of L.H.D. He was noted as a 
philologist and historian, and was an accepted authority on 
matters pertaining to Indians. He was a lecturer on the Indian 
languages of North America in Yale University from 1872 to 
1885. In 1847, he moved to Hartford, and was Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for two terms. Again in 1858 he was Assistant 
Secretary of State, and in 1861 he became Secretary of State and 
held this office throughout the Civil War. He died in 1897. 

15. David Belden Booth was the son of Reuben Booth, a 
prominent lawyer in western Connecticut. He was born in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, April 19, 1824. He entered Trinity College 
in 1840 but left college during his junior year because of ill health. 
He studied law in his father’s office and in August 1846 was 
admitted to the bar. After practicing for a short time in New 
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York State he returned to Danbury to continue in his chosen 
profession. 

David Booth had an unusual knowledge of the statute law of 
the State and thus was well fitted to assist in revising the laws 
in 1866 and again in 1875. He was a member of the lower 
house of the General Assembly from Danbury four times. He 
also served long terms as town clerk and judge of Probate and 
when Danbury was made a borough he was its first warden. In 
1854 he was clerk of the Senate. He married Julia Richards 
of Farmington, and they had five children. David Booth died 
in Danbury, January 20, 1889. His eldest son, John R. Booth, 
succeeded his father and his grandfather in the legal profession 
and is now a judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut. 

16. George Catlin Woodruff was born December 1, 1805 in 
the section of Litchfield then known as South Farms and now 
known as Morris. He prepared for college at Morris Academy, 
entered Yale in 1821, and was graduated four years later among 
the first in his class. He studied under Judge Gould at the Litch- 
field Law School. He made a trip through the Ohio valley in an 
attempt to find a good place in which to practice but finally re- 
turned to Litchfield and opened a law office. 

George Woodruff became the acknowledged head of the Litch- 
field County bar. At various times he held the offices of justice 
of the peace, grand juror, postmaster, town treasurer, town clerk, 
bank director and president, clerk of the Superior Court, colonel 
in the militia, member and clerk of the General Assembly, judge 
of Probate, and member of Congress. While in the State Legis- 
lature, he was chairman of the judiciary committee and while in 
Congress, was on the committee on public lands. 

In 1873 he was elected a judge of the Superior Court by the 
Senate but the House failed to concur. The confidence in which 
he was held is shown by the fact that he was at some time counsel 
for every town in Litchfield County and for some towns outside 
the county. He was a Democrat in politics and a Congregational- 
ist in religion. He died at Litchfield, November 21, 1885. George 
Catlin Woodruff’s son, George Morris Woodruff is a lawyer at 
Litchfield and was a representative in the General Assembly and 
for many years judge of Probate. His son, James Parsons Wood- 
ruff, was a judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Litchfield 
County until his resignation in 1925. 

17. John Perkins Cushing Mather was born at New London, 
September 23, 1816, in the house where he lived all his life. At 
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the age of seventeen he entered Yale and was graduated in 1837. 
He studied law in his home town at the office of Lyman Law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1839 and immediately began practice. 

He was mayor of New London from 1845 until 1850 when he 
became Secretary of State, which office he held, twice by elec- 
tion of the General Assembly, and twice by popular vote. Presi- 
dent Buchanan appointed him collector of customs at New Lon- 
don in 1858. He held the office until early in the Republican 
administration of President Lincoln. He was judge of the Police 
and City Court of New London for five different years and judge 
of the Probate Court for one year. For two years he was in 
the State Senate. Then in 1879 he became judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas and held that office until he reached the age 
limit. 

As a lawyer he was more adapted to the work of a counsellor 
than a trier of cases. After his retirement from the bench he 
lived a quiet life spending much time in his library. He died 
February 12, 1891. ’ 

18. For brief life of Simeon E. Baldwin see page 240 below. 

19. John S. Turrill was born February 8, 1825. He attended 
law school at Ballston Springs, New York, and was admitted to 
the bar of Connecticut in 1851. He located in New Milford 
where he had a large practice until his death on July 19, 1889. 

20. James Albert Hovey was born in Hampton, Connecticut, 
April 29, 1815. He attended public and private schools in Hamp- 
ton and studied law in the office of Chauncey F. Cleveland. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1839 and first practiced in Windham, 
but in 1841 he moved to Norwich where he was in partnership 
with Governor Cleveland. He was judge of the New London 
County Court for about four years and of the Superior Court 
from 1876 until he reached the constitutional age limit. He 
was an alderman of Norwich for three terms and in 1876 mayor 
of that city. For several years, by appointment of the United 
States District Court, he served as a general assignee in bank- 
ruptcy. He was a representative from Norwich in 1859 and 
again in 1886 after his retirement from the bench. 

Judge Hovey’s service as chairman of the committee to re- 
vise the statutes was the last great work of his life. He died at 
Norwich, June 27, 1892.. He was married and had one son, but 
both his wife and son died before he did. He had devoted him- 
self assiduously to his profession. When a judge, he prepared 
elaborate opinions in the cases decided by him and read them 
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from the bench. Because of their interest to the profession, some 
of these were, by request, published in the Connecticut Reports. 

21. August Hall Fenn, associate justice of the Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors for five years, was born in Plymouth, 
Connecticut, January 18, 1844. He attended the district school 
at Plymouth and the high school at Waterbury. He had literary 
inclinations in early life and contributed both prose and verse to 
periodicals and newspapers, and in 1859 published a small volume 
of poems. He started to study law with Honorable Ammi Gid- 
dings of Plymouth in March of 1862 but in July enlisted in the 
19th Regiment of Infantry, Connecticut Volunteers, in which he 
was elected a first lieutenant and became a captain when the regi- 
ment was changed to the Second Connecticut Heavy Artillery. 
He served on General Upton’s staff and was five times detailed 
judge advocate. He was promoted to the rank of major in 1865 
and later brevetted lieutenant colonel and colonel for his services 
in the war. He lost his arm at Cedar Creek but at his own re- 
quest was not discharged and seven weeks later was again on duty. 

When his regiment was mustered out of the military service, 
Colonel Fenn returned to the study of law, this time with General 
S. W. Kellogg of Kellogg and Terry in Waterbury. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1867 and studied at the Harvard Law 
School for a year receiving the LL.B. degree. He practiced in 
Waterbury for a year and was city clerk during that time. In 1869 
Judge Fenn returned to his native town, Plymouth, where he 
served as judge of Probate, town clerk and registrar. In 1876 
he moved to Winsted where he was again judge of Probate and 
resigned in 1887 to become judge of the Superior Court. He had 
served one term in the lower house of the General Assembly. 

Judge Fenn was originally a Republican, and his admiration 
for Samuel J. Tilden caused him to ally himself with the Democra- 
tic Party, but he remained a fast friend of many prominent 
Republicans and was nominated judge of the Superior Court by 
a Republican Governor and associate justice of the Supreme 
Court by another Republican Governor. 

Judge Fenn married Frances M. Smith of Waterbury in 1868 
and Mary E. Lincoln of Winsted in 1879. He had a son and a 
daughter by each wife. He died at Winsted, September 12, 1897. 

- 22, Robert Jay Walsh was born at Lewisboro, New York, 
August 1, 1854; but his family moved to Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
when he was ten years old. He attended the public schools 
until twelve and then entered the High Ridge Institute at Ridge- 
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field. He chose the trade of a blacksmith but studied in his spare 
time, part of the time under Doctor William S. Todd. He taught 
one year and then entered the State Normal School but left be- 
fore the end of the course to accept a position at Port Chester, 
New York. While teaching, he studied law under Colonel H. 
W. R. Hoyt of Greenwich and finally entered his office. After 
his admission to the bar he formed a partnership with Mr. Hoyt 
but in 1882 opened an office of his own at Greenwich. 

Robert Jay Walsh was elected to the State Senate for several 
years and at various times while in the Senate served as chairman 
of the committee on incorporations, chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee and president pro tem of the Senate. In 1888 he was 
elected Secretary of State and the next year was appointed judge 
of the Criminal Court of Common Pleas in Fairfield County. He 
held both offices for several years. Judge Walsh died in 1917. 

23. George Payne McLean was born at Simsbury, Connec- 
ticut, October 7, 1857. He was graduated from the Hartford 
Public High School in 1877 and received an honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Yale in 1904. He was admitted to the bar 
of Connecticut in 1881 and began practice at Hartford. In 
1883 he was a member of the Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives and during that time was chairman of the committee on 
state prisons. He prepared the bill creating the board of pardons 
and was clerk of that board for seventeen years. In 1886 he was 
a member of the Connecticut Senate and from 1892 to 1896 was 
United States attorney for Connecticut and counsel for the state 
comptroller and state treasurer. He was the Governor of Con- 
necticut from 1901 to 1903 and has been United States Senator 
from Connecticut since 1911. Senator McLean is a Republican. 

24. Donald Ticknor Warner was born at Salisbury, Connec- 
ticut, December 15, 1850. He attended Salisbury Academy and 
Trinity College, Hartford and received an honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. from Trinity in 1892. He was admitted to the 
bar of Connecticut in 1873 and was in partnership with his father 
in Salisbury from then until 1881. He practiced alone for the 
next ten years and then formed a law partnership with Howard 
F. Landon which lasted until 1916. He was postmaster at Salis- 
bury in 1874 and 1875 and judge of the Probate Court for the 
district of Salisbury from 1895 to 1916. Judge Warner was in 
the Connecticut Senate from 1895 to 1899 and during part of 
that time was chairman of the judiciary committee. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1902 and state’s 
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attorney for Litchfield County from 1896 to 1916. In 1917 he 


became a Superior Court judge but retired in 1920 when he 
reached the constitutional age limit. Since then he has been a 
state referee. His father, Donald J. Warner, was a lawyer and 
his son, Donald J. Warner is a lawyer and was at one time Sec- 
retary of State. 

25. Gardiner Greene was born at Norwich, Connecticut, 
August 31, 1851. He was graduated from the Norwich Free 
Academy in 1868. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Yale in 1873, and the degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
Columbia in 1877. He practiced law in Utica, New York in 
1877 and 1878 and in Norwich, Connecticut from 1878 until 
1910. He was appointed a judge of the Superior Court of Con- 
necticut in February 1910 and continued on the bench until he 
reached the constitutional age limit in 1921. He was a state 
referee from 1921 until his death in 1925. 

26. Henry Charles White was born September 1, 1856 at 
Utica, New York. He was graduated from Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy in 1877, received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Yale 
in 1881, the degree of Bachelor of Laws from Yale in 1883, and 
the degree of Master of Laws from Yale in 1884. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1883 and practiced law in New Haven. He 
was a lecturer on political science at Yale from 1886 until 1893. 
He was a member of Connecticut legislative commissions several 
times. In 1898 he was a member of the New Haven Board of 
Finance. He died February 7, 1914. He was noted for the 
wisdom of his counsel and for his generous and efficient service 
to Yale University, the city of. New Haven and the State of 
Connecticut. 

27. James Parkhill Andrews was born at East Windsor, Con- 
necticut, October 23, 1854. He received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from Yale in 1877 and the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from Yale in 1879. He practiced law in Hartford from 1879 
until 1894, and was reporter for the Supreme Court of Errors 
of Connecticut from 1894 until January 1, 1925. 

28. William A. King was born at Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
July 22, 1855. He was graduated from Amherst College in 1878. 
He studied law and was admitted to the bar of Connecticut in 
1880. He has practiced law at Willimantic, Connecticut since 
1889. He was attorney general for Connecticut from 1903 to 
1907. He has been county health officer since 1915. 

29. Michael Kenealy was born at Stamford, Connecticut, July 
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8, 1855. He attended the public schools of Stamford. He worked 
in his father’s store and studied law at the same time. He con- 
tinued the study of law in the office of Olmstead and Scofield 
and was admitted to the bar at Bridgeport in 1876. He practiced 
in Stamford and New London. He was prosecuting attorney for 
the Court of Common Pleas of Fairfield County at one time. He 
served as a representative from Stamford to the General Assembly 
four times and was at various times a member of the judiciary. 
committee, chairman on judicial nominations and in 1903 speaker 
of the House. He went to the Connecticut Senate from Stamford 
in 1901. He died in 1916. 

30. Frank Edward Healy was born at Windsor Locks, Con- 
necticut, November 8, 1869. He received his preparatory educa- 
tion in the public schools of Windsor Locks and was graduated 
from the Yale School of Law in 1893. He was admitted to the 
bar of Connecticut in 1893 and soon began to practice at Hart- 
ford. He was assistant clerk of the Connecticut House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1897, clerk in 1899, clerk of the Senate in 1901, 
clerk of the Constitutional Convention in 1902, clerk of bills in 
1903, and engrossing clerk in 1905. He was appointed tax com- 
missioner of Connecticut for four years beginning July 1, 1905. 
He was a member of the Connecticut House of Representatives 
for the sessions of 1913, 1915 and 1917 and was speaker during 
the last two named sessions. Since 1919 he has been attorney 
general for the State of Connecticut. 

31. John Wallace Banks was born at Bethlehem, Connecticut, 
September 22, 186%. Yale conferred upon him the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1889 and the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 
1893. He was admitted to the bar of Connecticut in 1893 and 
practiced law at Bridgeport in the firms of Paige, Banks and 
Hincks and Banks and Nicholson. He was referee in bankruptcy 
for Fairfield County for many years before 1920. Since 1920 he 
has been a judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut. 

32. For a brief life of Frank D. Haines see page 250 below. 

33. Harry E. Back was born at Union, Connecticut, July 8, 
1869. He was graduated from the Hitchcock Free Academy at 
Brimfield, Massachusetts in 1888 and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Boston University in 1892. He was a 
student at the Boston University School of Law from 1893 to 
1895 and was admitted to the bar of Connecticut in 1899. He 
has practiced at Danielson, Connecticut ever since. He was pros- 
ecuting attorney for the town of Killingly from 1897 to 1901 and 
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has been assistant prosecuting attorney of that town since 1915. 
He was prosecuting agent for Windham County from 1897 to 
1899, commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
State of Connecticut from 1899 to 1903 and judge of the Town 
Court of Killingly from 1901 to 1915. He was a member of 
the Connecticut House of Representatives in 1897, 1915, and 
1917. For some time he had a law office in Hartford as well as 
at Danielson. = 

34. For brief sketch of the life of William M. Maltbie, see 
page 250 below. 

35. Milton Cleveland Isbell was born at Seymour, Connecti- 
cut, November 10, 1870. He was graduated from the Ansonia 
High School in 1888, received the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy from Yale in 1891 and the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from Yale in 1893. He began the practice of law at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin in 1894 but moved to Ansonia, Connecticut, the same 
year. 

He was a member of the Connecticut House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1905, 1911 and 1915 and at various times was chair- 
man of the committee on education, a member of the judiciary 
committee and chairman of the committee on finance. He has 
been a deputy judge of the Ansonia City Court since 1911. In 
1917, 1919, 1921, 1923 and 1925 he was law clerk of the judiciary 
committee of the General Assembly. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SOME NOTEWORTHY CHANGES 
SNS PAIL ES 


GRANTS OF LAND FOR CHARITABLE USES 


N 1684 the General Assembly enacted a statute, 
which is now section 5081 of the General Statutes 
of 1918, and which originally read as follows: 


BE IT ENACTED AND ORDAINED BY THE AUTHOR- 
ITY AFORESAID, That all such lands, Tenements, Heredita- 
ments, and other Estates, that either formerly have been, or here- 
after shall be given and granted, either by the General Assembly 
of this Colony, or by any Town, Village, or particular person or 
persons for the maintenance of the Ministry of the Gospel in any 
part of this Colony, or Schools of Learning, or for the relief of 
poor people, or for any other publick and charitable Use, shall for 
éver remain and be continued to the use or uses to which such 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, or other Estates, have been 
or shall be given and granted, according to the true intent and 
meaning of the Granters, and to no other use whatsoever; and 
also be exempted out of the general Lists of Estates, and free from 
payment of Rates. 


This statute in spirit followed the English Statute 
on Charitable Uses, 43 Elizabeth, Chapter 1. 

During the early history of the Colony, there were 
many grants of land for charitable purposes. When a 
number of the towns were settled, lots were set apart for 
the maintenance of schools, for the support of the minis- 
try, and the like. Many of the colonists desired to 
realize at once the value of these lands, and not to be 
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limited to either the use of the land itself for the specific 
purpose or to the use of the income, if the property were 
leased. Hence, there was devised the scheme of leasing 
such real estate for long terms, generally for 999 years, 
either for a lump sum rent, paid at the time of the 
execution of the lease, or for a lump sum plus an annual 
charge. Occasionally the annual charges were sub- 
sequently commuted for a lump sum paid down. In- 
stances of this sort are quite common in Connecticut. 
Thus, the Hopkins Grammar School owns land in the 
center of New Haven, which has been leased for a long 
term, as above described, and as to some of which, at 
least, the rent is now paid up until the end of the term. 
Yale College also owns some land of this sort, notably 
in the northwestern part of the State. 

The last clause in the statute, exempting the property 
from general lists of estates, and freeing it from pay- 
ment of rates, led to considerable litigation arising from 
the desire of the towns to tax these lands, which were, 
for all practical purposes, owned by the tenants, and 
finally, in 1821, this particular clause was repealed. 
Lands so leased are now taxable.* 

There remained the difficulty arising from the fact 
that changed conditions might make it extremely desir- 
able in the interest of the charity, that its land should be 
sold and the proceeds reinvested in other land, or income 
bearing property. Accordingly, there were enacted in 
1876 and 1880, two statutes, now known as section 6070, 
of the General Statutes of 1918, as amended in 1921, 
and section 6071, of the General Statutes of 1918, by 
the terms of which the Superior Court is given power 
to order the sale of land given in trust by deed or will, 
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where conditions have so changed as to make it advis- 
able so to do. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 


By Ludlow’s Code of 1650 and until 1837 the bodies 
of debtors could be attached, and subject to certain ex- 
ceptions they could be held in prison until the debt was 
paid. One of the exceptions indicated in the Code of 
1650 and made clear by the Statute in the 1702 revision 
permitted a debtor to take the poor debtor’ s oath and be 
discharged from imprisonment. 

In 1837 imprisonment for debt was abolished, and 
thereafter a defendant could not be arrested for any 
action on a breach of contract except a contract of 
marriage. The statute did not extend the exemption 
to any person who had not been a resident of the State 
for three months; nor to proceedings for contempts to 
enforce civil remedies; nor to actions for fines or pen- 
alties, or on promises to marry, or for money collected 
by a public officer, or for any misconduct or neglect in 
office, or in any professional employment, or where ex- 
ecution issued on a judgment in which the defendant was 
convicted of a wilful and malicious trespass. 

It still remained possible however to attach the body 
of the defendant in non-contract actions, as for conver- 
sion of goods, fraud and the like, and particularly for 
fraud in concealing assets liable for execution. At one 
time the use of the body writ was so frequent that forms 
were printed requiring only the filling in of some details, 
and these writs were generally known as Vallahassees. 
Decisions of the court and changes in the wording of 
the statute have limited the use of body writs to a 
comparatively narrow field. 
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Acts CREATING RIGHTS OF ACTION TO RECOVER 
DAMAGES FOR THE NEGLIGENT OR WILFUL 
KILLING OF A HUMAN BEING 


To put an end to private vengeance a rule was estab- 
lished in early Anglo-Saxon law that a man who had 
killed another could make a payment to the family of the 
deceased to settle the difficulty. This was called wergild. 
Subsequently the doctrine developed that courts could 
not award damages for the taking of life, because there 
was no standard by which the value of a life could be 
measured. Judge Storrs in his opinion in Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company v. N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. Co. (1856) 25 Conn. 265, said that the common 
law doctrine is that the death of a human being, what- 
ever may be its consequences in a pecuniary or any other 
respect is not an actionable injury. This doctrine con- 
tinued into the nineteenth century when so far as Eng- 
land was concerned it was changed by a statute known 
as Lord Campbells Act, 9 and 10 Victoria, which 
created a new action for damages for death caused by 
the negligence of another in favor of an executor or 
administrator. 

In Connecticut at least one decree of the General 
Court directed the person guilty of negligence.in killing 
another to pay a certain sum to the family of the de- 
ceased. It was dated February 14, 1643 and read, 

The Jury find that John Ewe, by misaduenture, was the cause 
of the death of Tho: Scott. 

The said John Ewe is fyned to pay fiue pownd to the Country 
and ten pownd to the Wyddowe Scotte. 

Aside from this isolated incident it appears to be true 
that Connecticut in general followed the English rule 
until early in the nineteenth century. 
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The Revision of 1672 contained a provision, taken 
from Massachusetts, that if under certain circumstances 
any person lost his life by means of a defective bridge 
_or highway, the wrongdoer should pay to the parents, 
husband, wife, or children, or next of kin the sum of 
£100. 

Section 2 of the Public Acts of 1848 provided that ac- 
tions for injury to the person, whether the same resulted 
in death or not, should survive to his executor or ad- 
ministrator, if the cause of action had not arisen more 
than a year before the death of the deceased. In 1851, 
1853 and 1869 acts were passed requiring railroad com- 
panies to pay certain sums if persons lost their lives due 
to certain acts or the neglect of the railroad company. 
Finally by chapter 78 of the Public Acts of 1877, for 
these two statutes was substituted a provision that in 
all actions by an executor or administrator for injuries 
resulting in death from negligence such executor or 
administrator might recover “just damages not exceed- 
ing five thousand dollars.” 

Until 1903 the action was limited to cases of death 
caused by negligence; but in that year it was extended 
to cases of death caused by any wrongful act, whether 
intentional or otherwise. As explained by Chief Justice 
Prentice in his opinion in Kling v. Torello (1913) 87 
Conn. 301, the difference between the Connecticut act 
and Lord Campbell’s Act is that by the English act a 
new independent right or cause of action for death was 
created, whereas our act merely preserves to and con- 
tinues in the decedent’s personal representative the right 
of action which existed at the time of death, having 
arisen in favor of the decedent when the wrongful act 
was committed. 
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PERMITTING PARTIES TO TESTIFY 


Under English law from early times parties to a legal 
action were not allowed to testify in the trials of their 
own cases. The theory was that they were interested 
parties and their interest disqualified them because it 
would so influence their testimony that it would be un- 
trustworthy. The committee on the Revision of 1849 
introduced a statute permitting litigants to act as wit- 
nesses. Henry Dutton, later Governor of Connecticut, 
was probably the originator of this proposal. The act 
was adopted by the Legislature and incorporated in the 
Revision of 1849. It was probably the first statute of 
its kind and it has worked so well that it is hard to 
realize that the rule could ever have been otherwise. 
Trials in which the parties to the action are virtually 
the only witnesses are very frequent. 

One result of the removal of the disqualification of 
the parties because of interest was to make available the 
testimony of the parties to a contract or other trans- 
action even though one might have died prior to the 
trial. Manifestly this gave the surviving party a great 
advantage, for he could testify and there might be no 
one to answer him. This difficulty has been met by dif- 
ferent methods in different states. In some, the re- 
moval of the disqualification of interested parties does 
not extend to cases where one of the parties has died. 
Hence the survivor is not permitted to testify. Con- 
necticut has met the difficulty by a statute, passed in 
1850, which is now section 5735 of the General Statutes 
of 1918, authorizing the admission of entries, memo- 
randa and declarations of the deceased, relevant to the 
matter in issue. By chapter 175 of the Public Acts of 
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1911, now section 5737 of the General Statutes of 1918 
the statute was extended to authorize the admission of 
similar evidence as to statements of persons who at the 
time of the trial have become insane and hence unable to 
testify. These statutes make available such testimony 
in favor of the representatives of a party who is dead or 
insane, in a suit brought by or against such representa- 
tives. They do not apply to the case of ordinary wit- 
nesses who may have died or become insane. 


ProuiBiTiIon Law oF 1854 

In 1854, when Henry Dutton was Governor, Connec- 
ticut enacted a statute prohibiting the manufacture or 
sale of any spirituous or intoxicating liquor. Ale, por- 
ter, lager beer, cider and all wines were expressly in- 
cluded among intoxicating liquors. The making of 
cider from apples or wine from grapes, currants or other 
fruit grown or gathered by the manufacturer and the 
sale by the maker of such cider and wine in quantities of 
five gallons or more, if made within the State, were not 
forbidden. Nor was the sale in the original casks or 
packages of intoxicating liquors, imported under the 
authority of the laws of the United States, forbidden, 
where made by the importer. 

This law was strictly enforced at first but found less 
favor later, and in 1872 a system of licenses was substi- 
tuted. 


STATUTE PERMITTING ACTION TO SETTLE TITLE TO 
LAND 

Selah Strong by will devised certain real estate to his 

grandson, and the will provided that “if the said Ernest 

Strong Miles shall die before he attains his majority or 
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without leaving lawful issue surviving him and without 
having disposed of all the lands by this will devised to 
him either by deed or by will, then, and in either of these 
events, it is my will that all said lands herein devised to 
the said Ernest Strong Miles, and not by him disposed 
of shall descend to and be distributed among my heirs at 
law and those who legally represent them.” Ernest’s 
father was executor. The estate was settled and the 
property distributed. Then Ernest deeded the real 
estate to his father as trustee for himself. 

The trustee contracted to sell the land to Mrs. Smith. 
Mrs. Smith heard that certain nephews and nieces of the 
testator were claiming that Ernest had been given only 
a life interest in the land and that at his death it would 
become theirs as heirs at law of Selah Strong. There- 
upon Mrs. Smith refused to take the land. The father 
as executor brought a suit asking the court to decide as 
to the meaning of the will. The Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut in Miles v. Strong (1891) 60 Conn. 393, held 
that since the estate was fully settled and distributed the 
executor could not maintain this suit, in other words, 
that he had sued too late. 

Next the son and the father as trustee brought a suit 
in equity for the removal of a cloud from the title, that 
is asking that the court decide that Ernest was the 
owner in fee simple of the real estate and that the 
nephews and nieces had no interest in it. This time the 
Supreme Court in Miles v. Strong (1892) 62 Conn. 95, 
said that because the defendants merely made a claim 
as to the construction of Selah Strong’s will and had 
put nothing on the land records there was no “cloud on 
the title’? and that hence the action was in fact one to 
try title to land, which a court of equity would not enter- 


SAMUEL O. PRENTICE 


Who served with distinction on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut to which he was 
appointed in 1901 until his retirement for age limit in 
1920, was born in North Stonington August 8, 1850. He 
graduated from Yale in 1873 having taken many com- 
petitive prizes and becoming chairman of The Yale Lit. 
board. He studied in Yale Law, class of ’75, taking the 
Townsend prize for the best oration and afterwards be- 
coming an instructor. That Fall he began the practice 
of law in Hartford and continued this practice as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Johnson & Prentice until 1889 when 
he became a judge of the superior court. He had previ- 
ously served as executive secretary for Governor Bul- 
keley. His appointment to the Supreme bench followed 
in 1901; from 1913 to the date of his retirement he was 
chief justice. After that he acted as a state referee. 
Judge Prentice married Anne Combe Post of Jersey City, 
N. J., in 1901. He died in Hartford in 1924. 
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tain, and it would leave them to an adjudication as to 
their rights in an action at law. Since the nieces and 
nephews were only claiming an interest after Ernest’s 
death, an action at law in the nature of ejectment could 
not be brought until that occurred. Thus in effect the 
court this time said it was too early to do anything. 

Although the Practice Act had abolished the distinc- 
tion in the pleadings between a suit at law and a suit in 
equity and although the courts are by the Practice Act 
authorized to grant legal and equitable relief in the same 
suit the old distinction between law and equity persists 
in one particular, that is, in the fact that in almost all 
suits at law the parties are entitled, as a matter of right, 
to a trial by jury whereas the parties to a suit in equity 
can have a trial by jury only by permission of the court. 
Hence a defendant may properly complain if a suit is 
brought in equity when it should have been brought at 
law because he is thereby deprived of a trial by jury. 

The distinction between law and equity is largely his- 
torical. The rigidity and formality of the English law 
as administered several hundred years ago.often brought 
injustice and hardship. The king through his chan- 
cellor intervened to do equity and prevent injustice. 
These interventions multiplied, and the court of chan- 
cery or equity arose. The doctrines and remedies it 
applied are an important part of our law. As indi- 
cated above, about the only survival in Connecticut of 
the difference between the two systems of courts (which 
still exist in some states) is the matter of the right to 
trial by jury. 

The attorneys for the plaintiff in the Strong case seem 
to have been persistent, for the next step was to go to 
the Legislature, and in 1893 an act was passed per- 
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mitting suits in equity to quiet title to real estate even 
though the defendants merely claimed some interest in 
the land adverse to the plaintiff, without putting any- 
thing on the records. 

The next day the third case of Miles v. Strong was 
started on its way and eventually reached the Supreme 
Court. This suit was brought under the statute, and at 
last the plaintiffs were rewarded. The Supreme Court 
in Miles v. Strong (1896) 68 Conn. 273, sustained the 
decision of the lower court in construing the will and 
holding that Ernest’s father as trustee had an absolute 
title in fee, subject only to the trust created by provisions 
of the deed from Ernest to the plaintiff. It also held the 
Act of 1893 constitutional and that the former actions 
were not a bar to the present one. 

The statute proved a useful one and was used exten- 
sively. In Foote v. Brown (1905) 78 Conn. 369, the 
plaintiff had a freehold estate in certain land, and the 
defendants entered on it, occupied it and built a boat 
house. The plaintiff brought suit under the statute to 
quiet title, but the court said that her redress was pos- 
session and damages and her remedy an action at law. 
It also said that the statute provided for cases only 
where there is no action at law. In 1915 the statute was 
amended and the words “whether the plaintiff is entitled 
to the immediate or exclusive possession of such prop- 
erty” were inserted for the purpose of allowing suits 
under the statute in cases such as Foote v. Brown. 
Whether or not this had the desired result has not been 
determined. 

William B. Stoddard was the attorney who secured 
the passage of the act in the first instance; and in 1915 
his brother, Henry Stoddard, was attorney in the case of 
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Ackerman v. Union and New Haven Trust Co. (1915) 
90 Conn. 63. Mr. Ackerman by will left the residue of 
his property to the Trust Company, in trust, to pay the 
income to his wife and daughter in equal shares and on 
the death of either, the whole of the income to the sur- 
vivor. He further provided that on the death of both 
the trust was to terminate; and after making bequests 
amounting to $40,000, he provided that the residue 
should be distributed among his next of kin. On the 
death of his wife, his daughter claimed an absolute in- 
terest in all that was left, except $40,000, on the ground 
that the income was given to her and also the remainder 
since she was the sole next of kin. While the action was 
pending, Henry Stoddard secured an amendment to the 
act concerning actions to settle title to land so as to ex- 
tend its application to personal property or both real and 
personal. The statute expressly provided that it should 
apply to pending actions. The suit had been brought 
for both a termination of the trust and construction of 
the will. In spite of the statutes both prayers were 
denied. The court said that the trust was one which by 
its terms was beyond the power of the courts to term1- 
nate during the life of Miss Ackerman and that the rest 
of the prayer rested upon her claim of an absolute and 
present title to be recognized by a termination of the 
trust. Next, relying on the statute, a suit was brought 
to secure a construction of the will, but the court held 
that a determination of Miss Ackerman’s rights would 
arbitrarily settle and determine, in effect at least, rights 
of unrepresented interests and possible interests of per- 
sons yet unborn and therefore, the relief sought could 
not be granted. The extension of the scope of the stat- 
ute to personal property has remained. One amusing 
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result is that the title of the statute in the Revision of 
1918 still is “Action to settle title to land’ while the 
statute begins, “An action may be brought by any per- 
son claiming title to or any interest in, real or personal 
property—” 

In 1917 a statute was passed permitting one who has 
been in undisturbed possession of real property for 17 
years to bring a petition to the Superior Court for the 
discharge of mortgages dating back that many years. 
This statute is only an extension of the one to quiet title 
which proved so convenient that extension was bound 
tocome. The statute makes it possible to clear up titles 
to land readily and easily and is an approach toward the 
Torrens System of registration found in Australia and 
some of our western states by which one may go into a 
Land Court, have the title established and then register 
not merely the deed but the title. 

This same statute seems to have paved the way for 
the Connecticut Declaratory Judgment Act, chapter 258 
of the Public Acts of 1921. Without such a statute it 
would be difficult if not impossible for the parties to a 
contract or to a controversy to secure an authorative 
ascertainment of their rights until one of them had com- 
mitted a legal wrong for which he would be liable in 
damages and hence could be sued. Each party might be 
desirous of fulfilling his obligations and yet the parties 
might not agree as to what these obligations were. To 
concede the adversary’s claim might be to give up that 
to which one was entitled. To reject it might lead to a 
liability in damages far in excess of the cost of con- 
cession. To meet this difficulty the statute made it pos- 
sible for the parties to have their differences settled 
before either has irrevocably committed himself to 
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wrongful action. Judgments in a suit to quiet title are 
a declaration of rights on one subject. In holding the 
Declaratory Judgment Act constitutional in Braman v. 
Babcock (1923) 98 Conn, 549, the court quoted from 
Dawson v. Orange (1905) 78 Conn. 96, on the ‘‘Action 
to settle title to land” where it said “A claim may be 
adverse within the meaning of the statute, although no 
attempt has been made to enforce it,” and that, “To set 
it up, (that is to make the claim) is treated as of itself 
a sufficient injury to justify a suit;” that the statute “in- 
troduced . . . a novel mode of judicial procedure, 
but it was fully in the power of the General Assembly 
thus to enlarge our methods of remedial justice.” 

Little did Selah Strong realize the far reaching effect 
the wording of his will would have. 

Another ancestor of the Declaratory Judgment Act 
was a statute prepared by the revisors of the statutes in 
1849 and inserted as section 208 in the Revision of 1849. 
Modified in form, it is now section 5991, in the chapter 
on Amicable Suits, in the General Statutes of 1918. It 
provides that in case of a difference which might be the 
subject of a civil action the parties may agree upon a 
case containing the facts upon which the controversy 
depends and submit it to any court in which a suit to 
determine the controversy might have been brought. 
The judgment of the court will be enforced as if it had 
been rendered in an action brought in the ordinary man- 
ner. The courts require strict compliance with the stat- 
ute. The controversy must be real and the proceeding 
in good faith to determine the rights of the parties. 


THE PROBATE REVISION 


In March 1884 an act passed by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives over the objections of the 
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Governor appointed Luzon B. Morris* of New Haven, 
Henry S. Barbour’ of Hartford, Edward L. Cundall* of 
Brooklyn, Augustus H. Fenn’ of Winchester, and Wil- 
liam B. Glover’ of Fairfield a commission to examine, 
compile and revise the probate laws of the State. Judge 
Samuel A. York’ of New Haven was later appointed on 
this commission. 

Acts, passed since the General Statutes of 1875, were 
incorporated; and laws under about fifteen different 
titles such as Liens, Adoption of Children, Estates of 
Deceased and Insolvent Persons and Incapable Persons, 
found in different parts of the General Statutes were 
gathered together. Some sections were taken over 
bodily; others were slightly changed, while still others 
were entirely new. Especial attention was paid to the 
law as to probate records and bonds, and as to partition 
and arbitration. A great many changes in order were 
made. Thus the section on intestate estates in the 
General Statutes had been long. It was reduced to two 
paragraphs, and a great deal of the material was trans- 
ferred to a new title. 

Referring to his work on this revision and to his con- 
duct of the office of Judge of the Probate District of 
New Haven, it was said that Judge York found a pro- 
bate office (a term still used in some places in Connecti- 
cut) and left a Probate Court. 


MarriED WOMEN’S Property Acts 
Prior to 1723 in Connecticut a husband apparently 
exercised the power of deeding away his wife’s real 
estate about as he wished. The preamble to an act 
passed in October of that year read, 
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Whereas in the first settlement of this Colony land was of little 
value in comparison with what it now is, by which means it be- 
came a general custom, that the real estate of any person which 
either by descent or by will became the estate of his daughters, 
whether they were seized of it at the time of their marriage or 
whether it descended or came to them during their coverture, be- 
came thereby the proper and sole estate of their husbands, and 
might be by him alienated or disposed of without the knowledge 
or consent of such wives; and a great number of estates having 
been thus settled and so remain at this day: 


The act provided that a wife’s real estate should not 
be alienable by her husband’s deed “‘without her consent, 
testified by her hand and seal to such deed, and acknowl- 
edgment of the same before an assistant or Justice of the 
Pesce’ 

By English law and the ancient law of Connecticut the 
husband took title to all of his wife’s personal property. 

By acts in 1845 and 1865 a wife’s estate was pro- 
tected from her husband’s creditors, and by a series of 
acts from 1849 to 1855 the personal property of the wife 
was placed under the protection of equity by making the 
husband the trustee of it. The husband held the title to 
the property and was entitled to the use of it during his 
life, subject to his obligation to support his wife and her 
children; but he did not have to account to her or them 
for the income. At his death it went to the wife or her 
heirs. In 1869 the capacity of a married woman who 
was carrying on a business was extended so as to make 
her liable at law for any contract on account of the busi- 
ness and for any note or written contract executed by 
her for the benefit of her sole estate or the joint estate 
of herself and her husband. 

Three years later legal validity was given to and a 
suit at law authorized upon “any contract made by her, 


~ 
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upon her personal credit, for the benefit of herself, her 
family or her estate.” 

Governor Richard D. Hubbard in his first message to 
the General Assembly, in 1877 stated in very strong 
terms the injustice done to married women in respect 
to their property by the law as it stood, which was the 
ancient English law with the few modifications indi- 
_ cated. Governor Hubbard requested John Hooker, Su- 
preme Court reporter, to draft an act securing to women 
equal rights with men with regard to their property. 
Hooker drew the bill, and Governor Hubbard accepted 
it without change except for a section providing for 
direct conveyances between husband and wife. The bill 
became Chapter 114 of the Public Acts of 1877, and took 
effect on April 20th of that year. It read— 


That in all marriages hereafter contracted, neither husband nor 
wife shall acquire, by force of the marriage, any right to or inter- 
est in any property held by the other before the marriage, or ac- 
quired after the marriage, except as to the share of the survivor 
in the property of the other as hereinafter provided. The separ- 
ate earnings of the wife shall be her sole property. The wife 
shall have power to make contracts with third persons, and to con- 
vey to them her real and personal estate, in the same manner as 
if she were unmarried. 


Thus in Connecticut a married woman has as broad 
powers in respect to her property as in any other state 
and broader than in most. 


THE PRACTICE Acr 


The practice in English speaking countries for many 
hundreds of years has been to commence a law suit by 
filing in court certain written documents, and before the 
case can be tried the defendant has an opportunity to 
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' file documents in answer to the plaintiff’s. These writ- 


ten documents are called the pleadings. In them are 
stated the charges, the claims, what is admitted, what is 
denied, defenses, counterclaims, etc. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century pleadings had 
become extremely artificial and complicated, chiefly be- 
cause the lawyers and judges were extremely conserva- 
tive and unwilling to sanction any changes in form. 
Some of the results were amusing. When an owner of 
land was out of possession the procedure for him to 
regain possession was very complicated. The procedure 
by which a tenant, kept out of possession, could regain 
possession was much simpler. Lawyers started the 
practice of having the owner lease to another just for 
the purpose of enabling the lessee to sue and thus give 
the owner the benefit of this simpler action. Finally 
they ceased to take the trouble of making an actual lease 
but wrote in the pleadings that the owner had leased to 
John Doe. Thus the names of many cases read Doe on 
the demise (that ts, lease) of ————— V. 

The system of pleading known as the new or ede 
procedure originated in New York in 1848. The pur- 
pose was to simplify the common law system. Event- 
ually England and all the states modified their practice 
in this direction to a greater or less extent. Connecti- 
cut had at various times made some changes, but in 1878 
the General Assembly appointed Origen S. Seymour," 
La Fayette S. Foster,’ Simeon E. Baldwin,” William 
Hamersley,” and Lyman D. Brewster,” a commission to 
report recommendations for changes in the system of 
legal procedure: They reported a bill for a new Prac- 
tice Act which with slight changes was adopted in 1879. 
At the request of the judges of the Superior Court the 
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orders, rules, and forms to carry the act into effect were 
prepared by the same commission. After some criticism 
and changes these were adopted by the judges. 

Connecticut’s act was largely based on the English 
Judicature Act with suggestions from the laws of the 
various states. The Connecticut Practice Act, proba- 
bly the shortest in existence, was twenty pages long as 
compared with two hundred ninety-six pages in the New 
York Code. The most important changes were the 
abolition of formal distinctions between actions at law 
and suits in equity, and the abolition of the old forms of 
action. Under the new procedure there was only one 
form of civil action, and the first pleading always the 
complaint. Formerly, when one kind of relief was 
asked and it later appeared that the party was not en- 
titled to that but some other form of relief, he was 
thrown out of court and could only obtain relief by a new 
suit, which involved delay and expense. Under the new 
system the complaint might be amended with no penalty 
other than costs. More freedom as to parties was al- 
lowed. Instead of requiring all plaintiffs to have the 
same kind of interest in the controversy, now all persons 
having any interest could be joined either as plaintiffs or 
defendants, and new parties could be cited in at any 
time. Also, joinder of causes of action was allowed in 
many cases not permitted before. Since the artificial 
forms were abolished a party could now state his case 
according to the facts instead of alleging a case to suit 
the form with which he began. 

The act was adapted to expedite justice, and its value 
and perfection are shown by the fact that with few 
changes it has worked effectively from 1879 to the pres- 
ent time. 
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APPEAL OF STATE IN CRIMINAL CASES 


Section 6648 of the General Statutes of 1918 author- 
izes the State to appeal in criminal cases. This statute 
was passed in 1886. This is not the general law outside 
of Connecticut. 


Untirorm Acts 


Under the Constitutional system of the United States 
each state makes its own law on most subjects. The 
laws on any one subject may vary with each state. It 
is evident that it would be of great advantage if the law 
on many subjects, particularly those concerning business 
transactions which may occur between citizens of dif- 
ferent states, could be uniform throughout the country. 
Hence the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws was organized in 1893. It is now 
composed of commissioners from each state in the union 
and from Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. Its function is to 
draw up proposed uniform laws which are submitted to 
the states in the hope that they will be adopted by as 
many as possible. Some of these, such as the Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Act, have been adopted by a 
large majority of the states. Others have not as yet 
been adopted by any. 

The Connecticut men who have served on the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws are Lyman D. Brewster of Danbury, who was the 
first chairman and took an important part in framing 
the Negotiable Instruments Act; Earliss P. Arvine, of 
New Haven; E. Henry Hyde, Jr., of Hartford; Talcott 
H. Russell, of New Haven; Walter E. Coe, of Stamford; 
Christopher L. Avery, of Groton, and George E. Beers, 
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of New Haven. The three last named are the present 
representatives of Connecticut to this conference. 

Of the many uniform acts framed by the committee 
on uniform legislation, Connecticut has adopted only 
five. These five are as follows: 


1. Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 
Laws 1897, chapter 74; April 5, 1897. 
General Statutes 1918, $$ 4358-4547. 
2. Uniform Sales Act. 
Laws 1807, chapter 212; July 17, 1907. 
General Statutes 1918, $$ 4668-4743, 6131 ($4). 

3. Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act. 

Laws 1907, chapter 220; July 17, 1907. 
General Statutes 1918, §§4553-4612. 

4. Uniform Bills of Lading Act. ‘ 
Laws of 1911, chapter 182; August 16, 1911. 
General Statutes 1918, §§ 4613-4667. 

5. Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 

Laws 1917, chapter 325; August 1, 1917. 
- General Statutes 1918, §§ 3469-3490. 


THE CoRPORATION Act oF 1901 


The first general corporation law had been passed in 
1837 and was entitled Joint Stock Corporations. 

Prior to that time no corporation could come into ex- 
istence except pursuant to a special act of the General 
Assembly. Treatises on corporations discuss “‘corpo- 
rations by prescription,” that is groups of men who have 
acted as a corporation for so long a period that the courts 
recognize their claim even though they have never re- 
ceived a charter. Hopkins Grammar School in New 
Haven is such a corporation by prescription and is be- 
lieved to be the only corporation of this sort in the 
United States. Action on requests, for charters became 
increasingly burdensome as the advantages of the in- 
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corporation of business enterprises became known. To 
meet this difficulty and to make these advantages more 
readily available to all this statute was enacted. 

The Corporation Act of 1901 introduced by the com- 
mittee on the Revision of 1902 was a revision and en- 
largement of this law as it had developed through the 
years. Under this act any persons who meet the 
requirements of the statute may, without getting the spe- 
cial permission of the Legislature, form a corporation 
“for the transacting of any lawful business except that 
of a bank, savings bank, trust company, building and 
loan association, insurance company, surety or indem- 
nity company, steam railroad or street railway company, 
telegraph company, gas, electric light, or water com- 
pany, or any company which shall require the right to 
take and condemn lands or to occupy the public high- 
ways of this State.” With few exceptions corporations 
for these specifically excepted purposes can lawfully in- 
corporate only under a special act of the Legislature, 
and any corporation may be formed by special act. 
Where different or extraordinary powers are desired, 
that is the method used. By a statute enacted in 1913 
a state bank or trust company may be organized under 
a general statute. This privilege can be exercised only 
subject to the approval of the bank commissioner. 


ABOLISHING HEARINGS IN DAMAGES TO THE COURT 
Upon DEFAULT 


When a man is sued two questions arise; first, whether 
his acts or failure to act are culpable to such an extent 
that he should be required to pay the aggrieved party 
damages, and second, the amount of the damages. If 
the person sued admits his liability he may suffer what 
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is known as a default and judgment is rendered against 
him. It then becomes necessary for the court to deter- 
mine the amount of the damages which he should pay. 
At common law in Connecticut a plaintiff was entitled to 
a trial by jury on the first question, but if the defendant 
admitted his liability he was not entitled to a trial by jury 
to ascertain the amount of the damages. The hearing 
in damages after default, as it was called, was to the 
court. There arose the practice on the part of defend- 
ants of claiming that although they had suffered a de- 
fault the plaintiff was not entitled to full damages if the 
injury he had suffered was not the fault of the defend- 
ant or if it was caused in part by the plaintiff's own 
negligence. The courts sustained this claim and per- 
mitted the defendant in negligence cases to disprove his 
own negligence or to prove the contributory negligence 
of the plaintiff, and in this way the amount of the dam- 
ages which defendant must pay because of the fact that 
he had permitted judgment to go against him by default 
was reduced. The practice in this matter was from 
time to time regulated by statute. 

The result was that very few actions for negligence 
were tried to a jury. In each case defendant would 
suffer default, would then offer evidence as indicated 
above and if the court decided that the injury suffered 
by plaintiff was one for which the defendant was not 
liable, it would award plaintiff only nominal damages. 
Defendants pursued this course of action because they 
were willing to pay nominal damages for the privilege 
of having a hearing before a judge rather than a jury. 
Chapter 112 of the Public Acts of 1907 repealed this 
statute and provided that such a hearing should be to the 
jury if either party filed a request for this within thirty 
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days after the default. It was no longer possible for 
the defendant to work this strategy to get his hearing 
before a judge rather than a jury. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 

One of the greatest changes in Connecticut law came 
with the passage of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Before this, when an employe was injured during the 
course of his employment he usually sued his employer, 
if he could get hold of any money to start litigation. 
Three well-known defenses were available to the em- 
ployer. They were first, that the negligence of the in- 
jured employee was at least partly the cause of the 
accident; second, that the injury was caused by the neg- 
ligence of a fellow employee; third, that the injured 
employee had assumed the risk of the injury when he 
took the employment. If he could prove any one of 
these no damages were awarded; and the employee, now 
perhaps incapable of earning, became with his family a 
state charge. The three defenses were remnants of a 
day when our industrial system was simple, when an 
employee knew all of his fellow employees and when he 
was on a par with his employer in his knowledge of the 
work and understanding of the tools he used. It is evi- 
dent that the significance of these defenses is absent in 
an age when one’s fellow employees may number thou- 
sands and when an employee works on a machine, the 
dangers from which he cannot appreciate. Further- 
more, the compensation of many employees is so small 
that it would be impossible for them to save for the pro- 
verbial rainy day. 

Connecticut was not alone in realizing the need of a 
change in the laws. Several states had already passed 
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laws on the subject,.and others were working on the 
problem along with Connecticut. 

The Connecticut Legislature of 1911 spent a great 
deal of time on the subject, and an act drawn up by Tal- 
cott H. Russell as counsel for the Judiciary Committee 
was adopted by the committee and passed by the Senate 
but failed in the House. A conference committee failed 
to secure an agreement, and finally a commission was 
ordered by the Legislature to be appointed by the gover- 
nor, to consider the question and make recommenda- 
tions to the next Legislature. The commission, con- 
sisting of Talcott H. Russell, Burton Mansfield and 
John Eccles, was active in its investigations and re- 
ported in December 1912, presenting at the same time a 
proposed Workmen’s Compensation Act. A Federa- 
tion of Labor bill and a Manufacturers’ bill were also 
presented, and in May 1913 a bill similar to the Manu- 
facturers’ Bill was passed. 

The act is a so-called optional act since it applies to 
only those who have accepted it, but in effect it 1s com- 
pulsory since acceptance is presumed unless there is a 
written stipulation or notice to the contrary, and since 
employers not accepting it are deprived of the defenses 
of contributory negligence, the fellow servant rule, and 
assumption of risk; but employees not accepting it lose 
the benefits of having these defenses abolished as against 
employers who have accepted it. Employers of less than 
five do not come within the act, but by a later amend- 
ment they can bring themselves within the act if they so 
desire. The purpose of the act is to abolish an em- 
ployer’s liability in any action for damages on account 
of injuries to an employee arising out of and in the 
course of his employment or on account of death from 
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such an injury; and to substitute compensation on ac- 
count of such injury paid by the employer to the em-. 
ployee in accordance with a given scale. But the 
employee is not to receive compensation if the injury is 
caused by his own intoxication or wilful and serious mis- 
conduct. Within this compensation is included payment 
for a certain amount of medical care and other payments 
depending in amount and number, upon the extent and 
period of incapacity and upon the average weekly earn- 
ings of the employee. In case of the death of the em- 
ployee compensation is to be paid to those dependent on 
him. 

Five compensation commissioners, one for each Con- 
eressional district, are appointed, for a term of five 
years. Each commissioner is given the power to exam- 
ine into each case within his district, including the power 
to summon and examine witnesses under oath and to 
order medical examinations and to make findings and 
awards. Commissioners’ hearings can be carried on 
informally and Commissioners are not bound to apply all 
the technical rules of evidence. Voluntary agreements 
between the parties approved by the commissioner are 
as binding as an award of the commissioner. 

The act further authorizes the formation of mutual 
insurance associations. 

Such an act as this is an aid to the State in providing 
for people that might otherwise become public charges. 
It saves both the people and the State in doing 
away with lengthy and expensive litigation. Par- 
ties can appear without attorneys before a commis- 
sioner, and fees of both attorneys and physicians in such 
cases are subject to the approval of the commissioner. 
The guarantee of payment by requiring insurance or 
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proof of financial responsibility makes the act doubly 
valuable to the employee. Another important feature 
is that by the act a standard is set so that both employers 
and employees know what to expect in case of accident. 

The prevention of accidents was one of the purposes 
in passing the law. Since the employer is directly liable 
for payments and since the act provides for insurance 
from private companies which will compete for the busi- 
ness rather than state insurance, the purpose is partially 
accomplished. It is for the interest of the employer to 
have fewer accidents. His insurance premiums vary 
according to the probability of accidents in his factory. 
As a result safety devices are installed to an increasing 
extent. 


STATUTE GRANTING PERSONS ACCUSED OF CRIME THE 
PRIVILEGE OF CHOOSING WHETHER THEY WILL 
BE [TRIED BY THE COURT OR BY THE JURY 


A statute passed in 1846 defined murder in the first 
degree and murder in the second degree, and provided 
that the jury before which any person indicted for mur- 
der should be tried might find him guilty of homicide in 
a less degree than that charged, but if he were convicted 
by confession the court was to examine the witnesses to 
determine the degree of the crime and give sentence ac- 
cordingly. This is still law. 

In 1874 a statute was passed giving a person accused 
of crime the privilege of choosing whether he would be 
tried by the court or by the jury. “The Judicial and 
Civil History of Connecticut,’ by Loomis and Calhoun, 
says this was repealed in a few years, and after two per- 
sons, jointly charged with a capital crime, took ad- 
vantage of the privilege in order to secure separate 


CHARLES EDWARD GROSS 


For a long time prominent attorney-at-law and active 
citizen of Hartford, was born in that city August 18, 
1847 and died there in 1924. He graduated at Yale 
in 1869 with honors, taught school in Ellington, studied 
law with Waldo, Hubbard & Hyde and in 1872 was ad- 
mitted to the bar; in 1877 he was made a member of the 
firm, eventually becoming its head. He was interested 
in many manufacturing and financial institutions, or- 
ganized the Hartford Board of Trade, and was a potent 
factor in securing the passage of the Medical Practice 
Act. October 5, 1875, he married Ellen C. Spencer of 
Hartford. - 
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trials, one of them being tried before the court and the 
other before a jury. Section 2 of chapter 267 of the 
Public Acts of 1921 restores this privilege and gives the 
court jurisdiction to hear and try such a cause and ren- 
der judgment and sentence thereon. 

The earliest Connecticut jury law, passed in 1644, 
provided that the jury might consist of twelve or six, at 
the option of the court, and that a verdict could be ren- 
dered by two-thirds. The provision for a verdict by 
two-thirds had disappeared in the 1672 Revision. 


NOTES 

1. Section 1160 of the General Statutes of 1918 as amended 
by chapter 109 of the Public Acts of 1921. See clause in regard 
to exemption of real estate devoted to charitable uses. 

2. Luzon Burrett Morris was born in Newtown, Connecti- 
cut, April 16, 1827. He attended the district school and at the 
age of seventeen began to learn the blacksmith and tool-maker’s 
trade. He worked to earn money for further education and when 
twenty-one entered the Connecticut Literary Institute at Suf- 
field to prepare for college. In 1850 he entered Yale, but left 
during his senior year and did not receive his degree until four 
years after that. When he first left college he engaged in manu- 
facturing in Seymour, Connecticut and studied law at the same 
time. He attended the Yale School of Law for a year and was 
admitted to the bar in 1856. 

He first practiced in Seymour and was sent from there to the 
General Assembly. Then he moved to New Haven and was judge 
of Probate for six terms. In New Haven he was a member of 
the board of education for a long period and was four times sent 
to the General Assembly. In 1874 he was in the State Senate 
and president pro tem of that body. He served on the important 
commission on the boundary between New York and Connecticut 
and was chairman of the commission to revise the probate laws. 

In the election for Governor in 1890, there was a question 
whether Mr. Morris had received only a plurality but not a ma- 
jority of the votes, and in the deadlock that followed Governor 
Bulkeley held over, but in 1892 Mr. Morris was elected by a large 
majority and served for two years. When his term expired he 
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returned to the practice of law. He died in 1895. He was recog- 
nized as a wise counsellor and as an expert in matters of private 
practice and in the settlement of estates. 

3. On August 2, 1822 Henry Stiles Barbour was born at Can- 
ton, Connecticut. He worked for his education, studying and 
teaching at Amherst Academy and at Williston Seminary in East- 
hampton, Massachusetts. His legal education was obtained 
partly at the Yale School of Law and partly in study with Roger 
H. Mills of New Hartford. 

In 1849 Henry Barbour was admitted to the bar of Connecti- 
cut and began practice in Torrington. Here he was town clerk 
and town treasurer for twenty years and judge of Probate for 
fifteen years. During this period he was in the lower house for 
one term and in the Senate one term, acting as chairman of the 
judiciary committee. In 1870 he moved to Hartford to go into 
partnership with his brother. On the death of his brother, Her- 
man H. Barbour, he was for a few years a partner of his brother. 
Sylvester. From his experience as a town officer in Torrington he 
was well equipped to advise the town officers of Hartford for 
several years. His ability is said to have been along judicial lines 
rather than in rhetoric. In his later life he carried a heavy burden 
in attempting to discharge some obligations assumed for others. 
He was a religious man and a member of the Congregational 
church. In 1857 he was married to Pamelia J. Bartholomew. 
They had one son and one daughter. Henry Barbour died at 
Hartford, September 21, 1891. 

4. Edward LeRoy Cundall was born in Killingly, Connecticut, 
March 9, 1831. His school education was not extensive, for he 
only attended the common schools or academies. He studied law 
with Judges Foster and Carpenter and after he was admitted to 
the bar formed a partnership with Judge Carpenter. For six 
years beginning with 1867 he was state’s attorney for Windham 
County and after that clerk of the Superior Court until his death. 
He was sent to the General Assembly from the town of Brooklyn 
three times and to the State Senate once. He was a conscien- 
tious Christian and carried his religion into his work. He was a 
counsellor rather than a trial lawyer. He died October 15, 1885. 

5. For brief life of Augustus H. Fenn see page 98, note 21. 

6.. William Brown Glover was born April 7, 1857. He was 
graduated from Yale University in 1878 and from the Columbia 
Law School in 1880. The next year he was admitted to the bar 
of Connecticut. For the rest of his life he practiced law in Fair- 
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field, where he was an acknowledged leader. From 1882 until 
his death, William Glover held the office of judge of Probate and 
three times during that period was sent to the General Assem- 
bly by Fairfield. The last year that he was there, Judge Glover 
was chairman of the judiciary committee and speaker pro tem 
of the House. Also from 1889 until his death Judge Glover was 
the prosecuting attorney of the Criminal Court of Common Pleas 
for Fairfield County. He was a many-sided man who carried on 
a large business and was highly esteemed. He died in Fairfield, 
January 18, 1896, in his thirty-ninth year. 

7. Samuel Amos York was born in Stonington, Connecticut, 
May 25, 1839. He was graduated from Yale in 1863 and from 
the Albany Law School in 1864. Mr. York was admitted to the 
New York and Michigan bars in 1865 and to the Connecticut bar 
in 1867. He had practiced in Michigan for a short time before 
coming back to New Haven, where he was editor of the “Register” 
fora while. He entered into partnership with Honorable William 
C. Case to practice law, served as clerk of the House in 1873 and 
of the Senate in 1874. The law partnership was dissolved when 
in 1876 Mr. York was elected judge of Probate for the New 
Haven district. He continued to be judge of Probate until 1887, 
when he was elected mayor of New Haven. Ater this he returned 
to the practice of law, devoting most of his time to probate law, 
in which he was learned. 

Judge York died November 5, 1898, and was ‘survived by a 
widow and four children. His son, Samuel A. York, is a graduate 
of the Yale School of Law and a practicing lawyer in New 
Haven. 

8. Origen Storrs Seymour was born at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
February 9, 1804. He entered Yale College. While there his 
eyesight was so poor that he had to have many of his lessons read 
to him, yet he was graduated with honors in 1824. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1826. He served as clerk of 
Litchfield County for eight years, was elected to the State Legis- 
lature in 1842 and 1849 and was speaker of the House in 1850. 
After this he was a member of Congress for two sessions. 

In 1855 upon the reorganization of the courts of the State 
Origen Seymour was one of the four new judges for a term of 
eight years. In 1870 Judge Seymour became a member of the 
Connecticut Supreme Court and in 1873 was chief justice, retir- 
ing the next year because he had reached the age limit. Even 
after that he often served as a referee or arbitrator and in 1881 was 
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again in the Legislature. During this later period he practiced in 
partnership with his son, Edward W. Seymour. 

In 1876 Judge Seymour was chairman of the commission which 
settled the boundary between New York and Connecticut. From 
this same year until his death he delivered an annual course of 
lectures at the Yale School of Law. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him by Trinity in 1866 and by Yale in 1873. In 
1830 Origen Storrs Seymour married Lucy Morris Woodruff. 
They had four children, two of their sons being lawyers. Judge 
Seymour died at Litchfield, August 12, 1881. He was a man 
of learning, common sense and integrity and was mourned as an 
acknowledged leader of the bar. 

9. LaFayette Sabine Foster was born at Franklin, Connecti- 
cut, in November, 1806. He attended the public schools and 
prepared for college under the training of the Reverend Abel 
Flint of Hartford and the Reverend Cornelius B. Everest of 
Windham. He taught to get money to pay his college expenses 
and in 1828 was graduated from Brown University with the 
highest honors in his class. After his graduation he studied law 
and in 1830 was admitted to the bar at Centerville, Maryland, 
where he was teaching. He returned to Connecticut and while 
teaching continued the study of law under the Honorable Calvin 
Goddard in Norwich and in 1831 was admitted to the bar of Con- 
necticut. 

Foster began practicing at Hampton, Connecticut, but 
in 1834 settled in Norwich. For a time he edited the “Norwich 
Republican,’—a Whig paper. He was a member of the Connec- 
ticut General Assembly for six different sessions and speaker of 
the House for the last three of these. Brown conferred the LL.D. 
degree upon him in 1851. The next year he was mayor of Norwich 
and in 1855 became a United States Senator for a period which 
lasted twelve years. As Senator LaFayette Foster was on many im- 
portant committees, and his speeches and debates were far famed. 
In 1865 at an extra session of the Senate he was president pro tem 
and upon the death of Abraham Lincoln he became acting vice- 
president of the United States. In 1869 Senator Foster declined 
an invitation to become a professor of law at Yale College, but the 
next year he delivered a course of lectures there on parliamentary 
law and methods of legislation. In 1870 he was again elected to 
the Connecticut Legislature from Norwich and became speaker of 
the House, but he resigned in June to take up the duties of a judge 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. Six years later he retired 
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because of age and resumed the practice of law. In 1880 he died 
at his home in Norwich. By his will he endowed a professorship 
of English Law at Yale. 

10. For brief life of Simeon E. Baldwin see page 240 below. 

11. William Hamersley was born in Hartford, September 
9, 1838. He attended the Hartford Grammar and High Schools 
and entered Trinity in 1854 but left during his senior year to study 
law in the office of Welch and Shipman. He had spent some 
time travelling in Europe studying the European customs, laws 
and manners. Also he was at the Harvard Law School for a 
short time. In 1859 he was admitted to the bar and began to 
practice law in Hartford. 

For some time he was a member of the Court of Common 
Council and in turn its vice-president and its president. William 
Hamersley was city attorney for two years and gave up that 
position to become state’s attorney for Hartford County. He 
held this position for twenty years. Hamersley was in the lower 
house of the Legislature in 1886, and in 1893 he was elected to it 
again, but was almost immediately made a judge of the Superior 
Court. He had hardly taken his place as judge in this court 
when Governor Morris nominated him to the vacancy upon the 
Supreme Court which was to occur in January 1894. His nomi- 
nation was confirmed unanimously by both houses even though 
it made the Supreme Court bench Democratic, and the Republican 
House might have prevented this result. After he retired from 
the bench he was a state referee until his death. 

Judge Hamersley was one of the founders of the Connecti- 
cut State Bar Association and on the committee of that organiza- 
tion through whose initiatory efforts the American Bar Associa- 
tion was formed. He married Cynthia Williams in 1870 and 
Jane Allen in 1882. He died in 1920. 

12. Lyman Denison Brewster was born at Salisbury, Connec- 
ticut, July 31, 1832. He prepared for college at Williams Acad- 
emy, Stockbridge, Massachusetts and was graduated from Yale in 
1855, the class poet. In 1857 he travelled extensively in Europe 
and returned to study law under Honorable Roger Averill of 
Danbury. Brewster was admitted to the bar in 1858. 

For twenty years the former pupil was a partner of his teacher, 
Mr. Averill. Lyman Brewster did not neglect his duty to his 
town. He was a school visitor in Danbury for eleven years, was a 
director of the Danbury Savings Bank and from 1870, when 
the Danbury library was founded, until his death, was a member 
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oi its book committee. Mr. Brewster was judge of Probate and 
in 1870 became the first judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Fairfield County. He was elected three times to the lower house 
of the State Legislature and three times to the State Senate. Dur- 
ing this time he introduced many beneficent legislative measures. 

Judge Brewster was a member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and for several years served as chairman of the committee on 
Uniform State Laws, and from 1890 to 1901 he was president of 
the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of 
State Legislation. He was particularly active in work on the 
Negotiable Instruments Law and wrote a series of articles in the 
“Yale Law Journal” and “Harvard Law Review” in its defense. 
In practice he was unusually successful as a trial lawyer and ap- 
peared for the heirs in the famous Tilden case. 


He married Amelia Ives in 1868. On February 14, 1904, he 


died at Danbury. 
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CHAPTER IX 
COURTS 


HIstTory OF THE Courts OF CONNECTICUT 


LTHOUGH the system of courts in Connecticut 
A is far more complicated today than it was in the 
early days of the Colony, yet the development has 
been gradual, and most of the modern courts are either 
outgrowths or direct descendants of those first courts. 
In 1687 when Sir Edmund Andros took charge of the 
government, the courts of justice were interrupted; but 
when the freemen again came into their own in 1689, the 
former laws and courts were reinstated. 

When Connecticut was first settled Roger Ludlow and 
seven others were given a commission for one year by 
the General Court of Massachusetts. They had legis- 
lative power and also judicial power in both civil and 
criminal cases. At the end of the year an independent 
government was established. 

The governing body in this new Colony was the Gen- 
eral Court, originally made up of eight magistrates and 
three deputies from each town. At first this court had 
supreme executive, legislative and judicial power. 
Gradually as the Colony grew more and more of the 
judicial power was delegated to the Particular Court, 
the Town Courts and the Court of Assistants. After 
the union of Connecticut and New Haven, the General 
Court became the General Assembly. In 1699 it was di- 
vided into two houses; the upper made up of the Gover- 
nor, the Deputy Governor and the assistants with either 
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house made up of the deputies from the various towns 
with a speaker chosen from their number to preside. 
No act was done without the concurrence of both houses. 
The work became so heavy that it was impossible for 
the Assembly to accomplish it all. Various attempts 
were made to lessen the work such as the laws in 1719 
prohibiting presentation to the Assembly of any origi- 
nal petition of a matter involving less than fifty pounds 
and appointing a board of ten commissioners for trials 
of writs of error, and the rule in 1770 requiring all pleas 
and exhibits to be written. These attempts were ap- 
parently not successful; and with the development of the 
Superior Court and Supreme Court of Errors growing 
out of the Superior Court, the General Assembly gave 
up its judicial power and exercised its legislative power 
only. The result was an improvement, for its members 
were usually elected for their legislative ability and were 
not always good jurists. 

A special court called the Particular Court was estab- 
lished by the General Court in 1638 for the trial of 
two persons for misdemeanor. ‘Thereafter similar spe- 
cial courts made up of varying numbers and known as 
Particular Courts were held as occasion required. In 
1643 the Particular Court began to meet quarterly at 
stated times and after 1647 could be held by three magis- 
trates. It had both civil and criminal jurisdiction, acted 
on legal and equitable questions and had the powers of a 
prerogative court of establishing wills and administering 
estates of deceased persons. It was attended at certain 
times by both a grand and petit jury. About 1666 this 
court was superseded by the County Courts, each made 
up of an assistant and two commissioners later called 
justices of the peace. The County Courts had preroga- 
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tive powers and heard appeals from inferior courts. In 
1698 the County Courts were reorganized. In each 
county four of the most able freemen were appointed 
justices of the peace, three of whom (quorum) with a 
judge appointed by the General Assembly could hold the 
court. Later only the three justices were required, and 
they were appointed annually. These courts had exclu- 
Sive superintendence of the persons and estates of idiots 
and lunatics and had charge of highways which ex- 
tended beyond one town. They also had equitable jur- 
isdiction in matters involving small amounts. With 
the reorganization, the probate work was taken from 
this court, and Courts of Probate were established in 
each county. In 1885 the work which had been done 
by the County Courts was taken over by the Superior 
Court, and the County Courts were abolished. 

The Courts of Probate, established in 1698, were 
originally made up of a judge of the County Court and 
two justices of the quorum and had all the powers of a 
prerogative court, and from these courts one might ap- 
peal to the Court of Assistants. In 1716 one judge 
with a clerk was sufficient to hold a Court of Probate, 
and the judge was authorized to call in two or three 
judges of the quorum in matters of difficulty. Not until 
1719 were probate districts less than a county estab- 
lished. The Probate Revision of 1884 increased the 
duties of the Probate Courts, so they now have full 
charge of wills, estates of deceased persons, adoption of 
minors, guardians, conservators, trusts, and when there 
is no United States bankruptcy law, of the estates of in- 
solvent persons. 

Judges of Probate are canted by the people for a Con- 
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stitutional term of two years. The habit of reeélecting 
occupants of this office for many terms is quite common. 

In 1665 the Court of Assistants was established “‘to 
prevent further trouble and charge to ye Country.” 
This was made up of at least seven assistants and had 
jurisdiction of all crimes, the punishment for which 
might involve life, limb or banishment. It also heard 
appeals from the County Courts. An appeal was al- 
lowed from the Court of Assistants to the General As- 
sembly. This Court of Assistants continued with some 
changes and with divorce and admiralty added to its 
jurisdiction until 1711 when it became the Superior 
Court made up of one chief judge and four others 
annually appointed by the Assembly. The chief judge 
was at first the Governor or his deputy, and the others 
were distinguished members of the council. The ses- 
sions were held at stated times in each county. The 
Court had appellate jurisdiction from the County Courts 
and Courts of Probate and exclusive jurisdiction for 
relief in equity in matters at first involving amounts 
between 20£ and 100£. This was gradually raised to 
between 100£ and 1,600£ and concurrent jurisdiction 
with the General Assembly above that amount. The 
General Assembly was still the last resort in matters of 
law. 

About 1784 the General Assembly which had been 
gradually giving up its judicial duties, released its cog- 
nizance of writs of error to a new forum known as the 
Supreme Courts of Errors. This was made up of the 
Lieutenant Governor and the council, and in 1793, the 
Governor was added. Soon after this the form of the 
Superior Court was changed. It had six members and 
held two sessions in each county annually. The winter 
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sessions were in two circuits with three judges on each 
circuit. These men were more suited to be a court of 
last resort than any legislative body; and in 1806 the 
number of judges was increased to nine; and the judicial 
power of the Governor and council was transferred to 
the judges of the Superior Court sitting together at 
stated terms, and composing the Supreme Court of 
Errors. The judges in groups of three continued to go 
on circuits for Superior Court work, but the number of 
circuits was reduced to three. Later the rule was made 
that these judges should hold office during good behavior 
but not after seventy years of age. Today the Superior 
Court is composed of eighteen judges including the five 
judges of the Supreme Court of Errors. The Supreme 
Court of Errors sits as a body at stated terms and places 
and is a court of last resort which passes on questions of 
law only. Each judge of the Superior Court sits alone 
for assigned terms. In general its jurisdiction covers 
civil matters where an amount over $500 is involved and 
a large variety of appeals from inferior courts and tribu- 
nals. There is only one Superior Court for the whole 
State, but it keeps its records in the various counties. 
The Constitution fixes the term of office of judges of the 
Superior and Supreme Courts at eight years. In prac- 
tice judges are always reappointed and serve until the 
age of seventy. 

Town courts appeared as early as 1639 and in 1669 
were organized as courts for the trial of small causes 
and made up of an assistant or a commissioner with at 
least two selectmen. In 1702 they were made up of an 
assistant or a justice of the peace. The latter may still 
try small cases. Certain City Courts, composed of the 
mayor and two senior aldermen, came into existence in 
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1784 and had cognizance of civil cases within the juris- 
diction of the County Courts, if the cause arose or one 
of the parties lived in the city. Now City, Town, Bor- 
ough and Police Courts have been established pretty 
generally throughout the State. An act passed in 1917 
permits cities having a population of twenty thousand or 
more to establish Juvenile Courts to be conducted by a 
judge of the Police or City Court. 

The District Court of Waterbury, growing out of the 
City Court of Waterbury, was established in 1881. The 
district was made up of Waterbury and some of the sur- 
rounding towns; and within the whole territory the 
court had the same jurisdiction that the City Court 
had had in Waterbury, that is, civil jurisdiction inferior 
to and partly concurrent with the Superior Court. Later 
this court was given criminal jurisdiction in appeals 
from lower tribunals in the parts of the district in New 
Haven County. This court, which to a reader of the 
statutes seems anomalous, still exists with jurisdiction 
in certain towns in Litchfield and New Haven Counties. 

The District Court of Waterbury was not the first 

District Court; for in 1872 certain towns were consti- 
tuted a judicial district known as the first district of 
Litchfield County and a court, with civil jurisdiction in 
matters involving from fifty to five hundred dollars and 
equitable jurisdiction in matters not exceeding five 
hundred dollars was established here. It also had 
charge of appeals from justices of the peace except in 
criminal cases. In 1883 this court was superseded by a 
Court of Common Pleas in Litchfield County. 

Courts of Common Pleas were first established in 
Hartford and New Haven Counties in 1869. <A simi- 
lar court was established in Fairfield County in June of 
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the next year, in New London County in July, and in 
Litchfield County some years later. These courts seem 
to have been created to lighten the burden of the Su- 
perior Court in counties where the work was heavy. 
They had exclusive original civil jurisdiction where the 
demand exceeded the jurisdiction of a justice of the 
peace and did not exceed five hundred dollars; equity 
jurisdiction where the demand did not exceed five hun- 
dred dollars, and jurisdiction of non-criminal appeals 
from justices of the peace. A Criminal Court of Com- 
mon Pleas also now exists in Fairfield, New Haven and 
New London Counties to listen to the appeals from the 
judgments in criminal cases of Town, City, Borough or 
Police Courts or justices of the peace. In New Haven 
and New London Counties the same judges serve on the 
civil and criminal sides of the Court of Common Pleas, 
but in Fairfield County different judges hear the civil 
and criminal cases. The jurisdiction of Common Pleas 
Courts has since been increased to $2,000. The Consti- 
tution fixes the term of office of judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas at four years. The practice of reap- 
pointing judges of this court is becoming fixed in a man- 
ner similar to that which obtains in regard to judges of 
the Superior and Supreme Courts. 


POWER OF COURTS 


Section one of the fifth article of the Connecticut Con- 
stitution provides that there shall be a Supreme Court 
of Errors, a Superior Court and such inferior courts as 
the General Assembly shall establish. It further pro- 
vides that the powers and jurisdictions of the courts 
shall be defined by law. 

The Supreme Court of Errors can consider questions 
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of law only and not questions of fact and cannot review 
nor retry a question of fact which has been decided by 
the lower court. 

Mr. Justice Butler said in Dudley v. Deming (1867) 
34 Conn. 169, 174, “It was the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution that the Supreme Court of Errors 
should be a court for the correction of errors im law. 
The language used clearly imports this, and such has 
ever been the understanding of the Legislature, of the 
courts, and of the people of the State.” 

The Supreme Court of Errors can however grant 
relief where the lower court finds facts upon which it 
bases its judgment without evidence, or fails to find facts 
which would influence its judgment notwithstanding 
such facts are unquestioned. 

Section three of the fifth article of the State Constitu- 
tion provides that no judge or justice of the peace shall 
be capable of holding his office, after he shall arrive at 
the age of seventy years. In 1889 an act was passed 
“appointing a state referee to determine facts and report 
to the Superior Court in such cases as the parties shall 
consent by a signed writing to so refer. John D. Park, 
former chief justice of the Supreme Court, was the first 
state referee. Referees appointed are usually former 
judges and therefore usually over seventy years of age. 

Fear lest the conferring upon the state referees of the 
function of hearing cases, except by consent of all par- 
ties, might constitute the office of state referee a judicial 
office, which persons over seventy are by the Constitution 
incapable of holding, was probably the reason for the 
requirement of the written consent of the parties to such 
a hearing. Such consent would constitute either the 
equivalent to the submission of the cause to the referee 
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as an arbitrator or would probably preclude any party 
from raising any question as to the capacity of the 
referee to act. 

In recent years as many as nine or ten former judges 
of the Supreme Court, the Superior and the Court of 
Common Pleas have been state referees at one time. The 
present state referees are Silas A. Robinson of Middle- 
town; Gideon H. Welch, of Torrington; Marcus H. Hol- 
comb, of Southington; William H. Williams, of Derby; 
William L. Bennett of New Haven, and Donald T. War- 
ner of Salisbury. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 


Justices of the peace have existed in Connecticut since 
the close of the seventeenth century and during the 
years have held so many and varied powers and duties 
that it is interesting to note some of them. During the 
Andros regime, from 1687 to 1689 commissions were 
issued to justices of the peace. Although the laws of 
Sir Edmond Andros were afterwards treated as inop- 
erative, yet after 1689 commissioners were sometimes 
called justices of the peace. The office was formally 
recognized in 1697 by an order of the General Court that 
for the future the court should appoint in each county 
three or four at least of the most able and judicious 
men that should be justices of the peace, three of whom 
(quorum) with a judge appointed by the court should 
hold the several County Courts. They were to hold 
office during the courts’ pleasure and were to act ac- 
cording to a commission given by the court and the 
laws of the Colony. 

Originally a justice’s jurisdiction was confined to his 
own county, but by an act of 1766 he could issue criminal 
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process to be served in any part of the State and could 
also grant summons or capias for witnesses throughout 
the State in such cases. The criminal jurisdiction of a 
justice of the peace has changed little. In 1726 a justice 
was given the unusual power to convict on personal 
knowledge for drunkenness, profane swearing, cursing 
or sabbath breaking. By 1750 he could try criminal 
matters where the penalty did not exceed forty shillings, 
which in 1796 was changed to seven dollars. In case 
the penalty for crime exceeded his jurisdiction he was 
required to bind over the accused to the proper court. 
The County Court had jurisdiction of appeals from 
justices. In 1848 the justice had cognizance of offenses 
and crimes punishable by fine not exceeding seven 
dollars or imprisonment in a common gaol not exceeding 
thirty days or both. The fine limit was changed in 
1911 to twenty-five dollars, which is the present law. 
At various times justices have been given limited powers 
in cases of special offenses. In 1877 two justices and 
the next year one, were given cognizance of the first and 
second offenses for injury to oyster beds. In 1882 a 
justice could hear prosecutions for the illegal sale of 
liquor, punishable by a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars or imprisonment for not more than sixty days. 
The duties of a justice of the peace changed with the 
changing world, and by an act of 1917 he may render 
judgment for violation of the motor vehicle laws when 
the penalty is within the limit of a hundred dollar fine 
or imprisonment for ten days. 

The powers of a justice of the peace in civil matters 
have gradually increased. At the early date of 1702 
where the title of land was not concerned, he could hear 
matters involving not more than forty shillings. In 
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1717 no appeal was permitted if the demand did not 
exceed ten shillings, in 1724 twenty shillings, or in 1736 
if the action were on a bond vouched by two witnesses, 
forty shillings. By an act of 1767 jurisdiction in bond 
cases was extended to five pounds, and two years later 
no appeal was allowed in these. In 1784 the limit of a 
justice’s general jurisdiction was four pounds with the 
right of appeal at forty shillings, in 1795 fifteen dollars 
and in 1852 fifty dollars with the right of appeal above 
seven dollars, and in 1872 one hundred dollars, subject 
to the right of appeal, which is the present limit. Juris- 
diction in the bond cases advanced faster. The limit 
in 1784 was ten pounds and in 1795 thirty-five dollars 
with no right of appeal. As early as 1742 a justice 
was empowered to take confession of a debt up to 
seventy dollars and render judgment thereon. In 1784 
the order was passed that writs of error in both civil 
and criminal cases of justices of the peace should go to 
the Superior Court. Such writs of error are now taken 
to Courts of Common Pleas where such courts exist. 

The other varied powers conferred upon a justice 
incline one to think of him as a jack of all trades, but 
perhaps these powers were all somewhat judicial in 
nature. From 1698 until 1792 he could arrest and re- 
seize in cases of forcible entry and detainer. An act 
of 1699 gave him charge of the estates of lunatics. By 
laws passed in 1702 two justices could send stubborn 
and rebellious children to the home of correction, a 
justice had the power to tax for the upkeep of gaols and 
to superintend the care and repair of gaols, and further- 
more he could join in marriage, a power which he still 
has. In 1711 he could grant writs against and try per- 
sons for assault; in 1718 could seize a counterfeit bill 
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and “‘proceed in his inquiries after the author of the 
mischief as far as his discretion will guide him,’ and 
in 1719 could issue warrants for the arrest of idle 
persons. After 1720 vacancies among the judges of 
the County Court were filled by justices of the peace. 
A justice could warn fugitives from justice to depart 
from the State. In 1750 they were empowered to try 
persons who disturbed lawful meetings, in 1765 to advise 
the selectmen as to rules for restraining dogs, and in 
1770 to inventory and take charge of goods of peddlers 
until final judgment. If a justice was active in his duties 
his life could certainly not be monotonous. An act of 
1774 gave justices the task of appointing appraisers of 
land after execution where the parties failed to appoint 
and in 1776 of issuing warrants to seize articles when 
persons did not conform to the Embargo Act. In 1805 
they were permitted to issue warrants for searching 
houses, for gaming tables and in 1807 to issue certifi- 
cates of the correct weight of hemp. Justices were also 
among those who could summon a jury to inquire into 
a sudden death or could press men and boats to pursue 
runaway servants, or could suppress riots. 

It is interesting to note that from 1672 justices of 
the peace were exempt from working highways, and 
that by an act of 1750 the Governor, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and the assistants were granted the powers of a 
justice of the peace throughout the State; and judges 
of the Superior Court received the same powers in 
1784. In 1790 the law declared that tavern keepers 
could not hold the office of a justice of the peace. As 
early as 1729 it was directed that fees and fines of a 
justice court should go to the town treasury. 

When the office of justice of the peace was first in- 
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stituted those holding it were appointed by the General 
Assembly. From 1700 to 1702 they were nominated 
by the freeman and confirmed by the Assembly. This 
caused so much strife that the act was repealed and they 
were again appointed by the Assembly. In 1703 the 
laws of the Colony were declared to be their commission. 
In 1711 the law, though providing that they should be 
chosen and commissioned annually, declared that the 
commission should remain in force until superseded by 
an act of the General Assembly. In 1714 they were to be 
chosen by the Court of election. With the adoption of 
the Connecticut Constitution in 1818 the office of justice 
of the peace became a Constitutional one. Article 5-2 
provided for a sufficient number of justices of the peace 
in each county with such jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal cases as the General Assembly should prescribe. 
By article 5—3 they were to be appointed by the General 
Assembly annually and were not capable of holding 
office after the age of seventy. By the tenth amendment 
to the Constitution passed in 1851 the justices of the 
peace were to be appointed by the electors in each town 
and the time, number, and manner of election were to 
be prescribed by law. 

In 1852 a law provided that the number of justices of 
the peace should equal the number of jurymen for each 
town and that they should serve for two years. In 
1875 the number of jurors was doubled, but it was 
specifically stated that this should not affect the number 
of justices of the peace. By an act in 18/7 the elec- 
tions were to be biennial by the electors in each town, 
and the term of office was still two years. In 1899 
an act specifically stated that the number of justices 
of the peace should be one-half the number of jurors 
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for each town. To secure minority representation it 
was provided that no person should vote for more than ~ 
half, or in case of an odd number, a bare majority of 
the number to be elected. 

Because of the fact that the office is constitutional, 
justices of the peace are still elected in every town in 
Connecticut, but in the larger places they do little in 
the way of their office, except to sign writs. This is 
because the City, Town, and Borough Courts have 
concurrent jurisdiction with them and better machinery 
for hearing trials so it has become the custom to leave 
the trials to them. In the smaller places justice courts 
still function. 

Court REPORTERS 

Under the English and American systems of law 
many of the decisions of the courts are necessarily based 
not on statutes but upon what is generally accepted to 
be just and right. Also not all statutes are perfectly 
plain and it requires a court to decide just what they 
mean. Manifestly it is desirable that the decision of 
the courts on such subjects should be in accordance with 
an uniform rule. Hence the courts in English speaking 
jurisdictions have always been greatly influenced by 
their own previous decisions and the decisions of other 
courts. 

For several hundred years English lawyers have pub- 
lished reports of decided cases, but none were published 
in the United States until 1789. Previous to that time 
lawyers and judges made notes of decisions for their 
own use. In the brief of counsel in Hillhouse v. Ches- 
ter (1808, Conn.) 3 Day 166, reference is made to notes 
of this sort kept by Honorable Jonathan Sturges. 

In 1785 the General Assembly passed an act requiring 
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the judges of the Superior Court to render written 
reasons for their decisions, in cases where the plead- 
ings closed in an issue of law. This facilitated the work 
of keeping notes of decisions, and in 1789 Ephraim 
Kirby’ of Litchfield published the first volume of reports 
of decided cases which ever appeared in Connecticut. 
Whether it is the first volume of reports published in 
America is uncertain because there is no date of pub- 
lication other than the year. In the same year there 
appeared in Pennsylvania a thin and unimportant book 
of “Admiralty Decisions for the District of Pennsylvania 
from 1779 to 1787,” by Francis Hopkinson. Day in the 
preface to the first volume of Connecticut Reports states 
that Kirby’s work was written in 1788, but this does 
not settle the date of publication. The title page of 
Kirby’s Reports states that it includes cases up to May, 
1788. The date of publication states only the year 1789. 
One of the subscribers listed was Nathaniel Minor, at- 
torney at law of Stonington. Nathaniel Minor’s copy 
of the book is inscribed, “Nathaniel Minor’s, April 2, 
1789, Cost 18—Lmy.” The book which was published 
at Litchfield, contains four hundred fifty-six pages be- 
side title page, preface, list of cases, index and list of 
subscribers. Manifestly the manuscript must have been 
delivered to the publishers many months prior to April 
of 1789, and the publication of the book must have been 
complete before April 2, 1789. 

Appended to Kirby’s volume of reports is a list of 
subscribers which includes Simeon Baldwin, grand- 
father of Chief Justice and Governor Simeon E. Bald- 
win; Joel Barlow, afterward minister to France; James 
Kent, Chancellor of New York, author of Kent’s 
“Commentaries,” the “American Blackstone,” Enoch 
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Perkins of Hartford, lawyer and ancestor of three 
generations of lawyers of that name in the same 
city, President Stiles of Yale, Judge Zephaniah Swiit, 
Honorable Jonathan Trumbull, Dyer White of New 
Haven, a lawyer whose great grandson still practices 
there, Governor Oliver Wolcott and many others. 

In the bar library at Bridgeport there is a manuscript 
volume entitled “Reports of Cases adjudged in the 
Superior Court taken by Ephraim Kirby, Esq., 1785- 
1787. After the time of his Reports.” A note says, ““The 
within volume is a copy (except as to table of cases and 
index) of a manuscript vol. of reports in the handwriting 
of Ephraim Kirby, Esq. owned by Hon. Morris W. 
Seymour of Bridgeport, Connecticut. Copied 1895. 
Property of Fairfield Co. Law Library, Bridgeport, 
Conn. N. B. By agreement between Mr. Seymour and 
Library Committee no duplicate copies are to be made 
from this.” 

In 1798 Jesse Root* published a volume of reports 
commencing with decisions rendered in 1789 and an- 
other in 1802. In the first is an introduction of forty- 
six pages of “Observations upon the Government: and 
Laws of Connecticut” and added twenty-four pages of 
“Points of law adjudged and Rules of Practice.’ 

In 1806 Thomas Day* commenced a series of reports — 
of which five volumes were issued as a private enter- 
prise before the State in 1814 made the publishing of 
these decisions the duty of a state official to be appointed 
by the judges. Mr. Day was appointed under this stat= 
ute and continued in service until 1853 when he declined 
reappointment. He had then published twenty-one 
volumes as official reporter. These and all subsequent 
volumes are referred to as Connecticut Reports. The 
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previous books are described by their reporter’s names, 
that is Kirby, Root and Day. 

William N. Matson’ was appointed reporter in 1853 
and retired in 1858 having reported the cases in 
volumes 22, 23, 24, and the first half of volume. 25 
of the Connecticut Reports. 

January 18, 1858 John Hooker’ entered upon his 
duties as official reporter and reported half the cases in 
volume 25 and all the cases in succeeding volumes to 
and including volume 62. 

On Mr. Hooker’s retirement, January 1, 1894, James 
P. Andrews’ began his work as reporter which termi- 
nated on January 18, 1925 he having reported the cases 
from volume 63 to volume 101 inclusive. 

Mr. John M. Comley‘ of Bridgeport was appointed to 
succeed him entering upon the full performance of his 
duties January 18, 1925. 

In 1917 the Legislature directed the comptroller to 
cause a digest of the decisions of the compensation com- 
missioners to be compiled in a volume or volumes with 
the Superior Court decisions in compensation cases and 
decisions or reference to decisions in the Supreme Court 
in such cases. Four volumes of these covering the cases 
from January 1, 1914 to June 1, 1922 have already 
appeared, forming a body of precedents to aid future 
commissioners and to help in determining advisable 
changes in the law. 


Court STENOGRAPHERS 


By an act of 1884 the judges of the Superior Court 
were directed to appoint biennially one skillful stenog- 
rapher for each county in the State, to be the official 
stenographer of the court. His records were declared 
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to be prima facie a correct statement of the testimony. 
This made it possible for courts to conduct trials much 
more rapidly, particularly because theretofore the court 
and counsel were compelled to write out in long hand 
much of the testimony, especially in cases where the 
Supreme Court might be called upon to review a ruling 
on evidence or the like. Another result of the act was 
a decrease in the care and precision with which counsel 
framed questions to witnesses. 

Prior to the enactment of this statute, statutes pro- 
vided that either party could request the court to charge 
the jury in writing. This was in order that an accurate 
record might be preserved of the charge so that it could 
be reviewed upon appeal. The existence of stenogra- 
pher’s minutes made such a course unnecessary, and 
since there was no longer any need for it the statute 
was repealed. 


COMMITTEES OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 


In the Colony of Connecticut all actions were orig- 
inally tried before the General Court. Gradually the 
trials of various actions were transferred to the various 
courts which were created. The General Court or the 
General Assembly continued to have and to exercise ju- 
risdiction as to cases in equity. By 1770 the judicial 
business in the docket of the General Assembly had 
so accumulated that an act was passed requiring the 
parties to submit their causes upon written pleas and 
exhibits, and referring them to committees authorized 
to find and report the facts. Later by a temporary act 
of 1744, made perpetual by an act of 1778, exclusive 
jurisdiction of suits in equity was transferred to the 
Superior Court. By this.act, as it appears in the Re- 
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vision of 1784, the Superior Court was empowered to 
“inquire into the same (suits for relief in equity) by 
themselves or a committee.” 

The practice followed by the General Assembly of 
appointing committees to hear questions of fact has 
been continued by the courts and such committees are 
now appointed in many different sorts of action, and 
provision is made for their payment by the state if a 
case is referred upon the court’s own motion, otherwise 
their fees are to be paid by the parties. Many lawyers 
have earned a reputation for judicial ability by acting in 
this capacity. 

Similar functions are performed in many other juris- 
dictions by officers designated as masters in chancery, 
referees, commissioners and the like. The name, com- 
mittee, which is peculiar to Connecticut, originated from 
the fact that these functions were first performed by 
committees of the General Assembly similar to those 
now performed by the general and special committees 
of that body. 

Statutes have from time to time been enacted em- 
powering the Superior Court to appoint committees in 
special proceedings, such as the condemnation of land, 
laying out of highways, etc. 


KInG’s AND STATE’S ATTORNEYS 


On May 24, 1704 it was ordered by the court, “That 
henceforth there shall be in every countie a sober, dis- 
creet and religious person appointed by the Countie 
Courts to be Atturney for the Queen, to prosecute and 
implead in the lawe all criminal offenders, and to do 
all other things necessary or convenient as an atturney 
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to suppress vice and imorallitie.” This shows the origin 
of state’s attorneys in Connecticut. 

Prior to this time, attorneys were appointed to pros- 
ecute particular cases, or for a limited time. Thus, in 4 
October 1662, the records show that, 


Mr. Will™ Pitkin is desired and appointed as Atturney for y® 


Generll Court to prsecute Thomas Ford, senr, John Deming, { 
senr, Mrs. Lattimore, and Thomas Hurlbut at y® Prticuler Court 
to be held at Hartford on Wednesday next. ; 
and again, on May 12th, 1664, . 

3 
This Court doth nominate and appoint Mr. William Pitkin, in ‘ 
the behalf of this Colony, to be their Attorney, to implead any , 
delinquents in the Colony, til October next. ; . 


In 1727, William Adams, of New Haven, Peter Pratt, 
of New London, for himself, and for John Bissell, of F 
Hartford, Joseph Fowler, of Windham, and Thomas | 
Fish, of Fairfield, all of the king’s attorneys in the 
Colony, and all but Adams appointed in that year, pre- 
sented the following memorial to the General Assembly, 


We humbly concede that we are not holden or pledged to espouse 
any pleas of the Crown on his Majesty’s behalf when proffered 
good .fees on the other side, under supposition of our being at- 
torneys to his said Majesty, until Your Honors make us such, 
and tell us what is our duty, what is our power, and what is to be 
our reward for such service. 


In May of 1730, it was provided that there should be, 
in each County, one king’s attorney, who should plead 
and manage, in the County where he was appointed, | 


any matter brought in behalf of our Sovereign Lord, the King 


ie: 
= 
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which attorney should be appointed by the respective 

County Courts. 

| The power of appointment continued in County 

P Courts until they were abolished in 1855, since which 
time it has resided in the judges of the Superior Court. 
The term of office was established, in 1821, at two 
years, and has not since been changed. 


ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


The state’s attorneys represented the State in vari- 
ous civil matters, including the protection of charitable 
gifts, and the State had no law officer in civil matters 
continuing in office until the office of attorney general 
was created, in 1897. ia 

Prior to that time, whenever the State had’ occasion 
to be represented by counsel, in matters where the state’s 
attorneys did not act, counsel were appointed for specific 
purposes, ordinarily by the General Assembly. 

By the act of 1897, the attorney general was given 
general supervision over all legal matters in which the 
State is an interested party except those legal matters 
over which the state’s attorneys have jurisdiction. It 
is made his duty to appear for the State and the 
various state officials in all suits and other civil proceed- 
ings, except upon criminal recognizance and bail bonds, 
and he is directed to advise the General Assembly when 
requested. It is also his duty to advise the various state 
officials. 

The office of attorney general has been held by Charles 
Phelps,*® William A. King,” Marcus H. Holcomb," John 
H. Light,’ George E. Hinman,” and Frank E. Healy.” 
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GRAND JURY AND GRAND JURORS 


Provision was made by statute enacted in 1643 for a 
grand jury to make presentment of breaches of law, mis- 
demeanors, and the like. In 1668 it was provided that 
there should be at least one grand juror from each 
plantation, and it was further provided that, 


All Grand Jurors shall diligently inquire in and make due pre- 
sentment of all misdemeanors and breaches of law whereof they 
have recognizance * * * which presentments they shall season- 
ably make to the Court or some assistants or Justice of the Peace, 
that all offenders may be dealt with according to law. 


The result of this legislation is that grand jurors are 
elected in each town, whose duty it is to serve as pros- 
ecuting officials in the filing of complaints, and, in towns 
where there are no prosecutors, of prosecuting criminal 
actions before justices of the peace. 

A grand jury, composed of eighteen grand jurors is 
impaneled as occasion demands to make presentment to 
the Superior Court of crimes which have been com- 
mitted in the county in which they are summoned. 
Theoretically, such grand jurors may be impaneled to 
inquire into any felony or misdemeanor, but in practice 
the grand jury is seldom impaneled except in cases 
where an indictment for murder is proposed. 

The jurisdiction as to other matters continues, and 
has recently been utilized in connection with the investi- 
gation into issuance of licenses to practice medicine. 

The fact that many grand jurors elected by the towns 
are laymen, and that their compensation is only by way 
of fees, has resulted in the appointment, in the larger 
towns and cities of the State, of city attorneys or other 
prosecuting officials, for whom provision is made in the 
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statutes creating the local courts. Ordinarily, such 
prosecuting officials are appointed by the judges of the 
court before which they appear. 


CORONERS 


The office of coroner in Connecticut is of statutory 
origin and of comparatively recent date. The result is 
that coroners have no common law or implied duties but 
only those stated in the statutes. 

Juries of inquest were forerunners of the coroner. 
In the original Connecticut code in 1650 it was ordered 
that whenever a person came to an untimely death some 
magistrate or the constable of the town should summon 
a jury of twelve or six to inquire into the cause and 
present a true verdict to a near magistrate. Later a 
justice of the peace was the officer designated to summon 
such a jury who should make return to the next Superior 
Court. 

In 1883 the judges of the Superior Court were directed 
to appoint a lawyer as coroner for each county. Each 
coroner was to appoint a medical examiner for each 
town. Untimely deaths were to be reported to the medi- 
cal examiner and whenever he suspected that the person 
came to his death by the criminal act of another he was 
to notify the coroner. The coroner could summon a 
jury of six to assist him in his investigation and he 
could order an autopsy if he considered it necessary. 
The present law is the same in substance. 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE SUPERIOR CouRT 


The office of commissioner of the Superior Court was 
created in 1855. This officer is authorized to sign writs 
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and subpoenas, administer oaths and the like. By a 
recent statute all attorneys at law are ex officio commis- 
sioners of the Superior Court. 


NoTARIES PUBLIC 


The office of notary public was created by a statute 


in 1784 entitled, “An Act for Regulation of Naviga- - 


fOn. - 
SHERIFFS AND CONSTABLES 


The writs by which law suits are commenced as well 
as other mandates of the courts are directed to the 
sheriffs and constables for service. These officers are 
therefore a part of the judicial machinery of the 
State. A sheriff or one of his deputies is always in 
attendance at formal sessions of the courts. 

From 1650 to 1687 the duties of sheriff were per- 
formed by an official known as a marshall. 


During the regime of Sir Edmund Andros from 1687 - 


to 1689, the Governor and council appointed sheriffs for 
each of the four counties then in existence. 

In 1689 it was provided by statute that the officials 
theretofore known as marshalls should henceforth be 
designated sheriffs. 

Until 1858 sheriffs were elected by the Governor and 
council or by the General Assembly. Since 1858 they 
have been chosen by the people. 

Until 1907 the compensation of sheriffs was received 
in the shape of fees and in the larger counties the 
office was quite lucrative. Since that date the sheriffs 
have received salaries. In addition they are entitled 
to certain fees from private individuals for service 
rendered them in the service of writs, etc. Compensa- 
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tion of deputy sheriffs still comes from the fees paid by 
litigants for the service of writs, executions, etc. The 
sheriff in each county has power to appoint a designated 
number of deputies. 

The office of constable is one it the most ancient 
in the State. Constables for the several plantations 
were appointed at the first session of the General Court, 
April 26, 1636 and their duties are prescribed in Lud- 
low’s Code of 1650. The Constitution provides that 
they shall be elected by the people of the several towns. 


CLERKS 


Every court has as a part of the personnel a clerk. 
The office of clerk of the Superior Court was established 
in 1711. Until 1899 the compensation of these clerks 
was received in the form of fees and in the larger 
counties the office was very lucrative. Since 1899 clerks 
of the Superior Court have been paid salaries and the 
fees have gone to the State. 


MESSENGERS 


The office of messenger in the Superior Court and in | 
the Courts of Common Pleas and District Court was 


created in 1878. 
NOTES 


1. Ephraim Kirby was born February 23, 1757. He worked 
on his father’s farm in his boyhood and when nineteen years old 
was one of the volunteers from Litchfield at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. During the Revolutionary War he was in nineteen battles 
and skirmishes and received thirteen wounds. He worked to pay 
for his own schooling and so was able to attend Yale College for 
some time. He received an honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from Yale in 1787. He studied law in the office of the former 
king’s attorney, Reynold Marvin; and after he was admitted to 
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the bar he married Marvin’s daughter, Ruth. It was while he 
was practicing law in Litchfield in 1789 that he published his 
volume of “Reports of the Decisions of the Superior and Supreme 
Court of Errors in Connecticut.” 

Ephraim Kirby was elected to the Connecticut Legislature semi- 
annually for fourteen years. Here his comprehensive enlightened 
views, his ability, his firmness and his decision made him well 
known. In 1801 when Jefferson became President, Colonel 
Kirby was appointed supervisor of the national revenue for the 
State of Connecticut, and when Louisiana was first acquired he 
was appointed a judge of the newly organized territory of Orleans, 
but he was taken sick on his way to begin his work and died 
October 2, 1804, at Fort Stoddard in the Mississippi Territory. 

“As a lawyer, he was remarkable for the frankness and down- 
right honesty of his advice to clients, striving always to prevent 
litigation, uniformly allaying irritation and effecting compromises, 
and only prosecuting with energy the just and good cause against 
the bad.” 

2. Jesse Root was born at Coventry, Connecticut, December 
28, 1736. He was graduated from Princeton in 1756. He be- 
came a minister and preached several years, but finally turned to 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1763. He practiced until the 
Revolutionary War, during which he became a lieutenant colonel. 
In 1778 he went as a delegate to the Continental Congress and was 
there four years. 

In 1789 Jesse Root was appointed a judge of the Superior Court 
of Connecticut and assumed the task of reporting cases. In 1796 
he became chief judge and held this office until 1807. While he 
was chief justice he was made a doctor of laws by Yale. After 
he retired from the bench, Judge Root served in the State Legisla- 
ture. He died at Coventry, March 29, 1822. 

The essay upon the common law of Connecticut, which he 
wrote as a part of the preface to the first volume of his reports, 
is the first work of its kind in the State. 

3. Fora brief life of Thomas Day see page 90, note 3. 

4. William Newton Matson was born at Colchester, Connec- 
ticut, October 22, 1812. He was graduated from Yale College 
in 1833 and Yale School of Law in 1834 and practiced law at 
Hartford for a long time. He was judge of Probate for two 
years and Supreme Court reporter from 1835 to 1857. He be- 
came interested in publishing and made money in this business. 


he 
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He married Elizabeth C. Strong, and they had two daughters and 
a son. 

On December 29, 1876, Judge Matson took a boat from Say- 
brook to New York. He was seen on the boat next morning but 
was never seen alive again. His body was found in East River, 
May 23, 1877. . 

5. John Hooker was born at Farmington, Connecticut, April ° 
19, 1816. He went to Yale but left in his second year because of 
ill health. After a trip to the West Indies he began to study law 
in Hartford, but finally went to the Yale School of Law and 
received his degree of LL.B. in 1839. Three years later by vote 
of the Yale corporation he was granted the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Master of Arts, and enrolled with the class of 1837. 
He practiced in Farmington from 1841 to 1850 and then went to 
Hartford. ; 

John Hooker was in the lower house of the Legislature in 1856, 
and in 1858 became Supreme Court reporter. He held this office 
until 1894. Also from 1867 to 1872 he was register in bankruptcy 
for Hartford County. He married Isabella Beecher, daughter of 
Reverend Lyman Beecher, and they had one son and two daugh- 
ters. He died at Hartford, February 12, 1901. 

6. For brief life of James P. Andrews see page 100, note 27. 

7. John Munson Comley was born July 1, 1895, at Bridgeport. 
He prepared for college at the Bridgeport High School and entered 
Yale. He was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1917. In 1920 he received the degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
the Yale School of Law. He practiced law in Bridgeport until 
he began his duties as Supreme Court reporter in 1924. 

8. Charles Phelps was born at East Hartford, Connecticut, 
August 10, 1852, of an old New England family. His preparatory 
work was done at Wethersfield Academy. In 1875 he received 
the degree of B. A. from Wesleyan University, whereupon he 
studied law with the Honorable B. H. Bill. in Rockville, Connecti- 
cut, for two years. He was admitted to the Connecticut bar in 
1877 and practiced at Rockville. Many offices of trust and honor 
have been bestowed upon him by his fellow citizens. From 1883 
to 1904 he was county coroner. He was a member of the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives in 1885. From 1890 to 1892 
he was city attorney, and prosecuting attorney of Rockville from 
1890 to 1897. During the year of 1893 he was a member of the 
State Senate. The next state office he held’ was from 1897 to 
1899, when he was Secretary of State. He followed this by being 
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gate to the State Constitutional Convention. He was state’s attor- 
ney from 1904 to 1915. He is at present living in Rockville. 

9. For brief life of William A. King see page 100, note 28. 

10. Marcus H. Holcomb was born at New Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on November 28, 1844. He was educated at public and 
private schools, and after pursuing the study of law, was admitted 
to the Connecticut bar in 1871. He has been in practice in South- 
ington, Connecticut, since 1872, where he has been connected with 
many business enterprises. He was judge of the Town Court of 
_ Southington, and for thirty years judge of the Probate Court in 
the district of Southington. He has also acted as a member of 
the state police commission. In 1893 he was state Senator. In 
1905 he was elected to be speaker of the House of Representatives. 3 
He was attorney general of Connecticut from January, 1907 to 1 
September 10, 1910, when he became a judge of the Superior 
Court. He served on the bench in this capacity until November 
28, 1914, when he was made a state referee. He was Governor of 
the State from January 6, 1915, to January 1921. 

11. John H. Light was born at Carmel, New York, on March 
27, 1855. He was graduated with honors from the Chamberlain 
Institute, at Randolph, New York, in 1880. He then read law 
in the office of Levi Warner at Norwalk, Connecticut. In 1883 
he was admitted to the Connecticut bar, and immediately began 
to practice in South Norwalk. He was a corporation counsel for 
South Norwalk, from 1884 to 1908. From 1896 to 1900 he was 
prosecuting attorney. He served as a judge of the Criminal 
Court of Common Pleas from 1900 to 1905. From 1899 to 1901 ~~ 
he was a member of the Connecticut House of Representatives, 
being speaker of the House in 1901. He held the office of treas- 
urer of Fairfield County from 1899 to 1906. He was attorney 
general of Connecticut from 1911 to 1915. Mr. Light has been 
the leader of many civic enterprises in South Norwalk. He is 
well known as an orator and lecturer, and as a Shakespearian 
scholar. 

12. For brief life of George E. Hinman see page 250 below. 

13. For brief life of Frank E. Healy see page 101, note 30. 


attorney general from 1899 to 1902. In 1902 he acted as a dele- 
| 
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CHAPTER X 


SOME IMPORTANT CASES TRIED IN 
CONNECTICUT 


Tuer Peter Lune CASE 


HE case of Peter Lung, indicted for murder, was 
a8 particularly interesting because of the Legisla- 
ture’s part in it. Mrs. Lung died under sus- 
picious circumstances. A jury of inquest found a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against her husband. He was 
committed for trial, but the Superior Court of the dis- 
trict had closed its session. Circumstances made it 
important that the case be tried soon, and Chief Judge 
Zephaniah Swift called a special court and was himself 
a member of it. The evidence was unquestionably 
against Peter Lung. He was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death. A petition for a pardon was presented 
to the Legislature on behalf of Peter Lung, and the ques- 
tion was argued by counsel. The pardon was denied, 
but a new trial was granted on the ground that the court 
was illegally assembled and the grand jury illegally sum- 
moned. This measure was passed in the council only 
after a second vote was taken. The Assembly denied 
any intention to cast any reflections on the court but con- 
sidered the court’s action a mistake. 

The chief judge felt the criticism expressed and im- 
plied and believed that the action of the General Assem- 
bly seriously weakened the position of the court and 
accordingly wrote “A Vindication of the Calling of the 
Special Superior Court at Middletown on the fourth 


Tuesday of August, 1815, for the Trial of Peter Lung 
163 
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Charged with the Crime of Murder with Observations 
on the Constitutional Power of the Legislature to Inter- 
fere with the Judiciary in the Administration of Justice,” 
in which he gave a complete account of all the circum- 
stances of calling the court and declared that “it ought 
to be deemed an inviolable maxim that when proper 
courts of law are constituted, the Legislature are di- 
vested of all judicial authority.” In earlier days Judge 
Swift could see no need of a better constitution than 
Connecticut had in the ancient charter granted by 
Charles II and in the principles of government generally 
accepted. He now admitted the need of “a written con- 
stitution” for “the Legislature should never encroach on 
the jurisdiction of the Judiciary.” The agitation over 
the case undoubtedly strengthened the movement which 
resulted in the adoption of the Constitution of 1818. 


ABRAHAM BISHOP AND THE JUSTICES’ CASE 


Abraham Bishop, son of Samuel Bishop, mayor of 
New Haven, was especially active in the campaign that 
brought about the adoption of the Constitution. He was 
born at New Haven, Connecticut, February 5, 1763. 
He was graduated from Yale College in 1778. After 
working a short time as a clerk in Philadelphia he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar of Connecticut, April 6, 
1785. He went on a long European tour in 1787 and 
1788 and on his return began to take part in public 
affairs by opposing the Federal Party. In 1790 he was 
employed by the trustees of the Hopkins Grammar 
School in New Haven to open an academy with some 


new features, but was permitted to resign within five . 


months. In 1791 he lived in Boston for a short time, 
but spent the rest of his life in New Haven. 
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He was clerk of the New Haven County Court from 
1795 to 1801, of the Probate Court from 1796 to 1801 
and of the Superior Court for New Haven County 
when it was first established, from 1798 to 1800. He 
was an ardent member of the new Republican Party, 
working for the separation of Church and State and the 
adoption of a new constitution. ‘In his speeches and 
essays Abraham Bishop struck out boldly, with earnest- 
ness, logic, shrewd wit and irony, and, as has been said, 
at times with dangerous irreverence,—often with down- 
right impudence when that would serve his purpose.” 

In 1800 he was appointed orator before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, but just before the meeting he sent a 
printed copy of his speech to the managers of the society 
and they indignantly cancelled the engagement since it 
was a “violent political diatribe, intended to affect an 
impending election.” The same paper which contained 
the notice of the cancellation also contained an announce- 
ment that Mr. Bishop’s oration would be delivered inde- 
pendently at the White Haven Church the same evening 
as the Phi Beta Kappa meeting and would be on sale in 
printed form immediately. The result was that most 
of those expected at the Phi Beta Kappa meeting were 
among the fifteen hundred, including “eight clergymen 
and many ladies” who listened to Bishop. He was dis- 
missed from the clerkship of the Superior Court because 
of his political activity. 

He delivered another address at Wallingford, March 
11, 1801, at the celebration in honor of the election of 
Jefferson and Burr. On May 11, 1804, he gave a rous- 
ing speech in Hartford, and the result was a meeting 
held in New Haven by the Republicans in August, favor- 
ing a new constitution. Major William Judd, a well- 
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known lawyer from Farmington, was the chairman of 
the meeting. The Republicans lost the fall election. 
The party in power immediately summoned five justices 
of the peace, who had attended the New Haven con- 
vention, including Major Judd, to show why they did 
not deserve to be deprived of their commissions since 
they had taken the oath of office “‘to be true and faithful 
to the Governor and Company of this State, and the 
Constitution and Government thereof.” Pierpont Ed- 
wards defended the justices, and David Daggett ap- 
peared for the State. Daggett’s argument was after- 
wards printed. The day after the hearing the bill to 
revoke the commissions was passed unanimously by the 
Governor and Council and a majority of eleven in the 
lower house. Soon after, Major Judd died. He had 
been ill when in New Haven attending the hearing; and 
his friends made political use of this fact, picturing him 
as a martyr. Judd left behind a manuscript defense, 
which his friends had printed and ten thousand copies 
distributed. Simeon Baldwin in writing to David Dag- 
gett imputed part of this written defense to Abraham 
Bishop. 

In 1801 Samuel Bishop, then seventy-seven years old, 
was appointed collector of the port of New Haven by 
Jefferson, but it was believed that the son was to do the 
work and receive the pay as a reward for his political 
work in Jefferson’s behalf. A remonstrance was sent to 
the President by the New Haven merchants, and his 
reply made on July 12th is famous as containing the 
defense of his course respecting appointments to office. 
After his father’s death in 1803 the son became the col- 
lector of the port and was reappointed until 1829. 
After obtaining this position which brought him a good 
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income Bishop was not as aggressive in political affairs. 

Abraham Bishop was married three times and had 
five daughters and one son. He died April 28, 1844, 
in New Haven. 

PRUDENCE CRANDALL 

Prudence Crandall played an interesting part in the 
movement in Connecticut for the abolition of slavery 
and the improvement of the condition of colored people. 
Miss Crandall, a young Quakeress, had a school for 
young ladies at Canterbury, Connecticut. She admitted 
a young colored girl to the school. Great excitement 
followed and all of the white pupils left. After corres- 
ponding with William Lloyd Garrison and other aboli- 
tionists, Prudence Crandall decided to turn the school 
into one for colored girls. Upon hearing of it, the 
townspeople of Canterbury protested vigorously. Town 
meetings were held expressing disapprobation. All to 

‘no avail! 

The school opened in April, 1833, with about a dozen 
negro girls in attendance. In May the people succeeded 
in getting an act passed forbidding the establishing of 
any school for the colored persons who were not inhabit- 
ants of the State without the consent of the selectmen 
of the town in which the school was located ( Revision of 
eo litles)3p.02)),. lhe passage of the act was 
considered by the people of Canterbury an occasion for 
a celebration. Cannons were fired and bells rung. An 
information was immediately filed against Prudence 
Crandall. She spent one night in jail. Her plea was 
“not guilty,” and her defence was based on the uncon- 
stitutionality of the statute. At the first trial in August 
the jury could not agree, and the case was dismissed, but 
a new prosecution was begun and the trial came in Oc- 
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tober. Judge Daggett declared that the act was consti- 
tutional since blacks were not citizens of the United 
States within the meaning of the Constitution, and the 
jury brought in a verdict of “guilty.” 

The case was carried to the Supreme Court on error, 
but in the meantime, the citizens of Canterbury had 
taken matters into their own hands. The negro girls 
were insulted on the streets. Prudence Crandall and 
her pupils were excluded from church. Finally her 
house was broken into at night, the pupils were turned 
out and the house destroyed. Only then did this coura- 
geous young Quakeress give up her school. In the Su- 
preme Court the decision in the case against her was 
reversed on the ground that the information was insuf- 
ficient since it failed to allege that the school was set up 
without the license of the selectmen. Fifty years later, 
in 1886, the Legislature of Connecticut voted a pension 
of $400 to Prudence Crandall then living in Kansas. 


THE CAPTIVES OF THE AMISTAD 


The case of the Amistad is one of the most interesting 
and best known in Connecticut history. Some negroes 
living at Mendi, Africa, were captured by agents of 
Spanish slave-traders and taken to Havana in 1839. 
Here they were sold to Ruiz and Montez, Cubans, who 
started to take them by vessel to Guanaja. They had 
been brought to Havana in irons, but were unbound on 
this trip. Nevertheless they were badly treated. The 
cook of the vessel in mockery told them they were going 
to be killed and eaten. 

During the second night the negroes, under their 
leader Cinque, killed the captain and the cook, wounded 
Montez, and bound Ruiz. The rest of the crew escaped 
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ina boat. They made Ruiz and Montez take the wheel 
by turns and steer to the eastward from whence they 
had come “‘a journey of three moons,” but at night, the 
Cubans steered to the north, thus zigzagging not far 
from the coast of the United States until they came to 
the north shore of Long Island. One of the Africans 
spoke a few English words and asked of those on shore, 
“Have you rum?” “Does this country make slaves?” 
“Are there any Spaniards here?” They were given gin 
and told that it was a free country with no Spaniards. 
Thereupon they appeared friendly. The brig Washing- 
ton, a government vessel, was nearby; and when its 
crew discovered half naked negroes on board the Amis- 
tad, the black men were ordered below at the point of a 
pistol; and the Cubans were brought out and claimed 
protection. The Washington took her prize of forty- 
four Africans into New London harbor. 

Warrants for the arrest of the negroes on charges 
of murder and piracy issued from the District Court of 
the United States. Officers of the Washington libeled 
the Amistad, her cargo and slaves for the purpose of 
recovering salvage. Ruiz and Montez demanded the 
delivery of the blacks as their slaves, and the United 
States, at the instance of the minister from Spain, filed 
a libel, asking for such delivery or for their transporta- 
tion to Africa. ‘ 

A committee was formed in New York City to receive 
funds for the defense of these unfortunates. Professor 
Gibbs of the Yale Divinity School worked with the cap- 
tives until he learned from them the sounds which rep- 
resented each of the first ten numerals. He then 
searched in New York until he found an African sailor 
to whom the sounds meant something. This sailor was 
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taken to New Haven where the prisoners were then held, 
and with him as an interpreter their friends learned the 
story of their having been kidnapped and having risen 
to regain their liberty. 

Seth P. Staples, Theodore Sedgwick, Roger Sherman 
Baldwin and later John Quincy Adams were attorneys 
for the Africans. The United States Circuit Court for 
the district of Connecticut directed that the indictments 
for murder and piracy be thrown out since they were 
offenses against the government of Spain only. Inter- 
est in the case increased. Many visited the prisoners in 


jail until finally an admission fee was charged and the © ; 


money used for their benefit. Sometimes they were 
taken out on the New Haven green for exercise, and 
there they performed wild feats of agility while crowds 
looked on in amazement and delight. A teacher was 
appointed to instruct them in Christianity and the Eng- 
lish language. 

At the hearing on the main libel in 1840 the court 
room was crowded and people remained during the noon 
recess in order to hold their seats. The trial lasted a 
week, and Cinque appeared as a witness. The court 
decided “that the officers of the Washington were en- 
titled to salvage on the vessel and cargo, but not on the 
negroes, as, even if they were slaves, they had no value 
in Connecticut; that the prisoners were freeborn and 
only kidnapped into slavery, and therefore free by the 
law of Spain itself; and that they should be delivered to 
the President of the United States, to be by him trans- 
ported back to Africa, under a statute passed in 1819, 
applicable to slaves illegally imported into this country 
in violation of the Act of Congress of 1808, prohibiting 
the slave-trade.” The presiding judge was the man 
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who, as a lawyer, had brought the criminal proceedings 
against Prudence Crandall for setting up a school for 
negro girls in his home tewn. Here Judge Judson was 
apparently deeply effected by the evidence, for in his 
opinion he said, ““Cinquez and Grabeau shall not sigh for 
Africa in vain. Bloody as may be their hands, they 
shall yet embrace their kindred.”’ 

During the trial two vessels had been waiting in New 
Haven harbor, one under orders from the President 
to transport the negroes to Havana “if the decision of 
the court is such as is contemplated;” the other char- 
tered by abolitionists for the purpose of rescuing the 
prisoners from jail and making a dash for liberty if the 
claim of the Government was supported. 

The Circuit Court affirmed Judge Judson’s decision 
and then the case came before the United States Su- 
preme Court. John Quincy Adams spent many days 
preparing for his argument and threw his whole heart 
into the case. Shortly before time for the case to come 
on the Africans, using as a scribe an eleven-year-old boy 
who had learned more English than the rest, wrote him 
the following letter: 


New Haven, Jan. 4, 1841. 
DEAR FRIEND Mr. ADAMS: 

I want to write a letter to you because you love Mendi people 
and you talk to the grand court. We want to tell you one thing. 
Jose Ruiz say we born in Havana, he tell lie. We stay in Havana 
10 days and 10 nights, we stay no more. We all born in Mendi— 
we no understand the Spanish language. Mendi people been in 
America 17 moons. We talk American language little, not very 
good; we write every day; we write plenty letters; we read most 
all time; we read all Matthew, and Mark, and Luke, and John, 
and plenty of little books. We love books very much. We want 
you to ask the Court what we have done wrong. What for Amer- 
icans keep us in prison. Some people say Mendi people crazy; 
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Mendi people dolt, because we no talk America language. Merica 
people no talk Mendi language; Merica people dolt? They tell 
bad things about Mendi people, and we no understand. Some 
men say Mendi people very happy because they laugh and have 
plenty to eat. Mr. Pendleton (the jailer) come, and Mendi peo- 
ple all look sorry because they think about Mendi land and friends 
we no see now. Mr. Pendleton say Mendi people angry; white 
men afraid of Mendi people. The Mendi people no look sorry 
again—that why we laugh. But Mendi people feel sorry; O, we 
can’t tell how sorry. Some people say, Mendi people no got 
souls. Why we feel bad, we got no souls? We want to be free 
very much. 

Dear friend Mr. Adams, you have children, you have friends, 
you love them, you feel very sorry if Mendi people come and 
carry them all to Africa. We feel bad for our friends, and our 
friends all feel bad for us. Americans no take us in ship. We 
on shore and Americans tell us slave ship catch us. They say we 
make you free. If they make us free they tell true, if they no 
makes us free they tell lie. If American people give us free we 
glad, if they no give us free we sorry—we sorry for Mendi 


people little, we sorry for America people great deal, because God ~ 


punish liars. We want you to tell court that Mendi people no 
want to go back to Havana, we no want to be killed. Dear friend, 
we want you to know how we feel. Mendi people think, think, 
think. Nobody know what he think; teacher he know, we tell him 
some. Mendi people have got souls. We think we know God 
punish us if we tell lie. We never tell lie; we speak truth. 
What for Mendi people afraid? Because they got souls. Cook 
say he kill, he eat Mendi people—we afraid—we kill cook; then 
captain kill one man with knife, and cut Mendi people plenty. We 
never kill captain, he no kill us. If court ask who brought Mendi 
people to America? We bring ourselves. Ceci hold the rudder. 
All we want is make us free. 
Your friend, 
Ka-Le. 


The attorney general, Roger Sherman Baldwin, John 
Quincy Adams and the attorney general again made 
long arguments. It was Mr. Adams’ last appearance in 
that court, and his argument was rigorous, exhaustive 
and eloquent. It afterwards appeared in a printed pam- 
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phlet. During an adjournment in the middle of the 
argument Mr. Justice Barbour died, possibly due to the 
excitement incident to the great cause. The decision 
[U. S. v. Libellants of the Amistad (1841, U. S.) 15 
Pet. 518] gave the Africans absolute freedom. The 
Court said that the ship’s papers of the Amistad were 
only prima facie evidence that the negroes were slaves 
and this evidence had been rebutted. It said the Span- 
ish treaty did not affect citizens of other governments 
nor prevent kidnapped Africans from asserting their 
liberty in any court. They were not within the meaning 
of the statute of 1819 as to transporting negroes illegally - 
brought here back to Africa and must therefore be de- 
clared free. 

The money necessary for sending the negroes back to 
to Africa was soon procured and they returned to their 
native land accompanied by two Christian missionaries. 
The Amistad committee established the “Mendi Mis- 
sion,’ the maintenance of which was assumed by the 
American Missionary Association in 1846. The leader, 
Cinqué, at first returned to his savage ways, but later 
became an interpreter at the mission station, where he 
died. A portrait of Cinqué by Nathaniel Joselyn hangs 
on the walls of the New Haven Colony Historical So- 
ciety. 

WEBSTER V. TOWN OF HARWINTON 

In the case of Webster v. Harwinton (1864) 32 
Conn., 131, we find an important decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut as to the relation of the 
towns to the State, in Connecticut. It is a Civil War 
case. The town of Harwinton had voted to pay $300 
to each drafted man from the town, who should go to 
the war and to the drafted men sending substitutes, such 
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sums, not exceeding $300 each, as they should have to 
pay for substitutes. Addison Webster, a taxpayer of 
the town, petitioned for an injunction on the ground that 
the town did not have the power to appropriate money 
for bounties to drafted men and that the towns have no 
powers not conferred by the Legislature. Charles B. 
Andrews afterwards Governor and chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut made his reputation in 
this case as attorney for the defense. Abijah Catlin 
was attorney for the petitioner. 

Andrews contended that in a democratic government 
ultimate sovereignty resides with the people, and the 
towns being the simplest and most purely democratic 
organizations possess all powers with which they have 
not expressly parted, and he said that the whole history 
of Connecticut shows that the power of the State is but 
the aggregate of the towns rather than that the authority 
of the towns is parceled out from the power of the State. 
He also claimed that the power to raise money by taxa- 
tion for public defense was one which the towns had 
never given up. 

Andrews’ argument was powerful and well con- 
sidered, but the court declared that before the Constitu- 
tion of 1639 the towns were existing municipalities but 
not corporate or independent. They were constituted 
corporations by that constitution which, purporting on 
its face to be the work of the people, established a Gen- 
eral Court or Assembly and gave that body exclusively 
supreme power, their entire sovereignty and territory 
not possessed by individuals. The opinion in this case 
has since been repeatedly followed and many times 
quoted by the Supreme Court. 
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Foot v. Carp 

The case of Foot v. Card (1889) 58 Conn. 1, was an 
action by Laura L. Foot against Maria D. Card. Part 
of the complaint stated that, “About the year 1872 the 
defendant came to New Haven, and by her acts, blan- 
dishments and seductions alienated the love and affection 
of the plaintiff’s husband, and destroyed her happiness 
and the happiness of her home, and has continued so to 
do to the date hereof.” 

This was the first case in an English speaking juris- 
diction where a wife was allowed damages for the alien- 
ation of her husband’s affections. Moreover the wife 
was permitted to maintain the suit in her own name 
without joining her husband, and she was allowed to do 
it even though she and her husband were living together. 

This decision ended for Connecticut the theory, which 
had long been in force in England, that by marriage the 
husband and wife became one person and hence that the 
wife could not sue without joining her husband. From 
this theory it was supposed to follow that the wife could 
not recover for the alienation of her husband’s affec- 
tions because he as plaintiff would be suing to recover 
damages which resulted from acts which he himself did. 

In his opinion Judge Pardee said, “Whatever inequal- 
ities of right as to property may result from the marriage 
contract, husband and wife are equal in rights in one 
respect, namely, each owes to the other the fullest possi- 
ble measure of conjugal affection and society; the hus- 
band to the wife all that the wife owes to him.” 


LEAKE Vv. WATSON 
In 1875 Charles Bulkley of Fairfield died. By his 
will he created’a trust for the benefit of his daughter, 
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Georgianna Nichols, and attempted to give the property 
at her death to her heirs. Mrs. Nichols with the co- 
operation of the trustee used the trust property in spec- 
ulation and all of it was lost. A new trustee was ap- 
pointed and sued Thomas L. Watson & Company of 
Bridgeport, the brokers through whom most of the sales 
of the trust property had been made, to recover its value, 
claiming that as they had dealt with the trust property 
under circumstances which made it their duty to know 
its character they were liable for the loss. 

The plaintff was represented by Ex-Governor Charles 
R. Ingersoll and William L. Bennett, afterward judge of 
the Superior Court. 

Ex-judge Henry Stoddard of New Haven and his 
brother, Goodwin Stoddard of Bridgeport on behalf of 
the defendant contested the liability. On this ground 
they lost. They also claimed that the attempted gift to 
the heirs of Mrs. Nichols violated a statute of the State 
and that she and the other heirs took by inheritance 
the interest which her father had attempted to give to 
her heirs and to the heirs of other life tenants who had 
received similar gifts. 

In connection with this claim the court ruled that 
others whose interest might be affected be given an op- 
portunity to be heard, and later John W. Alling of New 
Haven appeared for these people. 

Thereupon ensued one of the most skillfully fought 
contests on a question of law which has ever occurred 
in Connecticut. 

Experience in England had shown the evils which 
might follow allowing owners of land unrestrained 
freedom to tie property up indefinitely. Hence the 
courts adopted what is known as the Rule against Per- 
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petuities which makes void any gift or conveyance which 
is not to take effect until a period longer than a life or 
lives in being and twenty-one years and nine months 
thereafter.. Hence it was not possible to make a gift 
to a person for life, to his unborn child for life, and then 
to the child of such unborn child. 

This rule was adopted in Connecticut, and in 1784 a 
statute was enacted prohibiting conveyances by deed or 
will except to persons in being and to their immediate 
issue. 

This statute was generally considered the equivalent 
of the common law rule described, and many lawyers 
thought that under it as well as at common.law a gift 
could be made to a person for life and at his death to his 
heirs. There were decisions of the Supreme Court 
which indicated the contrary, and Judge Stoddard and 
his brother claimed that “immediate issue’ meant 
children and that as “heirs” might include persons other 
than children a gift to the heirs of a living person to take 
effect in the future was void. 

The question was argued most exhaustively. Coun- 
sel on either side in their briefs showed a very intensive 
study and complete knowledge of the intricacies of the 
land law of England and of so much of it as was in force 
in Connecticut. 

The court held the gift to the heirs void and Mrs. 
Nichols’ share of her father’s estate was increased suf- 
ficiently to wipe out or nearly wipe out the loss to the 
brokers. 

There followed a large number of suits concerning 
other similar wills and eminent counsel all over the 
State sought means to avoid the force of the decision. 
Their arguments were learned and ingenuous and Mr. 
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Lewis Sperry of Hartford by his argument in Tingier v. 
Chamberlain (1899) 71 Conn. 466, so convinced Judge 
Hamersley that he for one was ready to admit that the 
decision in Leake v. Watson (1890) 58 Conn. 332; and 
(1891) 60 Conn. 498, was wrong. The other judges, 
however, were not convinced and the decision stood. ~ 

Leake v. Watson was decided in 1890. The statute 
was repealed in 1895, but cases continued to come before 
the courts because the repeal could not and did not at- 
tempt to make valid such provisions in wills or deeds 
which went into effect prior to the repeal. 


Morris v. BULKLEY 

In November of 1890 it appeared on the face of the 
returns that Luzon B. Morris had received a majority 
of twenty-six votes over all other candidates for Gover- 
nor. If these returns were final the result was that he 
was elected, and the Republicans in the General Assem- 
bly were deprived of the constitutional privilege which 
they had exercised in 1888, and in many other years, of 
electing the Republican candidate for the office although 
in each of those years the Democratic candidate had re- 
ceived more votes but not a majority over all. 

A scrutiny of the returns showed that many votes had 
been rejected for various causes. If enough of these 
could be counted for some one of Morris’ opponents 
there would be no election by the people and the General 
Assembly could choose Morris’ Republican opponent as 
Governor. 

These circumstances made it inevitable that the Dem- 
ocrats should deny and the Republicans affirm the pow- 
ers of the General Assembly to go back of the returns. 
As the Democrats controlled the Senate and the Repub- 
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licans the House a deadlock ensued and ultimately the 
problem was brought before the courts. The net re- 
sult was a draw. Morgan G. Bulkley held over as Gov- 
ernor until 1893, and there was no legislation from 1889 
until 1893. , 

With the political aspects of this controversy this 
sketch is not concerned, but the proceedings in the Senate 
and the House necessarily involved many questions of 
law and were conducted by lawyers. It is therefore 
perhaps appropriate that we should consider some of the 
questions of law involved and the proceedings in court 
and refer briefly to some of the lawyers under whose 
guidance either as members of the General Assembly or 
as counsel the various proceedings were taken. 

Under the Fundamental Orders and under the Char- 
ter it was contemplated that the officials of the Colony 
would be chosen at a meeting of the freemen in Hartford 
where each would vote in person. 

In May, 1670, it having become evident that not all the 
freemen could attend such a meeting, provision was 
made for voting by proxy, that is, by documents delivered 
to the proper authority, which documents were sent to 
Hartford and there counted with the votes of freemen 
who attended in person. This system was continued 
until 1803 when provision was made for sending a list 
of the votes or proxies instead of the proxies themselves. 

These votes or in the period after 1803 the lists were 
referred to a committee of the General Assembly and 
thereafter the result declared. 

The second section of Article Four of the Constitution 
adopted in 1818 provides among other things: 


A fair list of the persons and number of votes given for each, 
together with the returns of the presiding officers, shall be, by the 
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Treasurer, Secretary and Controller, made and laid before the 
General Assembly, then next to be holden, on the first day of the 
session thereof ; and said Assembly shall, after examination of the 
same, declare the person whom they shall find to be legally chosen, 
and give him notice accordingly. If no person shall have a ma- 
jority of the whole number of said votes, or if two or more shall 
have an equal and the greatest number of said votes, then said 
Assembly, on the second day of their session, by joint ballot of 
both houses, shall proceed, without debate, to choose a Governour 
from a list of the names of the two persons having the greatest 
number of votes, or of the names of the persons having an equal 
and highest number of votes so returned as aforesaid. The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall by law prescribe the manner in which all ques- 
tions concerning the election of a Governour, or Lieutenant Gov- 
ernour, shall be determined. 


Up to 1891 the General Assembly had not taken action 
under the last sentence which made clear what was to be 
done in a situation such as was now presented. 

Various questions arose immediately after the result 
of the voting and the action of the various presiding 
officers was known. 

1. Was the General Assembly empowered “to go 
back of the returns,’ that is—could it question the 
reports of the various presiding officers ? 

2. Was there any possibility of action by the Gen- 
eral Assembly after the expiration of the first forty- 
eight hours after the Assembly convened ? 

The Senate said no to each question. 

The House said yes to the first question and decided 
that “day” as used in the Constitution meant “legislative 
day” which continued from the convening of the As- 


sembly until an adjournment. Accordingly it did not — 


adjourn but took recesses from time to time, treating 
all sessions as-one “legislative day.” 
In view of the complete control which the Democrats 
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had of the Senate and the Republicans of the House, the 
discussion which ensued served more to enlighten and 
educate the people of the State than to change any votes. 
The determination as to the ground to be taken and the 
reasons to be assigned and in general the strategy of the 
campaign were matters with which lawyers were par- 
ticularly adapted to deal. 

The Republicans relied on Senator Milton Shumway, 
afterwards a judge of the Superior and Supreme Courts 
and on Representatives Allen W. Paige, Gardiner 
Greene, afterwards judge of the Superior Court, and 
Stiles Judson; while the Democratic board of strategy 
consisted of Senators Noble E. Pierce, Frederick W. 
Holden, Charles F. Thayer, Timothy J. Fox and John S. 
Seymour and Representatives Hobart L. Hotchkiss, 
David Callahan and Charles G. Root. 

The House appointed a committee which examined 
some of the returns and reported that it was unable to 
recommend the declaration that any one was elected Gov- 
ernor until an investigation had been had, and the House 
voted to take no further action until the Senate should 
join in such an investigation. The Senate refused to 
join, and the deadlock was complete. 

In October of 1891 Tilton E. Doolittle, the state’s 
attorney for New Haven County brought an action of 
quo warranto on behalf of Mr. Morris against Morgan 
G. Bulkley, who held over as Governor. Mr. Bulkley 
demurred claiming that the papers did not show that Mr. 
Morris was entitled to the office. The question of law 
thus raised was reserved for the Supreme Court and by 
it decided. There was no trial of any question of fact. 
-Mr. Morris’ was represented by Ex-governor Charles 
R. Ingersoll, Ex-judge Henry Stoddard, State’s Attor- 
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ney Doolittle, and Mr. Louis H. Bristol. Wilham 
Hamersley” advised with these gentlemen although he 
did not appear in court. 

Mr. Bulkley was represented by Henry C. Robinson, 
William C. Case and Charles J. Cole.’ 

Governor Irigersoll* was born in New Haven of an old 
and distinguished family. Thoroughly read in the lit- 
erature of the law, clear of vision, luminous in exposi- 
tion, he possessed the ability to grasp the vital point of 
a case and to present it with a simplicity that concealed 


all art and a fair and candid persuasiveness which went 


far to carry conviction. 

Judge Stoddard had long had the reputation of an ag- 
gressive fighter whose piercing glance bespoke the keen- 
ness of his vision. An adept in the art of concentrating 
attention on the features of a case which were favorable 
to his client, he was respected as a vigorous and danger- 
ous but fair antagonist. 

In Messrs. Robinson and Case were found two mas- 
ters of forensic oratory. Brilliant and pleasing in dic- 
tion, clear in statement, their arguments convinced as 
wellas pleased. Mr. Robinson, of the two, had devoted 
more time to questions of law and to work before the 
courts without a jury, while Mr. Case was always in 
demand in jury trials. Both were in demand as politi- 
cal speakers. 

Mr. Louis H. Bristol’ was a typical counsellor. Sel- 
dom appearing in court, reserved, and retiring, his coun- 
sel was much sought, and he was responsible for much 
strategy which was carried into effect by others. 

The case was argued in the Supreme Court on No- 
vember 23rd and 24th, 1891. Both sides presented 
briefs which displayed extended and minute research 
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into the history of election methods in Connecticut and 
the law of the subject. 

The case was decided January 5th, 1893, the opinion 
being written by Chief Justice Charles B. Andrews.* 

The court cited that the declaration of the result of 
an election for Governor made by the General Assembly 
furnishes the only authentic evidence of the result of the 
election and that as there had been no such declaration 
Mr. Morris had not been elected Governor. 

As to the question whether or not the General Assem- 
bly could go back of the returns, the court indicated that 
in view of the legislative enactment under the power of 
the last sentence quoted from article four of the Consti- 
tution the General Assembly had power to go back of 
the returns. 

The court left undecided the question whether it was 
possible for the General Assembly to take any action in 
the matter of the examination of the list of returns after 
the second day of the session. No further action was 
taken either by the courts or by the General Assembly, 
and Morgan G. Bulkley continued as Governor until 
Luzon B. Morris took office after having been elected by 


_a clear majority in 1892. 


NOTES 


1. For brief life of Luzon B. Morris see page 129, note 2. 

2. For brief life of William Hamersley see page 133, note 11. 

3. Charles James Cole was born at Chatham, Connecticut, June 
19, 1839. His family soon moved to Cromwell where he attended 
the country school. He spent several years in school in East 
Berlin and in Mr. Chase’s preparatory school in Middletown. He 
was graduated from the Harvard Law School in 1863, moved to 
Hartford, Connecticut, immediately after and began practice there. 
He always practiced alone and specialized to some extent in con- 
stitutional law. He often appeared before the Supreme Court and 
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took part in several famous cases. He married Elizabeth Adams 
Huntington, and they had five children. Mr. Cole died at Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, August 16, 1895. 

4. For brief life of Charles R. Ingersoll see page 239 below. 

5. Louis H. Bristol was one of a line of lawyers, prominent in 
New Haven. Simeon Bristol, who lived from 1738 to 1805, was 
a judge of the New Haven County Court. His son, William, was 
a judge of the Superior Court and of the United States District 
Court. Judge William Bristol’s son, William Brooks Bristol, was 
a prominent lawyer in New Haven, as were also William Brooks 
Bristol’s sons, John W. and Louis H. Bristol. While John W. 
Bristol had little liking for the trial of disputed questions in the 
courts, he enjoyed the study of legal problems and possessed a 
familiarity with the literature,of the law, including statutes, de- 
cisions and textbooks, both ancient and modern, equalled by few 
if any men in his generation. His advice on questions of law was 
eagerly sought and followed. Caroline Bristol, daughter of Wil- 
liam Brooks Bristol and sister of John W. and Louis H. Bristol, 
married Professor Edward S. Dana. Their sons, James Dwight 
Dana and William Bristol Dana are both practicing law in the 
firm of Bristol and White in New Haven today. 

6. For brief life of Charles B. Andrews see page 239 below. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONNECTICUT _LAW BOOKS 


F THE sources of Connecticut law we have 
() already discussed the English common law, the 
statutes of Connecticut, and Connecticut courts. 
Reference has been made to the volumes of the Connec- 
ticut public acts, the Connecticut special acts and the 
reports of the Connecticut cases. In this connection 
some mention must be made of other Connecticut books 
which have been of particular help to Connecticut law- 
yers or cited by Connecticut courts including treatises, 
indexes, digests and notes or annotations to statutes. 

The first Connecticut law book, outside the statutes, 
was Kirby’s volume of reports of cases. This was fol- 
lowed in 1793 by “The Civil and Executive Officer’s As- 
sistant,’ by John Goodrich. This volume was made up 
largely of forms and instructions as to the duties of the 
various officers of the towns, etc. 

In 1795 appeared the first volume of “A System of the 
Laws of the State of Connecticut” in six books by Zeph- 
aniah Swift. As will appear elsewhere, Swift had 
been graduated from college in 1778, had commenced the 
practice of law, had served in the State Legislature and 
in Congress and had also undertaken the instruction of 
candidates for the bar. His reading was wide. As au- 
thorities he cited English reports, Vattel’s “Law of Na- 
tions,” the “Institutes” of Justinian, histories of Greece 
and Rome, Hume’s “History of England,” Blackstone’s 
“Commentaries,’’ Reeve’s ‘‘History of the English Law,” 
Kirby’s reports, the statutes of Connecticut, “Coke on 


Littleton” and a number of cases decided by the Connec- 
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ticut courts but not reported elsewhere. This material 
he had analyzed and arranged systematically and em- 
bodied in clear and forceful English. The first volume 
contained an introduction and the first three books en- 
titled “Of the Powers of Government,” “Of the Rights 
of Persons,” “Of Things.’’ Volume second, which ap- 
peared in 1796, contained three books entitled “Of Pri- 
vate Wrongs and the Mode of Redress,”’ “Of Crimes 
and Punishments,” “Of the Principles of Equity.” The 
list of subscribers appearing at the end of volume two 
includes George Washington, President; John Adams, 
Vice-President; Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State; 
Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury; Charles Lee, 
attorney general; John Davis, comptroller; Tench Cox, 
commissioner of the revenue; Elias Boudinot, director 
of the mint; and James Wilson and James Iredel, jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court; also subscribers from New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, one from the S. W. Territory, and a large 
number from Connecticut. 

In 1822 appeared volume one of Swift’s “A Digest of 
the Laws of the State of Connecticut.”” The second 
volume was published in 1823. The Latin motto, Ex- 
tremum hunc, Arethusa mihi concede laborem, (Grant, 
Arethusa, that this may be my last work,) had a pro- 
phetic significance, for Swift died September 27, 1823, 
before the book came into the hands of the public. It 
was copyrighted December 18, 1823. 

In the years which had elapsed since the appearance 
of his “System,” he had visited Europe as secretary to 
Oliver Ellsworth and had served as judge of the Su- 
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perior Court and chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut. In 1810 he had published “A Digest of 


the Law of Evidence in Civil and Criminal Cases and a 


Treatise on Bills and Notes.” In 1818 he had been ap- 
pointed to assist in the revision of the statutes. 

Swift’s “System” still has importance as a source 
of information in regard to the history of law in Con- 
necticut. It shares with Swift’s “Evidence’’ an impor- 
tance growing out of the fact that each of these books 
contains cases not elsewhere reported. 

Swift’s “Digest” stands on quite a different footing. 
It represents the mature wisdom of Judge Swift, ripened 
by a wide reading in the literature of the law then avail- 
able and by long experience as a practicing lawyer, a 
teacher of law and a judge, both of a trial court and of a 
court where only questions of law were discussed and 
decided. This digest was revised in 1863 by Henry 
Dutton, assisted by N. A. Cowdrey and is still used by 
lawyers and judges either in the original edition or in the 
revision, not only as a source of historical information 
but because of its clear statement of many of the princi- 
ples which underly the law of Connecticut. 

For Connecticut it largely takes the place of the “Com- 
mentaries” of James Kent, Yale 1781, chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York and chancellor of New 
York, and their English prototype, Blackstone’s ‘“‘Com- 
mentaries,” Swift’s “Digest” antedated Kent’s “Com- 
mentaries” by four years. The digest continues the 
clarity of analysis and the perspicuity and vigour of 
statement which had given the author’s “System” its 
reputation. 

A list of some of the most important Connecticut law 
books follows: 
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The Civil and Executive Officer’s Assistant (18 editions). 

First edition, 1793, by John Goodrich. 

Fifteenth edition (first edition after the Practice Act which 
rendered a large part of the Civil Officer Useless). The 
New Connecticut Civil Officer, 1880, by William K. Town- 
send. Part V. on Probate Law by Henry G. Newton. 

Eighteenth edition (latest edition), 1923, by John W. Joy. 

A System of the Laws of the State of Connecticut, 1795-6, by 
Zephaniah Swift. (6 books and 2 volumes.) 

A Digest of the Law of Evidence in Civil and Criminal Cases 
and a Treatise on Bills and Notes, 1810, by Zephaniah Swift. 

The Complete Constable Containing his Office, Duties and 
Authority, with the Manner and Forms of Executing the Same, 
According to the Common and Statute Laws, Now in Force and 
in Use in the State of Connecticut, 1812, by Joseph Backus. 

The Connecticut Town-Officer, 1814, by Samuel Whiting. 

The Justice of the Peace being a General Directory and Forms 
Proper for the Due Execution of the Office, According to the 
Common and Statute Laws Now in Force and Use in the State 
of Connecticut with Many Other Forms not Peculiarly Ap- 
propriate to that Office—To which is Annexed the Complete Con- 
stable Containing his Office, Duties and Authority with the Man- 
ner and Forms of Executing the Same, 1816, by Joseph Backus. 

The Law of Baron and Femme; of Parent and Child; or 
Guardian and Ward; of Master and Servant; and of the Powers 
of Courts of Chancery, with an Essay on the Terms, Heir, Heirs 
and Heirs of the Body, 1816, by Tapping Reeve. 

A Digest of the Laws of the State of Connecticut, 1822-23, 
2 volumes, by Zephaniah Swift. Revision by Henry Dutton as- 
sisted by N. A. Cowdrey, 1862. 

A Treatise on the Law of Descents in the Several United States 
of America, 1825, by Tapping Reeve. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Pleading in Civil Actions, 1832, 
by James Gould. 5 editions by various people. At least one 
reprint with additions. 

A Digest of the Law of Executors and Administrators, 
Guardian and Ward and Dower, 1832, by Franklin G. Comstock. 

The Connecticut Digest, 1833, by Henry Dutton. 

Digest of Reported Cases, Decided by the Supreme Court of 
Errors of . . . Connecticut, 1786-1838, with Table of 
: Cases, and . . . Titles, 1840, by Thomas Day. 

A Digest of the Reported Decisions of the Superior Court and 
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of the Supreme Court of Errors of the State of Connecticut from 
the Organization of Said Courts to the Present Time, 1858, by 
Thomas Whitney Waterman. 

The Joint Stock Act of Connecticut with Notes and Forms. 
Ist edition, 1866. 

Compiled through 5 editions by John S. Beach. 

Compiled through 3 editions by Francis G. Beach. 

Last edition—The Corporation Act of Connecticut as amended 
by the General Assembly of 1905, 1907, 1909 and 1911, with 
Notes and Forms. Compiled by Eliot Watrous, 1912. 

A Digest of all the Reported Cases Decided in the Supreme 
Court of Errors and the Superior Court of the State of Connec- 
ticut, Volume 1, 1871; Volume 2 (supplementary to Volume 1), 
1882, by Simeon E. Baldwin. Revision by George E. Beers, 
1900, 2 volumes. 

Handbook for the Use of Executors, Administrators, Trustees, 
Guardians and Conservators within the State of Connecticut, 1878, 
by Charles W. Carter. Revised and enlarged edition, 1894, by 
Charles W. Carter. 

The Practice Act of the State of Connecticut with Rules and 
Forms, 1879. Same, Annotated by George E. Beers, 1901. 

Rules and Forms for Making up Records of Judgments Under 
the Practice Act. Prepared by the Judges of the Superior Court 
Especially for the Use of Clerks of Court, 1880. 

Index-Digest of Connecticut Reports, 1883, by W. A. Briscoe 
and James P. Andrews. , 

The New Procedure (Reprinted from the New Connecticut 
Civil Officer) 1885, by William K. Townsend. 

An Index-Digest of the Connecticut Reports, 1896, by James P. 
Andrews and George B. Fowler. 

A General Index to the Private Laws and Special Acts of the 
State of Connecticut, 1897, compiled by Samuel A. Eddy. 

Mechanics Lien Laws of Connecticut with Notes from Con- 
necticut Decisions and Forms, 1899, compiled by James E. Cooper. 

Rules of Court and Forms, prepared by the Judges, 1899. 

Connecticut Practice Book, Annotated, 1901. 

The Connecticut Practice Book of 1908. 

The Connecticut Practice Book of 1922. 

A Digest of the Law of Evidence, by Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen. With American Notes Especially Adapted to the New 
England States (including Connecticut Notes), 1901, by George 
E. Beers. 
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Connecticut Citations—A table of All Cases Cited in the Con- 

necticut Reports, 1902, compiled by John G. Mitchell. 
Supplement, 1906, compiled by Alfred B. Aubrey. 
Supplement, 1909, compiled by Alfred B. Aubrey. 

Connecticut Administrative Officers, 1903, by James E. 
Wheeler. 

Connecticut Probate Law; being a Collation of Statutory Pro- 
visions and Judicial Decisions Relating to Probate Law, as Con- 
tained in the General Statutes, Revision of 1902 and Public Acts 
of 1903; and as Reported in Kirby, Root and Day; and volumes 
~1 to 76 inclusive of the Connecticut Reports, 1905, by Edward 
P. Nobbs . . . together with an Appendix Containing Com- 
plete Forms for Use in All Probate Proceedings, by Henry C. 
Stevenson. 

The Sales Act of Connecticut, Complete Text of Statute as 
Enacted, Supplemented by the Conditional Sales Act and the Sales 
in Bulk Act, with Notes, 1909, by John Elliott. 

An Index-Digest of ‘Connecticut Reports, Volumes 64 to 81, 
page 480 inclusive, 1909, by William M. Maltbie. 

Probate Law and Practice in Connecticut, 1915, by Livingston 
W. Cleaveland, Harrison Hewitt and Charles: E. Clark. 

Supplement, 1915. 

A General Index to the Private Laws and Special Acts of the 
State of Connecticut, 1922, compiled by Frederick L. Perry. 

The Child and the Law in Connecticut, 1923, compiled by Mary 
Selina Foote. 

Index-Digest of the Connecticut Reports, Volumes 64 to 97 in- 
clusive, including a Table of Cases Reported from Kirby to 
Volume 98 inclusive, 1924, by William M. Maltbie and Henry H. 
Townshend. : 

Index-Digest of the Connecticut Reports, Volumes 98 and 99, 
including a Table of Cases Reported in Volumes 98 and 99, 1924, 
by James P. Andrews. 

A Digest of All the Reported Cases Decided by the Supreme 
Court of Errors and the Superior Court of the State of Connecti- 
cut as well as of the United States Courts in the District of Con- 
necticut from Kirby to Volume 99, Connecticut Reports inclusive, 
with Complete Cross References to the Lawyers’ Reports An- 
notated and American Law Reports, Volume 1, Abandonment— 
Court, Volume 2, Covenants—General Use, 1925, by Joseph A. 
Gray. 


CHAPTER XII 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


ONG before any legislation in Connecticut on the 
ine subject of attorneys we find one man appearing 
for another both in New Haven and Connecticut. 
The first record in regard to an attorney was made 
September 5, 1639 and read, “Edward Hopkins Compt. 
in behalfe of Mr. Jno. Woodcocke, against Fr. Stiles, 
for breach of Covenants, in 500£. In New Haven 
the first man to appear as an attorney was Thomas 
Pell on September 7, 1642. In the New Haven 
Colony Records for July 3, 1664, we read that “Ed- 
ward Banister demaunded 47 of Goodma Bishop on 
the behalfe of Joh: Burrows—’’and for September 
2, 1645, “Richard Catchman as aturney for Florence 
Payne in Virginia demanded a debt of Mr. Hart,—” 
Then in May 1654 when Roger Ludlow was tried 
for slander for saying that Mrs. Staples was a witch, 
attorneys appear on both sides—‘‘John Bankes at- 
turney for Thomas. Staples” and “Ensigne Bryan, at- 
turny for Mr. Ludlow.” Entries of this general char- 
acter are fairly numerous in the early Colonial records 
of both Connecticut and New Haven. Few if any of 
them are sufficiently ample to indicate whether the 
person named as attorney or the like, appeared as a 
lawyer or merely as an agent or what we would now 
call an attorney in fact. 
The court also early began to appoint attorneys to pros- 
ecute incertain cases. William Pitkin seems to have been 
the first of these and thus the first real attorney at 


law in Connecticut. In the Colonial Records for Con- 
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necticut for October 9, 1662 is written, “Mr. Will” Pit- 
kin is desired and appointed as Attourney for Y° Gener" 
Court to p’secute Thomas Ford Sen’, John Deming sen’, 
Mrs. Lattimore and Thomas Hurlbut, at Ye P’ticuler 
Court to be held at Hartford on Wednesday next,” and 
on May 12, 1664, “This Court doth nominate and ap- 
point Mr. William Pitkin in the behalf of this Colony, 
to be their Attorney, to implead any delinquents in the 
Colony till next October.” A glimpse of one side of 
Mr. Pitkin’s character is given in an entry in the Colo- 
‘nial Records for March 11, 1662/3. 

“This Court by their vote gave liberty to Mr. Pitkin 
to be a Councelour to plead for Thomas Burnham in 
his appeale to this Court. They also ordered Mr. Pit- 
kins to giue in al the cheif heads of his plea before he 
begins to plead vpon the said appeale. 

“Mr. Pitkins affirmes in Court, if he haue not liberty 
to make new plea besides what were made in the Perticu- 
ler Court, He-wil throw vp the case and make noe more 
plea in it. Mr. Pitkins recals his words, and ye Court 
passeth them by and fully remits them.” 

This first Connecticut lawyer was the first in line of 
four famous Connecticut lawyers by the same name, who 
held prominent political and judicial positions. He was 
born in 1633 at Marylebone, near London, England and 
came to Hartford, Connecticut in 1659. Soon after 
his arrival he began teaching school and was paid by 
grants of money by the town. Pitkin bought land on the 
east side of the river, where East Hartford now is, and 
was a prominent planter there. Apparently his time was 
not all taken up by the law. 

In his will the original William Pitkin bequeathed 
nearly eight hundred acres of land after having given 
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portions to his two older sons. Even at that time the 
lawyer held a prominent position in the community for 
Pitkin held many offices and was influential in the 
Colony. He was representative in the General Assembly 
for a period of fifteen years from 1675 to 1690 and was 
treasurer of the Colony in 1676. He married Hannah 
Goodwin. Pitkin was a member of the General Court 
for many years and at the time of his death of the Gov- 
ernor’s council. He died in 1694. 

William Pitkin, the second, son of William the 
pioneer, was born in 1664. He served as judge of the 
County and Probate Courts and of the Court of As- 
sistants from 1702 until 1711. In 1711 he became a 
judge of the Superior Court and in 1713 chief justice 
of the State. He left the bench in 1715. From 1697 
until his death he was a member of the council of the 
Colony or Governor’s council, a period of twenty-six 
years. He was also a manufacturer of woolens. He 
had married Elizabeth Stanley. William Pitkin, the 
second, died in 1723. 

William Pitkin, the third, was born in East Hartford, 
Connecticut, April 30, 1094. His father, who was the 
second William Pitkin in Connecticut, prepared him for 
the legal profession. He married Mary Woodbridge. 
In 1715 when only nineteen years of age he was chosen 
a town collector. For six years after 1728 he was a 
representative in the General Assembly and speaker at 
four sessions. This young lawyer had a good deal of 
military experience in his earlier years. He was a cap- 
tain of the Train Band and later major and colonel. 
Also in 1740 he was on the council of war and served 
on many important committees. From 1734 he was an 
assistant or member of the Governor’s council for twenty 
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years. During this time he was judge of the Hartford 
County Court for several years and after 1741 of the 
Superior Court. Then in 1754 he was elected Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and in holding that office was also chief 
justice of the Superior Court. In 1754 he was a mem- 
ber of the famous Albany convention when Franklin 
offered a plan for the union of the Colonies; and he also 
served on a committee, of which Franklin was chairman, 
appointed by the convention, to draft a Constitution. 
Governor William Pitkin was a strong exponent of Colo- 
nial rights and was one of the first in Connecticut to 
resist the Stamp Act. In May 1766 he was elected Gov- 
ernor of the Colony and died while in office October 
1769. It is said of him that “he was a gentleman of 
good accomplishments and manly sense; of real solid 
piety, unshaken steadfastness and amiable disposition, 
a warm and ardent lover of his God; his King and his 
Country and may be styled a truly excellent man and a 
good Governor, without the least suspicion of flattery.” 

William Pitkin, son of Governor William Pitkin, and 
Mary Woodbridge Pitkin was born at Hartford, in 1725. 
He was educated for the law. He married Abigail 
Church. He was major under Abercrombie of the Con- 
necticut forces in the expedition against Canada and 
in 1762 wasa colonel in the militia. This fourth William 
Pitkin also held important positions. He was a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s council from 1776 until 1785 and 
on the council of safety for nine years. In 1785 he was 
in Congress and from 1769 until his death in 1789 he 
was a judge of the Superior Court. In 1775 Judge 
Pitkin began to manufacture gunpowder for the Revo- 
lutionary War in mills owned by his father and uncle. 
In 1788 he was a delegate to the convention that rati- 
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fied the United States Constitution, and he signed that 
famous instrument. 

Several well-known lawyers today are direct descend- 
ants of the original William Pitkin, the first Governor of 
Connecticut, and some of them may be traced through 


a long line of lawyers. 


William R. Pitkin, a lawyer in New Haven, is a de- 
scendant in the ninth generation from the first William 
Pitkin, 

Governor William Pitkin’s second son was Timothy 
Pitkin; and his daughter, Ann (Anna) Pitkin, married 
Enoch Perkins, a lawyer. Their son, grandson, ‘and 
great grandson were lawyers. Their daughter Emily, 
married Roger Sherman Baldwin, a lawyer; and their 
son and grandson were lawyers. For descendants of 
Enoch Perkins see page 80, note 11. 

Interesting sidelights on courts and attorneys of the 
early days are found in the records of the time. In the 
record for October 9, 1684, we find, 


This Court, takeing notice of the great inconvenience that doth 
com to the pub: by such as commence actions and have tryalls 
in the several! courts in this colony, who by their delays in enter- 
ing of their actions, and allso by their makeing after pleas when 
their case hath been committed to the jury, which this Court 
being desirous to prevent, doe therefore order and enact, and it 
is hereby ordered and enacted by this Court and the authority 
thereof, that after the publication hereof whosoever shall commence - 
an action in any of our courts in this colony, he shall not enter 
his action after the first daye’s sitting of the Court, nor shall his 
action be tryed at that court except he pay down double costs, 
which extraordinary costs shall not be payd by the defendant but 
by the plaintife. 


The record for May 11, 1704 contained the following on 
the subject of order in court: 
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To prevent disorderly pleading in Courts of judicature, the 
severall Courts in this Colonie are by this Assembly directed and 
impowered to take speciall care to keep good order in their respec- 
tive Courts that there may not be clamours and noise to pervert 
justice, and for that end to give rules for orderly pleading, and 
to oblige all parties concerned to speake one after another in their 
turnes, and to impose fines not exceeding five shillings for one 
offence upon all those persons that shall break such orders. 


Before this an attempt had been made to keep the 
“attorneys in fact’ from appearing in the courts. In the 
record for May 9, 1667 is found, “Although the Court 
by form’ ord® hath prohibited all persons from pleading 
as Attourneys in y°® behalfe of any person y‘ us charged 
& prosecuted for delinquency, yet it is observed persons 
doe not attend y*® mind of this Court yin; for y* p'venting 
w' of, & y' persons may not be encouraged in y* evil 
practices, it is by this Court ordered, y* what person or 
persons soever shal take that boldnes to himselfe as to 
plead or speake in y° behalfe of any person that is upon 


examination or tryal for delinquency, (except he speake . 


directly to matter of law & with leave from y° authority 
p’sent) he shal pay ten shillings to y° Publick Treasure 
as a fine, or sit in y° stocks one hour, for every such 
offence.” In the exception we find a beginning of 
special requirements for attorneys. Of this statute, 
Fane remarked “By the second clause in this act, no 
criminals are to have counsel unless as to a matter of 
law. As to this, I doubt whether it would be a laudable 
or even a justifiable practice tho’ I own it has generally 
obtained in England, but of late the counsel for prisoners 
are allowed to sit by them and instruct them how to 
make their defence.” 


For a long time in England, persons accused of : 


crime were not entitled to counsel except as to matters 
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of law. Prisoner’s counsel could discuss matters of law 
to the court. They could not examine witnesses or 
make an argument to the jury. This had to be done, if 
at all, by the prisoner himself. As Fane indicates, Con- 
necticut conformed in general to the English practice. 

In a letter to Jonathan Law, dated March 31,1740, - 
Governor R. Wolcott wrote: 


This day I hope to finish this tedious Circuit, which has been 
Extraordinary for length of time, severity of Weather and a Won- 
derful Endeavor in the Attorneys to fix the matter firm in our 
Memories by repeating all their arguments over and over and 
over again to us in their pleadings. 


The first legislation on admission of attorneys was 
passed May 13, 1708 and provided that no person, ex- 
cept in his own case, should be admitted to make any plea 
at the bar without being first approved of by the court 
before whom the plea was to be made nor until he had 
taken an oath, which was practically the same as the 
attorney's oath of today. Fane remarks as to this 
statute: 


I think there ought to be some further qualifications required for 
those admitted to practice as attorneys, some ability and knowl- 
edge of their profession being in my opinion absolutely necessary 
for the due exercise of their employment. 


In 1730 a statute provided that there should be only 
eleven attorneys in the whole State and each County 
Court to appoint the number allowed in its county. 
After 1731 the number was no longer limited but the 
County Courts still had charge of admitting attorneys 
until 1808 when they shared the duty with the Superior 
Court. From 1821 until 1855 the power was exclusively 
with the County Courts, and since then it has been ex- 
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clusively with the Superior Court. Since 1808 the court 
or courts having the power of admission have been 
authorized to make such rules and regulations regard- 
ing the admission of attorneys as to them seemed proper. 

In the early days there were not many rules. The 
county bar exercised most of the power; and as Judge 
Baldwin said in O’Brien’s Petition (1906) 79 Conn. 51, 
the rules were not the same in all of the counties but 
generally required that the person seeking admission 
should be of full age and good moral character and 
should have been instructed in law a certain number of 
years and have passed a satisfactory examination before 
a committee of the county bar. After this the commit- 
tee would recommend him for the approval of the court. 

Under the influence of the state bar association uni- 
form rules throughout the State were adopted about 
1890. Today, a state bar examining committee of 
fifteen members gives written examinations semi- 
annually. To be admitted, an applicant must be twenty- 
one years of age and of good moral character. As to 
the latter, he must present affidavits from two members 
of the bar of at least five years standing. He must be 
a graduate of a high or preparatory school or pass a liter- 
ary examination, and he must have studied law under 
competent instruction for at least three years. Further, 
his application must be approved at a meeting of the bar 
of the county in which he resides or intends to practice, 
and he must pass the written examination given by the 
committee. Special rules for admitting attorneys from 
other states also exist. 

The first woman to make application for admission 
to the bar was Mary Hall, who in 1882 applied to the 
bar of Hartford County to recommend her admission. 
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The bar voted to recommend her subject to the opinion of 
the court whether, as a woman, she could be legally ad- 
mitted. The bar also assigned Messrs. T. McManus 
and G. Collier to argue the case. 

John Hooker with Mr. McManus appeared for Miss 
Hall. Mr. Collier argued against the authority of the 
- court to admit a woman to practice as au attorney. 
Chief Justice Park with whom Judges Carpenter and 
Loomis concurred were of the opinion that Miss Hall 
might be admitted. Judge Pardee dissented. Miss 
Hall was accordingly admitted. Women have argued 
cases in the courts of the State and before the Supreme’ 
Court as far back as June 18, 1901, when Susan C. 
O’Neill of Connecticut, and Isabella M. Pettus of New 
York, argued the case of Mitchell v. Smith, 74 Conn. 
125. Women were admitted as students in the Yale 
School of Law in 1919. 


STATE BAR ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 

On the second of June 1875 a group of lawyers met 
in the office of William Hamersley at Hartford and 
formed the State Bar Association of Connecticut. The 
meeting was the result of letters sent to these men and 
signed by Charles R. Ingersoll, R. D. Hubbard, H. C. 
Robinson, Wm. W. Eaton, A. P. Hyde, Chas. R. Chap- 
man, Chas. E. Perkins, Geo. G. Sill, David S. Calhoun, 
Daniel Chadwick and Wm. Hamersley. There were 
fifty-eight original members of the association, and a 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. The purposes 
as stated in the constitution were “to uphold and im- 
prove the standard of professional qualifications; to 
maintain the honor and dignity of the profession of 
the law; to aid all proper measures for the improvement 
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of the jurisprudence of the State, the organization of 
courts and mode of practice, and to promote social inter- 
course among its members.” 

Besides the executive committee, four committees of 
five members each led the activities. These were a com- 
mittee on jurisprudence, charged with suggesting re- 
forms in laws; a committee on judicial administration, 
charged with the duty of recommending from time to 
time, such action as might be deemed necessary in refer- 
ence to the organization of courts, practice, and judicial 
appointments; a committee on legal education, charged 
with the duty of making such suggestions as they might 
deem expedient for regulating the qualifications for ad- 
missions to the bar; and a committee on grievances, 
charged with the duty of inquiring into any complaints 
made against any members of the association for un- 
professional conduct. The first officers of this state 
association were Origen S. Seymour, president; Charles 
R. Ingersoll, and Richard D. Hubbard, vice presidents; 
William Hamersley, treasurer; and John R. Buck, 
secretary. 

In its earlier days the association was very active and 
brought about many changes and improvements in the 
administration of justice. At a meeting on November 
twenty-ninth several resolutions were offered suggesting 
changes in civil procedure, and Johnson T. Platt desired 
the committee on jurisprudence to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of adopting a code of civil procedure in this 
State. In January 1877 Simeon E. Baldwin, who was 
one of the most active members, read a paper on the 
propriety of making certain changes in civil procedure; 
and in June 1878 he reported that application had been 
made to the General Assembly for the passage of a reso- 
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lution authorizing the appointment by the Governor of 
a commission to consider the question of simplifying 
our forms of civil procedure and that such a resolution 
had been passed and a committee appointed. This com- 
mission consisted of Honorable Origen S. Seymour, 
Honorable La Fayette S. Foster, Simeon E. Baldwin, 
William Hamersley and Honorable Lyman D. Brew- 
ster, most of whom had been active in the association 
in forwarding the measure. The bill reported by them 
was adopted with slight changes in 1879 and was our 
well-known Practice Act. At the request of the judges 
of the Superior Court they also prepared the orders, 
rules and forms to carry the act into effect. At a 
meeting of the association January 19, 1881, the presi- 
dent, Origen S. Seymour, read. a paper on the new 
Practice Act. It was voted that this be printed and 
circulated and also voted that he be requested to deliver 
lectures on the Practice Act during the winter. 

At a meeting November 29, 1875, on the motion of 
William Hamersley, the committee on legal education 
was instructed to examine and report necessary action 
relative to the admission of attorneys to the bar of the 
State. Various reports were made on this before the 
meeting on February 15, 1881 when Simeon E. Baldwin 
for the committee, presented proposed rules for admis- 
sion to the bar. At the meeting about a year later it 
was stated that it was understood that the judges had 
adopted rules founded on those recommended by the as- 
sociation. These were the first rules which made ad- 
mission to the bar uniform throughout the State. 

The Connecticut State Bar Association and Mr. 
Simeon E. Baldwin in particular were responsible for 
the formation of the American Bar Association. On 
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January 23, 1878 Mr. Baldwin moved that a committee 
be appointed to consider the propriety of organizing a 
national bar association. Inquiries were made and re- 
ports made; and on January 22, 1879 Mr. Baldwin 
reported for the committee that on August 21, 1878 a 
meeting held at Saratoga, New York, was attended by 
members of the profession from several states, includ- 
ing nine from Connecticut, and the result was the 
foundation of the American Bar Association. 

A resolution that the Constitution be so amended that 
the judges of the Supreme and Superior Courts should 
be appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
General Assembly was introduced by Solomon Lucas 
at the meeting on January 22, 1879. The next January 
the committee which had been appointed to present the 
resolution to the General Assembly was directed to pre- 
sent its proposed amendment and urge its passage. Such 
an amendment was adopted as an amendment to the 
Constitution in October 1880. 

An act for reducing excessive attachments passed in 
1886 was the result of the work of a committee ap- 
pointed after a proposal by Mr. Baldwin the year before; 
while the act permitting the examination of judgment 
debtors passed the same year was the result of the work 
of the committee on judicial administration. 

The results of the association’s work were not always 
as immediate. In November 1875 Mr. Nelson L. White 
-offered a resolution that the committee on judicial ad- 
ministration inquire into the expediency of appointing 
stenographers in the trial of cases in the Superior Court. 
This matter was reported upon favorably several times, 
but such a bill was not passed until 1884. The question 
of creating the office of attorney general in the State 
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was discussed repeatedly, and on January 31, 1883 a 
special committee headed by Simeon E. Baldwin re- 
ported at length on the advantages. Such an office was 
not created until 1897. 

Nor was the association always successful in carry- 
ing out its recommendations. In 1881 a careful exam- 
ination of all of the courts of the State and their juris- 
diction was made, and a plan for a new primary court 
was drawn up. This change in the judiciary was never 
effected. In 1882 the committee on jurisprudence was 
directed to inquire whether it was desirable to have a 
revision of the statute law of the State. In January, 
1884, the committee reported against such a revision 
but recommended that certain changes in the statutes be 
made when another revision was undertaken. In spite 
of this report the Assembly authorized the Governor 
in 1886 to appoint a committee to prepare a revision. 
The recommendations of the committee of the associa- 
tion as to changes in the statutes was sent to this com- 
mittee. 

A great’ deal of work was done by the association 
toward indexing and collecting reports and records of 
the State. A report of a committee given January 20, 
1886, gives an excellent account of the ancient records 
of the State, in existence at that time, where they were, 
how many had been published and how many indexed. 
This committee, composed of Sherman W. Adams, John 
Hooker and Charles G. R. Vinal, had even found old 
stray records in some old store room. 

In January, 1891, the association approved a bill 
recommended by the American Bar Association author- 
izing the Governor to appoint a commission on uniform- 
ity of legislation. On January 23, 1884, it was voted 
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that the president of the association be requested to de- 
- liver at each annual meeting an address on the charac- 
ter and results of the legislation of the State during the 
year. Thereafter these addresses appeared in the min- 
utes of the association which had been printed since 
1880. 

The activities of the association began to decline some 
time between 1880 and 1890. Origen S. Seymour had 
died in 1882, and Richard D. Hubbard became president. 
After Mr. Hubbard’s death Charles E. Perkins suc- 
ceeded as president in 1885. On January 2, 1889, Mr. 
Perkins sent out a letter to the members urging their 
attendance at the meetings and stating that the attend- 
ance had fallen off very much of late and if it continued 
so to do it would be useless to attempt to keep the asso- 
ciation in existence. The minutes of the next meeting 
report a large attendance, but the revived interest was 
apparently short lived, for after 1891 the record book is 
blank until the revival of the association in 1907. It is 
understood that the association was practically dead dur- 
ing the interim. 

In September, 1907, a meeting of the association was 
called, and thirty-seven members were present. By 
June 22, 1908, there were one hundred eighty-seven 
members. At the stated meeting the next month a new 
constitution and by-laws were adopted, and Mr. George 
D. Watrous was elected president, Mr. John H. Perry, 
vice-president and Mr. James E. Wheeler secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Wheeler has held this office ever since. 
The new constitution provided that no person should be 
elected president at three successive sessions. Mr. Wat- 
rous held office for two years, and the presidents since 
have been George E. Hill, Hadlai A. Hull, Charles 
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Phelps, William F. Hennery, Charles E. Searls, A. Hea- 
ton Robertson and William B. Boardman. Each held 
office for two years. Mr. Lucius F. Robinson was 
elected president at the meeting held in January, 1924. 
Mr. Watrous established the precedent for the president 
to give an address referring to what the association had 
done during the year and briefly to the more important 
activities of the General Assembly and the courts and 
making suggestions as to future work. Each of the 
succeeding presidents has delivered an annual address. 
Usually, one or two other papers or addresses are given 
by members or invited guests on legal subjects import- 
ant at the time, and it is the custom to hold an annual 
dinner at which speeches are made by distinguished 
guests. 

Since the reorganization the association has discussed 
and acted upon many important matters. Among the 
most important accomplishments have been the adop- 
tion in 1910 of a Code of Legal Ethics, which was the 
work of William Hamersley, and the urging that two 
additional Superior Court judges be appointed which 
action was taken by the General Assembly in 1923. The 
association took part in the discussion of the proposed 
statute permitting non par value stock, which was passed 
in 1923 and was also active in presenting a declaratory 
judgment bill to the Legislature. Such a bill was passed 
in 1921. Committees of the association have worked on 
the subject of uniform laws, and in recent years a great 
deal of work has been done on the general subject of 
“Justice and the Poor.” Acts instituting legal aid, the 
office of public defender and small claims courts have 
been introduced, but only the second has been passed. 
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County Bar ASSOCIATIONS AND County LAw LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The act authorizing the admission of attorneys was 
in the Revision of 1750 so amended as to put the ad- 
mission of attorneys into the hands of the County 
Courts. Long prior to the adoption of the Constitution _ 
of 1818 the courts had established the custom of admit- 
ting as attorneys only those persons approved and recom- 
mended by the bar of the county in which admission was 
sought.’ By the practice in the Superior Court in effect 
at the time of the adoption of the Practice Act assign- 
ments of cases for trial were within the control of the bar 
and made by it instead of the court.” 

For the purposes indicated and for other reasons there 
were frequent meetings of the bar in the several coun- 
ties of the State for which purpose they were organized 
into county bar associations: Among other activities 
of the various bar associations were meetings to adopt 
resolutions on the death of members who had died and 
also the creation and maintenance of libraries for the use 
of lawyers in the courts. In 1877 the lawyers of sev- 
eral counties were made corporations by the name of 
the Law Library Association of County, and by a 
series of statutes commencing in 1877 provision was 
made for appropriations by the several counties for the 
maintenance of such libraries. 

In the will of Aaron White* who died in Thompson, 
Connecticut, April 5, 1886, was found the following pro- 
vision: 


Out of the residue of the estates so given in trusts as aforesaid, 
to pay to the Treasurers of the present eight Counties in the State 
of Connecticut, to each the sum of One Thousand Dollars in lawful 
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- money, to be by them received in trust, as funds for the procure- 


ment and maintenance of County Bar libraries in their respective 
counties, in their several County Court houses, for the sole use 
of the Judges and Clerks of Courts therein, members of the Bar, 
and their students at law while in the offices of said Bar mem- 
bers, in their respective Counties; which funds or the annual in- 
come thereof, as said Bar Members may direct, shall be expended 
under their direction in the purchase of Books of History, and 
Books of Moral and Political Philosophy. 


The earliest records of the Hartford County Bar are 
dated 1795. The term Hartford County Bar Associa- 
tion, was assumed by the clerk within recent years. The 
New London County Bar Association was formally or- 
ganized May 1, 1874. The oldest records of the Wind- 
ham County Bar are dated May 17, 1877. There is no 


Fairfield county bar association, though the members of 


the bar in that county sometimes meet together for spe- 
cial purposes. There is a Bridgeport Bar Association 
and it has held annual banquets since August 6, 1880. 
The Middlesex Bar Library Association was organized 
February, 1890, but the Middlesex County Bar Associa- 
tion was not formally organized until June 14, 1919. 

We have been unable to procure information as to the 
time when the bar associations of New Haven, Tolland 
and Litchfield Counties were formally organized, but, as 
indicated above, there is no doubt that they have been 
functioning under a more or less formal organization 
since Colonial times. 

Sessions of the Superior Court in Litchfield County 
are held in Litchfield, New Milford and Winsted. The 
lawyers of the county are widely scattered and hence 
more nearly than in other counties of the State adhere to 
the old English practice of “following the circuit” and 
meet frequently and informally in the various towns 
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where court is held. Each year, for many years, the 
bar of the county has held a banquet which has a wide- 
spread reputation for hospitality and joviality. 

The courts have always had power to discipline at- 
torneys and in proper cases to disbar them. 

For many years proceedings looking toward disci- 
plinary measures were ordinarily instituted by the bar 
of the county in which the accused attorney practiced. 
Frequently the bar associations maintained standing 
committees on grievances. 

In 1907 the Superior Court was by statute directed to 
appoint a grievance committee of three members of the 
bar in each county which committee is required to inves- 
_ tigate cases of professional misconduct by lawyers and is 
authorized to subpoena and examine witnesses, etc. 


NOTES 


1. O’Brien’s Petition for Admission to the Bar (1906) 79 
Conn. 46. 

2. The Practice Act of the State of Connecticut, 1879, page 
248. 

3. Aaron White was born at Boylston, Massachusetts, October 
8th, 1798. He-was graduated from Harvard College in 1817. 
When the “Dorr War” broke out, Governor Dorr of Massachusetts 
called upon Mr. White for advice. Both Dorr and White were 
obliged as a result of the occurrences at this time to leave the 
State of Massachusetts and came to Thompson, Connecticut. 
Authorities in Rhode Island issued a warrant for the arrest of 
White in which he was described as the “Commander-in-Chief”’ 
of the forces which opposed the State. Governor Cleveland of 
Connecticut and Governor Davis of Massachusetts refused to 
arrest him and he was unmolested although the Rhode Island 
authorities threatened to send an armed force to kidnap him. 
Mr. White was a lawyer and concerned principally in settling 
estates, drafting of wills and in general office practice. He was 
considered very eccentric. Among his effects were found many 
barrels of copper cents, of which four tons were redeemed by the 
Sub-Treasury at Washington. 


CHAPTER XIII 
LEGAL EDUCATION 


‘Law Stupy 1N OFFICES 


EFORE any law schools were established in the 
United States the young lawyers received their 
legal education by studying in the offices and under 

the tutelage of the older lawyers. Many men of great 
learning and with fine minds had leisure which similar 
men today do not enjoy, and they took time to give their 
pupils a thorough training in law. With the beginning 
of law schools the practice of studying in law offices did 
not die out. It still exists in some measure, but it is now 
generally recognized that with the complexities of mod- 
ern law a law school course is a better preparation. 
Some of the lawyers of earlier days had so many pupils 
in their offices that they practically became small law 
schools. 

Judge James Gould, a famous teacher of the first law 
school, studied awhile in 1793 with Judge Charles 
Chauncey of New Haven; and it is said that Judge 
Chauncey commonly had several students in his office 
and gave them a formal course of lectures on jurispru- 
dence. Chief Justice Jephaniah Swift had many young 
students in his office so it was some times known as 
Swift’s Law School. Thomas S. Williams, later chief 
justice, studied law there in 1799; but Judge Swift prob- 
ably gave more attention to his pupils after he retired 
from the bench in 1819. Judge Sylvester Gilbert, who 
practiced in Hebron, Connecticut, always had one or two 


law students in his office from some time early in his 
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practice, which began in 1777, until 1810, after which 
he conducted a regular law school for six or seven years 
with from seven to ten students. In all fifty-six men 
were trained in law by Judge Gilbert. The Litchfield 
Law School came into existence because so many came 
to Tapping Reeve’s office to study law; and the law 
school of Seth Staples, which was the forerunner of the 
Yale Law School, came into existence in the same way. 
Ex-governor Simeon E. Baldwin, writing about 
James Gould says that the subjects of study in these 
offices differed in different parts of the State. In New 
Haven the applicants for admission to the bar were re- 
quired to write a thesis and pass an examination. Pres- 
ident Stiles in his diary lists the work done by his son, 
Ezra Stiles, Jr., who studied law in Judge Chauncey’s 
office and was admitted to the bar in 1780. He had 
studied law for two years and a half, reading through 
forty volumes, of which ten were folios. Among these 
were Blackstone, Bacon’s “Abridgement,” the “Insti- 
utes” of Justinian, Montesquieu’s “Esprit des Lois,” 
Puffendorf, and two volumes of Burrow’s Reports. He 
had also gone over part of the “Pandects” and could read 
any part of them with ease. His thesis was on the 
“Laws of Succession to Estates.” 


Tue LircHFIELD LAw ScHOOL 


Connecticut has had an important part in legal educa- 
tion in the United States. Part of its fame in this con- 
nection is due to Tapping Reeve, who was born at South- 
hold or Brookhaven, Long Island, in October, 1744, the- 
son of the Reverend Abner Reeve. Tapping Reeve was 
graduated from the College of New Jersey, later called 
Princeton, in 1763, and remained there three or four 
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years as a tutor. About eight years later he went to 
Hartford and studied law in the office of Judge Root, the 
reporter of the two volumes of Connecticut cases known 
as Root’s Reports, and later judge of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut. In 1772 Reeve was admitted to the bar 
and moved to Litchfield, then an important town in that 
part of the State, to begin practice. 

Civil business was not plentiful at this time, and ac- 
cording to custom it was natural for him to devote 
himself to teaching law to others. Judge Baldwin says 
of him that he had a magnetic temperament, and law 
students sought his help and so filled his office that in 
1782 he found himself conducting a law school and giv- 
ing set lectures to established classes. He built a small 
building in the corner of his yard in which he held the 
classes. This was the first law school in the United 
States. Reeve’s brother-in-law, Aaron Burr, came to 
receive instruction. The thoroughness of the course, 
Tapping Reeve’s wonderful powers of exposition and 
the experience of pupils such as Aaron Burr attracted 
other pupils. 

Tapping Reeve gave up practice in the County Court 
soon after the opening of the school but continued to 
take cases in the higher courts. Charles G. Loring, one 
of his pupils, wrote of him, “He was indeed a most ven- 
erable man in character and appearance,—his thick, 
eray hair parted and falling in profusion upon his 
shoulders, his voice only a loud whisper, but distinctly 
heard by his earnestly attentive pupils. He too, was full 
of legal learning, but invested the law with all the genial 
enthusiasm and generous feelings and noble sentiments 
of a large heart at the age of eighty (seventy) and des- 
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canted to us with glowing eloquence upon the sacredness 
and majesty of the law.” 

Judge Reeve conducted the school alone until 1798 
when he was elected judge of the Superior Court. Since 
this necessitated his being away part of the time he in- 
vited James Gould, a graduate of Yale, and an alumnus 
of the Litchfield Law School, to assist him. In May, 
1814, Tapping Reeve was elected chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State, but reached the age limit 
in October, so retired from the bench at the end of the 
year. For the next six years he gave more time to the 
law school, but in 1820 left it entirely in the hands of 
Gould, but Gould continued to pay him one-third of the 
net receipts from tuition. Before he retired from teach- 
ing he published his work on “Domestic Relations,” 
which was similar to his lectures and the first American 
treatise on the subject. After his retirement he pub- 
lished a work on the law of descents in several states. 
Judge Reeve died in 1823. 

- James Gould was born at Branford, Connecticut, De- 
cember 5, 1770. He was graduated from Yale in 1791, 
the first scholar in his class. He taught school a year or 
two, first at Wethersfield, Connecticut and later at Bal- 
timore, Maryland and was a tutor at Yale for about 
eighteen months. In 1793 he started studying law with 
Judge Charles Chauncey of New Haven and in 1795 
after he had been admitted to the bar of Connecticut 
entered the Litchfield Law School. Gould had a great 
deal of trouble with his eyes both while in college and 
while studying law and had to have most of his books 
read to him. This taught him to pay close and careful 
attention and apply himself strictly. 

After he had completed the course under Judge Reeve, 
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James Gould stayed in Litchfield and soon became asso-: 
ciated with Reeve in teaching. He too taught in a small 
building in his own yard. The Gould building was later 
destroyed, but the original Reeve building has been re- 
stored and is now the property of the Litchfield Histori- 
cal Society. 

Gould combined practice with teaching. Several 
courts were held in Litchfield and the sessions of the Su- 
preme Court came during the school vacation. He pre- 
ferred court work to office practice. In 1816 he was 
appointed a judge of the Supreme Court of Errors. At 
this time Swift was the chief justice and always gave his 
opinion first so the other judges did not have to give an 
opinion unless they differed from him. Gould disliked 
this and evidently desired to express his own views, for 
he. started the custom of giving concurring opinions, 
which were usually not an improvement upon the opin- 
ion of the chief justice. At this time the judges were 
appointed annually and in 1819, the Federalists having 
lost control, Judge Gould was not reappointed. 

The next June Yale conferred the degree of LL.D. 
upon him. He did not resume practice but at the age 
of forty-eight returned to law teaching. He was the 
first American lawyer to make the teaching of law the 
main work of his life. He also spent much time in 
study, and in 1825 was the commencement orator at 
Yale before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. He was a 
master of the subject of pleading, and in 1832 published 
his work the “Principles of Pleading.” 

Judge Gould lectured to his pupils so slowly that they 
were able to write down his lectures word for word. 
The school was given up in 1833. Judge Gould had 
taught for thirty-five years. During the last year 
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Jabez W. Huntington assisted in the teaching. Asa 
Bacon and Honorable O. S. Seymour seem to have as- 
sisted some too, not as instructors in the school, but by 
reading and discussing law with some of the students 
during the evenings. Judge Gould died May 11, 1838. 

Approximately 1,225 students were prepared for the 
bar at the Litchfield Law School during the half century 
of its existence. Most of them were admitted to the bar 
at Litchfield first, although they came from at least 
twenty-two states besides several from the District of 
Columbia and one or two from Calcutta. Of the many 
students educated here, three later became justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Henry Baldwin, 
Levi Woodbury and Ward E. Hunt; four were members 
of the United States cabinet, John C. Calhoun, Levi 
Woodbury, John Y. Mason and John M. Clayton; six- 
teen members of the United States Senate, and fifty-five 
members of Congress. Also five foreign ministers, ten 
state Governors, forty-one judges of the highest court of 
their respective states, nine chief justices of states, four 
judges of the Circuit or District Courts of the United 
States and three college presidents, owed their legal edu- 
cation to the first American law school. 

The complete law course here lasted fourteen months 
including two vacations covering eight weeks. The 
course given was very comprehensive, far more than any 
law course could be today. The nature of the courses 
given can be found from an examination of some of the 
original notebooks to be found today in the library of the 
School of Law of Yale University. They are bound 
manuscripts and are labelled, “Lectures on Law, de- 
livered at Litchfield Law School at Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, 1809-1810, by Tapping Reeve and James Gould.” 
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One set was transcribed by Josias H. Coggeshall and one 
by A. B. Reeve, son of Tapping Reeve. The main sub- 
jects taught were contracts, torts, evidence, pleading, 
crimes, equity, real estate, rights of persons and rights 
of things besides lectures on the sources of the law, cus- 
toms and statutes with their application and interpreta- 
tion. ae 

Judge Gould was a master of the common law system 
of pleading and the Honorable Charles G. Loring said 
that from Judge Gould his pupils “obtained clear, well- 
defined and accurate knowledge of the common law, and 
learned that allegiance to it was the chief duty of man, 
and the power of enforcing it upon others, his highest 
attainment.” 

A quotation from the advertisement to the first edition 
of the catalogue of the Litchfield Law School dated 1828 
gives a very good idea of the method of teaching and is 
interesting to any one familiar with modern law schools 
and methods of teaching: 


According to the plan pursued by Judge Gould, the law is 
divided into forty-eight titles, which embrace all its important 
branches, and of which he treats in systematic detail. These titles 
are the result of thirty years severe and close application. They 
comprehend the whole of his legal reading during that period, and 
continue moreover to be enlarged and improved by modern adju- 
dications. The lectures, which are delivered every day, and which 
usually occupy an hour. and a half, embrace every principle and 
rule falling under the several divisions of the different titles. 
These principles and rules are supported by numerous authorities, 
and generally accompanied with familiar illustrations. In fact, 
every ancient and modern opinion, whether over-ruled, doubted, 
or in any way qualified, is here systematically digested. These 
lectures, thus classified, are taken down in full by the students, 
and after being compared with each other, are generally trans- 
cribed in a more neat and legible hand. The remainder of the day 
is occupied in examining the authorities cited in support of the 
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several rules, and in reading the most approved authors upon those 
branches of the law, which are at the time the subject of the lec- 
tures. These notes, thus written out, are, when complete, com- 
prised in five large volumes, which constitute books of reference, 
the great advantages of which must be apparent to every one of the 
slightest acquaintance with the comprehensive and abstruse science 
of the law. The examinations, which are held every Saturday, 
upon the lectures of the preceding week, consist of a thorough 
investigation of the principles of each rule, and not merely of such 
questions as can be answered from memory without any exercise 
of the judgment. 


A weekly moot court and a debating society were also 
parts of the school which trained our early leaders of the 
bar. 

ScHOOL OF LAW oF YALE UNIVERSITY 


Not long before the Litchfield Law School ceased to 
exist Seth P. Staples had started a small law school in 
New Haven. He gave only part of his time to teaching 
and the rest to active practice, and he taught his pupils 
from the breadth of his experience. In 1824 Staples 
moved to New York. Samuel J. Hitchcock, who had 
been assisting in the teaching, and Judge David Daggett 
took charge of the school, and the fourteen pupils were 
listed in the Yale College catalogue as “Law Students.”’ 
Two years later Judge Daggett was appointed Kent Pro- 
fessor of Law in Yale College. 

David Daggett’ was born at Attleborough, Massachu- 
setts, December 31, 1764. He entered the junior class 
at Yale when he was_sixteen and was graduated in 1783. 
He soon began to study law in the office of Charles 
Chauncey of New Haven and was admitted to the bar in 
1786. While studying law he acted one time as butler 
at Yale College and served as preceptor in the Hopkins 
Grammar School. His legislative experience came 
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early in life. He was in the lower house of the General 
Assembly from 1791 till 1797 and from then until 1804 
in the Council. When only twenty-nine years old he 
was elected speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He was again a member of the House in 1805 and from 
1809 until 1813. During the last two years of this time 
he was state’s attorney for New Haven County. He 
left the House to go to the United States Senate where 
he remained until 1819. In 1826 Yale honored him with 
the degree of LL.D., and he was chosen an associate 
judge of the Superior Court. He was mayor of New 
Haven in 1828 and 1829. And from May 1832 until 
December 31, 1834, he held the high position of chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. 

Judge Daggett was a member of the Federal Party 
from its origin and for many years had more political 
influence than any other man in the State. His quick 
and thorough insight into men and cases was most valu- 
able to him while his good judgment and common sense 
went well with this. His unusual sense of propriety and 
fitness together with his wit, humor and fund of anec- 
dotes must have been large assets in his political career. 
His retentive memory, excellent power of concentration 
and thorough and practical knowledge of the law made 
him a good judge. Asa judge he made frequent use of 
his knowledge of the Bible. When he was twenty-one 
he married Wealthy Ann Munson, an intellectual and 
religious woman, who died in 1839. They had nineteen 
children and fifty-three years of married life. In 1840 
he married Mary Lines. She and only three of his 
children survived him. In early life Judge Daggett was 
not religious, but died a strong Christian, April 12, 
1851. 
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In 1843 the first degrees of Bachelor of Law were 
conferred by Yale. During this period the classes were 
held at Judge Daggett’s house. He was a professor at 
Yale until 1848. 

The law school at Yale was small, but it succeeded. 
The two years’ course of study was under the textbook 
method, and the tuition was $75 a year. For a short 
time about 1843, two courses of study, one practical and 
one theoretical, were given. At this time the law stu- 
dents were taught by Clark Bissell, who was a professor 
of law at Yale from 1847 to 1855, former judge of the 
Supreme Court and Governor of Connecticut, and Henry 
Dutton, who was a professor of law at Yale from 1847 
to 1869, later Governor. At the close of the Civil War 
the school declined, and the number of students was re- 
duced from 52 in 1846 to 16 in 1867. In 1869, when 
Professor Dutton died, the school was about to be 
abandoned, but three members of the New Haven bar 
came to the rescue. They were Simeon E. Baldwin, 
William C. Robinson and Johnson T. Platt. 

These ambitious young law teachers increased the 
number of courses and invited eminent men to lecture 
to the students on special subjects. Within three years 
fifty students were in attendance, and Francis Wayland 
had joined the faculty. He was soon made dean, for the 
school was in need of an administrative head. The lec- 
tures had been given in a room over a saloon, but the 
upper floor of the County Court House was used after 
this, and new books were purchased. Professor Bald- 
win worked especially for the raising of the scholastic 
standard. In 1876 graduate courses leading to the 
degrees of Master of Laws and Doctor of Civil Law 
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were added. This was the first school in England or 
America to offer courses leading to the latter degree. 

In 1895 the school had an enrollment of about two 
hundred, and at this time it moved to its new and present 
building, Hendrie Hall. The next year the course of 
study was lengthened to three years. Francis Wayland 
was dean until 1903 and professor emeritus in 1903 and 
1904. Professor Woolsey was acting dean for two 
years before 1903 when Professor Henry Wade Roger’s 
became dean. The three significant changes of 
Dean Roger’s regime, as presented by Dean Swan 
in an article in the “Yale Alumni Weekly,” were 
the changing of the entrance requirement of a high 
school diploma to a college degree, the securing of 
professors, the majority of whom would give full 
time to the law school in place of practicing attor- 
neys and judges who gave only part of their time 
to teaching, and the adoption of the case method of 
instruction in place of the texthook method. The first 
change had the effect of reducing the number in the en- 
tering class from 183 to 32 and of reducing the entire 
registration from about 450 in 1908 to 138 in 1912, but 
the standard was raised. Only this year 1924-1925 is 
the registration around the four hundred mark again. 

In 1916 Dean Rogers became a judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of New York, and Thomas W. 
Swan was elected dean. In 1919 the Summer School, 
giving courses equal to the work of one-third of a school 
year, was opened. In recent years the school has been 
particularly known for its development of legal analysis 
along the line pointed out by the late Professor Wesley 
Newcomb Hohfeld. 
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HartTFORD COLLEGE OF Law 


The most recently established law school in Connec- 
ticut is the Hartford College of Law. This is a night 
school and is intended not only for the training of law- 
yers, but also to give the employees of the many large 
insurance and other companies around Hartford an op- 
portunity to get legal training to assist them in their 
work. The idea of having the school was conceived by 
Mr. George W. Lillard, a graduate of the Georgetown 
University Law School, and the school was opened in 
1921. The number of pupils has ranged from twenty- 
five to forty-five, and the course of study which was 
originally three years has recently been increased to four 
years. Six students were graduated at the end of the 
first three years. The faculty consists of fifteen attor-, 
neys located in Hartford, most of whom are graduates 
of the School of Law of Yale University, with two or 
three from Harvard and Mr. Lillard, the secretary, 
from Georgetown. 


NOTES 


1. David Daggett’s great grandson, Leonard M. Daggett and 
his great great grandsons, David L. Daggett and Stanley Daggett 
are now practicing law in New Haven. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE LAWYERS IN THE LIFE OF THE STATE 


tant parts in the government of the State and of the 

United States. A large majority of the Governors of the 
State and of the United States Senators and Representatives from 
Connecticut have been lawyers, and Connecticut men have been 
well represented among the judges of the United States courts. 
At least five Connecticut lawyers have been in the cabinet of the 
President of the United States. 

Oliver Wolcott, Jr. was secretary of the treasury in 1795 under 
Washington and again in 1797 under Adams. He was born in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, January 11, 1760. In his early years his 
mother taught him, and he could read at the age of four. He 
first went to the Litchfield Grammar School when he was eleven 
and was ready for college two years later, but waited one more 
year before entering. He was graduated from Yale in 1778 and 
next studied law with Tapping Reeve at Litchfield. This promis- 
ing student was admitted to the bar in 1781. 

Wolcott immediately moved to Hartford, and his political 
career began with a clerkship in the financial department of the 
State. The next year he was appointed a member of the impor- 
tant committee of the Pay Table of Connecticut. He helped organ- 
ize the Hartford County Bar, and for several years worked with 
Oliver Ellsworth on a commission to settle the claims of Connec- 
ticut against the federal government. He was successively head 
of the office of comptroller of public accounts, auditor of the 
United States treasury, comptroller of the treasury, and finally 
secretary of the treasury. 

In 1800 Oliver Wolcott, Jr. was appointed a judge of the 
United States Circuit Court for Connecticut, but with the repeal 
of the Judiciary Act two years later he lost this position. He 
moved to New York and engaged first in mercantile business 
and then in banking and in 1815 returned to Litchfield and began 
manufacuring with his brother. Wolcottville, formerly the name 
of the thickly settled part of the town of Torrington, was named 
after him. He was one of the principal owners of the woolen mills 
started there in 1813, and the village owed to that establishment its 
rise and growth. He was elected Governor of Connecticut in 1818, 
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and under his lead a state church was immediately abolished. He 
presided over the convention to revise the State Constitution in 
1818. — 

Yale, Princeton and Harvard all recognized the services of Wol- 
cott by conferring upon him the degree of LL.D. He had 
married Elizabeth Stoughton, and they had two sons and one 
daughter. He died in New York City, June 1, 1833. 

Gideon Granger was born at Suffield, Connecticut, July 19, 
1767. He was prepared for college by his pastor, Rev. Dr. Eben- 
ezer Gay and was graduated fom Yale in 1787. He studied law, 
was admitted to the bar in 1789 and began to practice law at Suf- 
field.. He was elected to the Connecticut House of Representatives 
in 1792 and was réelected for all but two sessions until 1801. 
While there he was active in drafting and securing the passage 
of the Common School Law of the State. He was originally a 
Federalist but changed about 1797 and in the next presidential 
campaign worked for the election of Jefferson. 

In 1801 Gideon Granger was appointed postmaster general by 
President Jefferson and continued in office by President Madison 
in 1809 but was dismissed in March 1814 for his use of patronage 
in opposition to the demands of members of Congress. 

Having charge of the legal details of the Phelps and Gorham 
purchase which embraced much of the western part of New York, 
he moved with his family, first to Whitestown, now Whitesboro, 
New York and later to Canandaigua, New York. He was inter- 
ested in Dewitt Clinton’s project for the Erie Canal, and accepted 
an election to-the New York State Senate in 1820 and 1821 to 
help further the project. He also gave a thousand acres of land 
for the benefit of the plan. He was the author of several political 
essays. He died at Canandaigua, December 31, 1822, leaving his 
wife and three sons, one of whom was postmaster general under 
President William Henry Harrison. 

John Milton Niles was born at Windsor, Connecticut, August 
20, 1787. He received only a common school education. He 
studied law by himself and in the office of John Sargeant and 
when thirty years of age was admitted to the bar in Windsor. 
He soon moved to Hartford where he practiced for some time. 
He established the ‘“Hartford Times.” In 1821 he was elected an 
assistant judge of the Hartford County Court and held the position 
until 1829. In 1826 he was a member of the Connecticut House 
of Representatives and in 1829 was appointed postmaster for the 
town of Hartford. He served in the United States Senate from 
1829 to 1839 and from 1842 to 1849. He was appointed post- 
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master general by President Van Buren in 1840 and held the 
office about one year. He published a number of works. He died 
at Hartford May 31, 1856. 

Isaac Toucey served in the cabinets of two presidents but in 
different positions. He was attorney general under Polk in 1848 
and secretary of the navy under Buchanan in 1857. He was born 
at Newtown, Connecticut, November .5, 1796. He was educated 
by private tutors and studied law in an office. In 1818 he was 
admitted to the bar at Hartford. From 1822 until 1825 and again 
from 1842 until 1844 he held the position of state’s attorney for 
Hartford County. In between these times he had practiced law in 
Hartford and had served four years, beginning with 1835, as a 
member of the State House of Representatives. 

Isaac Toucey was elected Governor of the State in 1846, and 
immediately after serving his term as Governor he became attorney 
general of the United States. Before he became secretary of the 
navy he sat in the Connecticut Senate, the Connecticut House of 
Representatives and five years in the United States Senate. After 
his retirement from Buchanan’s cabinet Toucey practiced law in 
Hartford until his death July 30, 1869. 

Samuel Dickinson Hubbard was born August 10, 1799. He was 
graduated from Yale College in 1819 and studied law with Seth 
P. Staples in New Haven but began practice in Middletown in 
1822. He soon gave up law practice to engage in manufacturing. 
He was mayor of Middletown from 1840 to 1842. 

From 1845 to 1849 he was a member of Congress, and in 1852 
he was appointed postmaster general by President Fillmore. He 
held the office until March 1853. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from Wesleyan in 1854. He died October 10, 1855. 


Oliver Ellsworth is Connecticut’s chief glory in connection with 
the Supreme Court of the United States, for he is the only Con- 
necticut man who has been on the bench of that court, unless Con- 
necticut can lay claim to the present chief justice, William Howard 
Taft. Chief Justice Taft was a resident of Connecticut between 
the end of his term as President of the United States in 1913 and 
the beginning of his service on the Supreme Court bench in 1921. 

Oliver Ellsworth was born at Windsor, Connecticut, April 29, 
1745. He was a farmer’s boy in a provincial country town, but had 
a good schooling and must have shown promise since his father 
planned to have him go into the ministry. He was prepared for 
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college by Dr. Joseph Bellamy of Bethlem and entered Yale in 
1762 at the age of seventeen. He only stayed two years. There 
are various stories as to the reason for his leaving, but it was a 
time of undergraduate discontent. The struggle over the Stamp 
Act was going on, and the unrest was reflected in the college 
life. The faculty records showed two cases of his being disci- 
plined. The first case was for joining with ten others in the 
evening “to scrape and clean the college yard,’ for “having a 
treat or entertainment last winter” and because he and three others 
“presently after evening Prayers on Thursday last put on their 
Hats and run and Hallooed in the College Yard in contempt of 
the Law of College.” The second call for discipline was for 
being present “at Bulkley 2d’s,” at “a general treat or compota- 
tion of wine both common and spiced in and by the sophomore 
class.” He went to Princeton for the rest of his college career. 
This was a broadening experience, for it meant an education a long 
way from home. He was graduated in 1766. 

The idea of being a minister had not been abandoned, and Ells- 
worth studied theology a year with Dr. John Smalley of New 
Britain. When he was directed to prepare his first sermon, the 
nrst ten pages of the manuscript were given over to definition of 
terms. His father and Dr. Smalley at last realized that he was 
inclined toward the law rather than theology. He probably sup- 
ported himself while he was studying law and may have done this 
by teaching. He studied law under Governor Griswold and Jesse 
Root of Coventry and was admitted to the bar in 1771. 

Three pounds were the extent of his earnings in his profession 
for the next three years. Nevertheless he married Abigail Wol- 
cott at the end of the first year. He cut wood off some land 
which had come to him by inheritance and sold the wood in Hart- 
ford. He and his wife lived on a farm which had been his 
father’s, in a part.of Windsor which is now Bloomfield; and he 
apparently made his living from farming. When court was in ses- 
sion, he walked the ten miles to Hartford. After the third year 
in his profession his practice grew phenomenally. He probably 
acquired a greater practice in a shorter time than any other 
lawyer; and his biographer tells us that no intimation has come 
down to us of his ever having been charged with trickery or 
any practice at all out of keeping either with his own personal 
dignity or the standards of the bar. 

Ellsworth was six feet two, broad shouldered and robust. Ac- 
cording to his own estimate he lacked imagination. Also his 
foundation of professional learning was not great, but his energy 
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and purpose carried him through. He made a careful study of 
all of his cases and stored away the principles. His oratory was 
not smooth and flowing but was compelling. It is said that the 
thunders of his eloquence seemed to drive every idea into the skulls 
of the jury in spite of themselves. He had the rare habit of 
complete absorption in the problem before him until it was solved. 

From 1773 to 1775 he was a deputy from Windsor in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He was one of a commission of five to supervise 
the expenditures for warlike activities called the Committee of the 
Pay Table, and in this position his duties were onerous. In 1779 
he became a deputy from Hartford and at the first session was 
chosen a member of the Council of Safety. Two years before, 
he had become state’s attorney for Hartford County, and he held 
this position until 1785. In 1777 he was elected to the Congress of 
the United States and was réelected until 1783 when he declined 
to serve. He was leader in Congress while there, but was forced 
to be absent from many of the sessions because his duties in Con- 
necticut were very heavy. He was chosen a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, which was still the Supreme Court of Errors, but 
in 1785 he retired from this to become a judge of the Superior 
Court. 

In 1787 Oliver Ellsworth was sent to the convention at Phila- 
delphia which framed the Constitution of the United States. He 
was chosen to be one of Connecticut’s first two senators under 
the new Constitution. In 1796 Washington appointed him chief 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. He held this office 
until in 1799 he was sent by Adams to France as head of an em- 
bassy to treat with Napoleon. He was gone two years and re- 
turned a physically broken man. He had always been interested 
in young lawyers, and the year after his return from Europe had 
five youths studying in his office. In 1790 he received a degree of 
LL.D. from Yale. 

In the last year of his life he consented to become the chief 
justice of Connecticut under its reorganized judiciary, but he 
later withdrew his acceptance because of his frail health. Through 
all his life he was a thoroughly Christian man with hard and fast 
moral standards. Four sons and three daughters survived in- 
fancy. He was devoted to his children but was seldom at home 
with them until his national career was finished. Ellsworth died 
at his home in Windsor, November 26, 1807. 
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The preface to volume one of the “Revision of Baldwin’s Con- 
necticut Digest” (1900) gives a list of the judges of the United 
States Circuit and District Courts appointed from Connecticut 
up to 1900. The Connecticut men in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
have been Nathaniel Shipman, William Kneeland Townsend, 
Walter Chadwick Noyes, and Henry Wade Rogers, who is now 
serving. 

Nathaniel Shipman was born in Southbury, Connecticut, August 
22, 1828. He was graduated from Yale College in 1848. He 
studied law first with Thomas B. Osborne of Fairfield and then 
at the Yale School of Law in 1849 and 1850. After his admission 
to the bar he began to practice in Hartford and soon formed a 
partnership with H. K. W. Welch under the firm name of Welch 
and Shipman. In 1857 Nathaniel Shipman served in the lower 
‘house of the Connecticut General Assembly. From 1873 to 1892 
he was judge of the United States District Court for the district 
of Connecticut, and from 1892 to 1902 he was a judge of the 
United States Circuit Court. He was a lecturer at Yale on Juris- 
diction of and Procedure in’ United States Courts, from 1889 to 
1901. Judge Shipman died in 1906. 

William Kneeland Townsend was born June 12, 1848, in New 
Haven, Connecticut. He was graduated from Yale in 1871 with 
the degree of B.A. and received from Yale the degree of LL.B. 
in 1874, the degree of LL.M. in 1878 and the degree of D.C.L. 
in 1880. He spent a year in Europe before taking his law course. 
He was admitted to the bar of Connecticut in 1874 and for some 
time after was associated with Judge Simeon E. Baldwin in the 
practice of law at New Haven. Later he was a partner of George 
D. Watrous in the firm of Townsend and Watrous. 

He was elected a member of the Common Council of New 
Haven in 1878 and of the Board of Aldermen from 1880 to 1882. 
From 1889 to 1891 he was corporation counsel of the city of New 
Haven. He was a professor in the Yale School of Law from 1881 
until his death. At various times he taught pleading, contracts, 
admiralty jurisprudence, patents and mercantile law. In 1892 
Professor Townsend became judge of the United States District 
Court for the district of Connecticut, and in 1902 he was elevated 
to the judgeship of the United States Circuit Court. In 1881 he 
published the ‘New Connecticut Civil Officer” and in 1901 wrote 
a “History of American Law of Patents, Trademarks, Copyrights 
and Admiralty” as a part of the bicentennial volume of legal 
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studies issued by the faculty of the Yale School of Law.~- Judge 
Townsend died in New Haven, June 2, 1907. 

Judge Townsend was a man of most winning personality and 
was especially well known because of the excellence of his opinions 
on the subject of patent law. 

Walter Chadwick Noyes was born at Lyme, Connecticut, August 
8, 1865. He was graduated from Gouverneur Seminary at Gouv- 
erneur, New York and studied at Cornell University for a time 
but left before completing the course. He studied law in the office 
of Daniel Chadwick at Lyme and at the office of Samuel Park at 
New London and was admitted to the bar at New London, Sep- 
tember, 1886. He was judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
New London County from 1895 to 1907. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed judge of the United States Circuit Court for the second 
circuit. He resigned in 1913 and resumed the practice of law at 
New York. He was the United States delegate to the Interna- 
tional Conference on Maritime Law in 1909 and 1910. He pub- 
~lished “The Law of Inter-Corporate Relations’ in 1902 and 
“American Railroad Rates” in 1905. He is now practicing in 
New York City. 

Henry Wade Rogers was born at Holland Patent, New York, 
October 10, 1853. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1874 and the degree of Master of Arts in 1877, both from 
the University of Michigan. He studied law for two years and 
was admitted to the bar in 1877. From 1883 until 1901 he was 
first Tappan Professor of Law and then lecturer on domestic 
relations and criminal law at the University of Michigan, and dur- 
ing five years of this time was dean of the Law School. For the 
next ten years, 1890 to 1900, he was president of Northwestern 
University. He was successively lecturer, professor and dean of 
the Yale School of Law. Since 1913 he has been circuit judge 
of the second judicial district. 

Judge Rogers was chairman of the World’s Congress on Juris- 
prudence and Law Reform in 1893, general chairman of the Sara- 
toga Conference on the Foreign Policy of the United States in 
1898, temporary and general chairman of the Democratic State 
Convention of Connecticut in 1904, chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s Section on Legal Education in 1893, president of the 
Association of American Law Schools in 1906, chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s Committee on Legal Education and 
Admission to the Bar from 1906 until 1917 and in 1919, and 
chairman of the Council on Legal Education from 1917 until 1919. 

Judge Rogers was appointed by the Governor of Connecticut to 
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the National Conference on Uniform Laws at Washington, D. 
C. in 1910, and to the International Prison Congress at Washing- 
ton in 1910. He was president of the Peace Conference of the 
New England States at Hartford in 1910. He is an honorary 
member of the bar associations of Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri and New York. He is a member of the Phi Beta _ 
Kappa Society and has had a degree of LL.D. conferred on him by 
Wesleyan University in Connecticut and by Northwestern Uni- 
versity and an honorary degree of A.M. by Yale. He is the 
author of several legal books and articles. 

The present judge for the United States District Court for the 
district of Connecticut is Edwin Stark Thomas, who was appointed 
in 1913. He was born at Woodstock, Illinois, November 11, 1872, 
studied at Yale College one year and in 1895 received the degree 
of LL.B. from Yale. Judge Thomas began practice in New 
Haven. He was a member of the Connecticut House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1899 and secretary and treasurer of the Democratic 
State Central Committee from 1902 until 1912. He was executive 
secretary to Governor Simeon E. Baldwin just before he was ap- 
pointed district judge by President Wilson. His home is in Nor- 
walk. 


Of the thirty-eight United States Senators from Connecticut 
since 1789 thirty? have been lawyers and one other, Francis Gil- 
lett of Hartford, who was a Senator in 1854 and 1855, studied 
law a while with Governor Ellsworth. 

Noah Webster called Oliver Ellsworth, William Samuel John- 
son and Titus Hosmer the “three mighties of the Connecticut bar.” 
Johnson, the second of these, was born at Stratford, Connecticut, 
October 7, 1727. His father, the first president of King’s College, 
now Columbia, prepared him for Yale. He was graduated in 
1744 at the age of seventeen. For a time he studied theology at 
home. Then he decided to become a lawyer. In 1747 he went 
to Harvard for a course of lectures and to receive:the degree of 
Master of Arts. He early attained a high standing in his profes- 
sion. People trusted his good judgment and honesty, and he was 
one of the best orators of his day. ‘When Dr. Johnson rose to 
address a jury the polish and beauty of his style, his smooth and 
easy flow of words, the sweet, melodious voice accompanied with 
a grace and elegance of person and manners, delighted and 
charmed his hearers.” 

Johnson served several sessions in the Connecticut House of 
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Representatives, and in 1765 he was a delegate from Connecticut 
to the Stamp Act Congress. The next year he was a special 
envoy to Great Britain to present Connecticut’s claim to certain 
land in the possession of the Mohicans. The affair was not settled 
until 1771. While in London William Samuel Johnson formed 
a friendship with the great Dr. Samuel Johnson, which lasted 
through life. 

On his return from abroad Johnson was in the Legislature 
again. Then he was judge of the Superior Court but resigned 
after a few months. He felt that he could not conscientiously 
engage in war against England so he resigned from the Council 
until after the Declaration of Independence. 

After the war he resumed his practice and his place in the 
upper house. He was a delegate from Connecticut to the Conti- 
nental Congress and possessed more statesmanlike views than al- 
most anyone else there. He was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention and chairman of the committee of five appointed to 
frame a federal Constitution. Finally on May 21, 1787 William 
Samuel Johnson was appointed president of Columbia College. 
He was its first head under the new charter as his father had been 
the first under the royal charter. Again he_proved himself an 
able administrator. In 1878 he resumed his place in the Connec- 
ticut Legislature and the next year was elected United States 
Senator from Connecticut, but he found the duties interfered with 
his work at Columbia so he resigned. In 1800 President Johnson 
resigned from his position at Columbia because of illness. He re- 
turned to Stratford to live. He was consulted by well-known 
people on many subjects including legal, literary, ecclesiastical, 
philological and political matters. 

Dr. Johnson received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford in 1776 
and the degree of LL.D. from Yale in 1778. He was married 
twice. He died at Stratford, November 14, 1819. He was a man 
of attractive personal appearance and superior mental attainments. 

Uriah Tracy was born at Franklin, near Norwich, Connecticut, 
February 2, 1755. He was graduated from Yale in 1778 and then 
studied law with Tapping Reeve at Litchfield and began practice 
there. He was often in the State House of Representatives and 
was speaker there in 1793. From that year until 1796 he was a 
Representative in Congress. For the next eleven years he was a 
United States Senator and in 1800 president pro tem of the Senate. 
Tracy became a major general of the militia. “He was a man of 
powerful intellect and was particularly famed for his wit.” He 
made several famous speeches in opposition to Republican poli- 
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cies. He was in sympathy with the New England Federalist group 
whose radical views approached nullification and disunion. His 
eldest daughter married James Gould, Reeve’s associate in the 
Litchfield Law School, soon after Judge Gould settled in Litch- 
field. Uriah Tracy died at Washington, D. C. July 19, 1809, and 
was the first person buried in the Congressional burying-ground. 

James Hillhouse was born at Montville, New London County, 
Connecticut, October 21, 1754. He was graduated from Yale in 
1773 and studied law in New Haven. He served in the Revolu- 
tionary War, was in the State Legislature from 1780 to 1789 
and from 1789 to 1790 in the Council. Next he was in the lower 
house of Congress for four years and then in the United States 
Senate for about six years. He served as president pro tem of the 
- Senate for a while in 1801 upon Jefferson’s retirement. From 
1810 until 1825 he was commissioner of the school fund acquired 
by Connecticut by the sale of her lands in Ohio. From 1782 until 
his death he was treasurer of Yale and in 1823 received the degree 
of LL.D. from Yale. He died December 29, 1832. 

Roger Sherman Baldwin was born in New Haven, January 4, 
1793. His father was Simeon Baldwin, judge of the Superior 
Court and the Supreme Court; and his mother was a daughter of 
Roger Sherman. He prepared for college at the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School and entered Yale when fourteen years old. He was 
graduated in 1811, one of the better scholars, and studied law in 
his father’s office for a time, but in 1817 entered the Litchfield 
Law School. Upon his graduation Judge Gould said that none of 
his scholars had ever passed a better examination. 

Roger Sherman Baldwin was admitted to the bar in 1814 when 
his father was on the bench, and he practiced law by himself for 
nearly half a century. He was fond of studying questions of 
law and government. He was a strong abolitionist. One of his 
first cases was a writ of habeas corpus on which he secured the 
release of a negro seized as a fugitive slave, who had escaped from 
the service of Henry Clay. Later he was attorney in the famous 
case of the Amistad. Mr. Baldwin was first a Federalist, later a 
Whig and helped form the Republican Party. He was in the 
State Senate in 1837 and 1838, in the State House of Representa- 
tives in 1841 and 1842 and elected Governor of the State in 1844 
and held the office for two terms. The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by Trinity in 1844 and by Yale in 1845. 

After his term as Governor had expired, he was appointed to an 
unexpired term in the United States Senate and elected to it the 
next year. Many important statutes were passed at his instigation. 
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He considered it the duty of one who represented a political com- 
munity to act and vote on his own best judgment at the time and 
make no pledges and bow to no instructions to the contrary. This 
idea cost him his reélection. 

In 1860 Ex-governor Baldwin was in the electoral college and 
cast a vote for Lincoln. In 1861 he was one of the Connecticut 
delegation to the National Peace Convention at Washington. 
After he left the Senate, Roger Sherman Baldwin resumed his 
practice which was now very extensive and largely in the federal 
courts. He declined the nomination of his party for the office 
of judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. Roger Sherman 
Baldwin died in his native city, February 19, 1863. 

Orville H. Platt was born at Washington, Connecticut, July 
19, 1827. He attended the academy which was later the Gunnery 
School in Washington. He studied law in the office of Gideon 
H. Hollister at Litchfield and was admitted to the bar in Litchfield 
in 1849. He was later admitted to the Pennsylvania bar and spent 
a short time there practicing law but went to Meriden, Connecticut, 
in 1851 to practice. He was clerk of the Connecticut Senate in 
1855 and 1856. The next year he was elected Secretary of State 
and in 1861 became a member of the Connecticut Senate. 

From 1864 to 1869 he was in the Connecticut lower house and 
its speaker the last year. He was state’s attorney for New Haven 
County from 1878 to 1879 and after that twenty-six years in the 
United States Senate. “His. legal training served him well in 
his work as a senator. He had a practical sagacity and sound 
common sense that with its aid made him generally recognized as 
a safe guide in large affairs as well as in lesser ones. During the 
last ten years of his service in the Senate there were very few 
in that body who had an equal influence in shaping legislation.” 
He is said to have saved the patent system. In 1884 the House of 
Representatives passed a bill to regulate procedure in patent suits 
in cases of infringment by innocent users and purchasers of 
patented devices. It was contended that this would destroy the 
usefulness of the Patent Office and bring American inventive 
genius to a pause. Through the activity of Orville H. Platt it 
was not passed in the Senate. He was considered a friend of the 
inventor and afterwards framed many acts, relating to patents. 
In 1891 he was very active in the campaign for the International 
Copyright Bill. 

Senator Platt was a personal friend of Theodore Roosevelt and 
was active in his support in the campaign in 1904. In a letter to 
Charles Henry Butler, March 18, 1905, Roosevelt wrote of Platt, 
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As for me personally, I have now been associated with him intimately 
during four sessions of Congress, and I cannot overstate my obligations to 
him, not only for what he has done by speech and vote, but because it gives 
me “heart and strength to see and consult with so fearless, ae minded, 
practicablé, and far-sighted a public servant. 


At the time wheh Cuba was to be granted complete independ- 
ence Mr. Platt was chairman of the committee on Cuban relations. 
The Cuban constitutional convention was drawing a constitution 
with no mention of future relations with the United States. 
Something had to be done in a hurry as the Congressional session 
was nearly at aclose. It was thought that an independent measure 
could not be passed so an amendment on the subject was made to 
the Army Appropriation Bill. Senator Platt, as chairman of the 
committee, drew the final draft for the amendment with the aid of 
Senator Spooner. It authorized the President to leave the govern- 
ment and control of Cuba to its people as soon as the government 
had been established under a constitution which defined the future 
relations of the United States with Cuba in a manner which it 
stated. The amendment was adopted February 27, 1901, and was 
known as the Platt Amendment. Later, the newspapers and mag- 
azines carried on a controversy as to whether Senator Platt or Sec- 
retary of War Elihu Root drafted the amendment. 

Senator Platt died at Washington, Connecticut, April 21, 1905. 


Of the one hundred and forty-two United States representatives 
from Connecticut one hundred and five have been lawyers. 

Simeon Baldwin was born in Norwich, Connecticut, December 
14, 1761, the youngest of eight children. His mother died when 
he was only a few weeks old. His father married again two or 
three years later, and Simeon was always warmly attached to his 
stepmother, who was the only mother he knew. His oldest 
brother, Ebenezer, became pastor of a church in Danbury and in 
1773, as was the custom for many ministers, began to prepare boys 
for college. At the age of eleven Simeon was sent to Danbury to 
be taught by his older brother. Later he studied with Rev. Joseph 
Huntington at Coventry and then at “Master Tisdale’s School’ at 
Lebanon. 

Simeon Baldwin entered Yale College in September, 1777, at 
the age of fifteen. The college was in a confused state and the 
students were divided into three groups meeting at different 
places. The freshmen began work at Glastonbury. While in col- 
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lege he was a member of the Brothers in Unity and an original 
member of the Connecticut Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 
He worked to help pay expenses, served as waiter in the college 
commons, was a monitor for his class and taught school in New 
Haven. The salutatory oration in Latin was assigned to him at 
commencement. He was graduated in 1781. 

He registered as a graduate student at Yale and continued his 
teaching in New Haven. He was very fond of dancing and at- 
tended the “school of polite manners, called the Dancing School,” 
over which there was so much dissatisfaction that it was finally 
closed. Simeon Baldwin wrote a great many letters during his 
years at Yale and many of them apparently for the purpose of 
improving his style. During the year that he was doing graduate 
work he began the study of law with Judge Charles Chauncey of 
New Haven. Also during that year he formed a friendship with 
Miss Rebecca Sherman, a daughter of Roger Sherman. In 1783, 
upon the recommendation of President Stiles, he was appointed 
one of the preceptors for the Albany Academy. In October, 1783, 
he became a tutor at Yale. At the commencement in 1784 he 
received the degree of Master of Arts. He became the senior 
tutor at Yale. He was popular and succeeded in this work, but 
resigned the day after commencement, September, 1786. 

His legal education, begun under Judge Chauncey, had been 
continued under Peter W. Yates, while he was in Albany and con- 
cluded in New Haven while he was a tutor at Yale. He was 
admitted to the bar of Connecticut January 9, 1786. He began 
practice in New Haven and in July, 1787, was married to Miss 
Rebecca Sherman. For many years, beginning with 1787, he. 
received young men into his office as law students. In 1789 and 
1800 he was city clerk, and from 1789 until 1806 he was clerk of 
the District and Circuit Courts. For a time in 1791 he was also 
collector of revenue. In 1803 he was elected a representative to 
Congress. He declined reélection, and in 1806 became a judge 
of the Superior Court, and the judges appointed at that time were 
Supreme Court judges after 1808. At this time the office of judge 
was filled by annual appointment, and in 1818 Judge Baldwin was 
replaced by a Democrat. 

As a judge Mr. Baldwin was successful. He combined com- 
mon sense and a judicial habit of mind. He had a good working 
knowledge of the law, and, of most importance, everybody had 
confidence in him. Before going on the bench Simeon Baldwin 
was one of the city aldermen for a year. In 1825 he again served 
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in this capacity and in 1826 was mayor of the city. From the 
close of his judicial career until his death he practiced law. 

Mr. Baldwin was always public spirited and devoted a great 
deal of time to the good of the community. He usually attended 
and often presided over any community meetings to promote gen- 
etal welfare. He was a strong Federalist and when not on the 
bench was active in his party. He was interested in the abolition 
of slavery and in temperance. 

Rebecca Sherman Baldwin died at the age of thirty-one. They 
had had four children, three sons and one daughter. One son died 
in infancy. Judge Baldwin married his wife’s sister, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sherman Burr in 1800, and they had three sons and two 
daughters. Two of these children died in infancy. Simeon 
Baldwin died May 26, 1851, in New Haven in his ninetieth year. 

Theodore Dwight was born at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
December 15, 1764. He studied law in the office of his cousin, 
Honorable Pierpont Edwards, and was admitted to the bar at New 
Haven, January, 1787. He was at Greenfield, Massachusetts, for 
a time and later began to practice law at Haddam, but moved to 
Hartford in 1791. Yale conferred upon him the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1798. In October, 1806, he was elected a Representative 
in Congress and in May, 1809, to the council of the state. He 
held the latter office until 1815. 

In 1814 Theodore Dwight was the secretary of the celebrated 
“Hartford Convention.” In 1833 he published a “History of the 
Hartford Convention.” The next year he moved to Albany and 
was engaged in the newspaper business until 1836. He returned 
to Hartford where he was again in the newspaper business. 
Dwight was prominent in the association known as “the Hart- 
ford Wits.” He was a brilliant writer and debator. He died at 
New York City, June 12, 1846. : 

Thomas Scott Williams was born in Wethersfield, June 26, 1777. 
He was graduated from Yale College when he was seventeen years 
old. He studied first at the Litchfield Law School and later in 
the office of Chief Justice Swift, was admitted to the bar in 1799, 
and began practice at Mansfield, Connecticut, but moved to Hart- 
ford in 1803. Thomas Williams was elected to the Connecticut 
House of Representatives six times and was a Representative in 
Congress from 1817 to 1819. In 1829 he became an associate jus- 
tice and-in 1834 chief justice of the Supreme Court of the State. 
He was mayor of Hartford from 1831 to 1835 and a presidential 
elector in 1848. His first wife was a daughter of Oliver Ells- 
worth, chief justice of the United States Supreme Court, and his 
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second wife was Martha M. Coit of Boston. Justice Williams 
died December 15, 1861, at Hartford. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Yale in 1834. 

Thomas Scott Williams was particularly distinguished for his 
great moral excellency and his perfect integrity. He had a prac- 
tical mind lacking imagination, and yet he was genial. He led a 
life of untiring industry and religious consistency. 

Ralph Isaacs Ingersoll was born in New Haven, Connecticut, 
February 8, 1789. He was graduated from Yale in 1808, read 
law with Seth P. Staples, and was admitted to the bar in 1811. . 
He was in the Connecticut Legislature from 1819 to 1825 and at 
various times during that period served as clerk, as a member of 
the judiciary committee and as speaker of the House. 

For the next eight years Ralph Ingersoll was in Congress, and 
while there served on the committee of the District of Columbia 
and the ways and means committee. He was also mayor of New 
Haven in 1830. After he left Congress, he practiced law and was 
state’s attorney for ten years. He also filled a vacancy in the 
United States Senate, but declined reelection. In 1846 Mr. Inger- 
soll was appointed minister plenipotentiary to the Russian court. 
On his return to this country two years later he once again began 
the practice of law and continued in that until nearly eighty. He 
died August 26, 1872. His son, Charles R. Ingersoll, was Gover- 
nor of Connecticut from 1873 to 1877. His father, Jonathan 
Ingersoll, was successively state’s attorney, a judge of the Superior 
Court and Lieutenant Governor of the State. Jared Ingersoll, the 
famous stamp-master and one of the ablest lawyers of this time, 
was grand-uncle to Ralph Isaacs Ingersoll. A younger brother, 
Charles A. Ingersoll, was a judge of the United States District 
Court. 

Charles Chapman was born at Newtown, Connecticut, June 21, 
1799. His law education was obtained first by studying with his 
father, Asa Chapman, who was a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, then by studying at the Litchfield Law School, and 
finally by further study under Chief Justice Williams in Hartford. 
Chapman began practice in New Haven, but moved to Hartford in 
1832 and lived there the rest of his life. He served six terms in 
the Connecticut Legislature and was elected to Congress in 1851. 
From 1841 to 1844 he had been United States attorney for the 
district of Connecticut. He had a large practice, particularly in 
criminal work. It is said of him that he seemed in his natural 
element in the trial of cases before a jury. He died August 7, 
1869, at Hartford. 
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Dwight Loomis was born at Columbia, Connecticut, July 27, 
1821. He attended the common schools at Columbia and acade- 
mies at Munson and Amherst, Massachusetts. First he taught 
school, but in 1844 began to study law in the office of John H. 
Brockway in Ellington, Connecticut. He was graduated from the 
Yale School of Law in 1847 and then formed a partnership with 
Mr. Brockway to practice law at Rockville. 

In 1851 Loomis was a Representative from the town of Vernon, 
and in 1857 he was a State Senator, serving as chairman of the 
judiciary committee. The year before he had been a delegate to 
the National Republican Convention. From the State Senate he 
went to Congress, where he served two terms and was chairman 
of the committee on expenditures in the treasury department and 
a member of the committee on agriculture and the committee on 
elections. In 1864 Loomis became a judge of the Superior Court 
of Connecticut and in 1875 was promoted to the bench of the 
Supreme Court of Errors. He retired when he reached the con- 
stitutional age limit and became a state referee. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Mediation and Arbitration. He died 
in 1903. 

Richard Dudley Hubbard was born at Berlin, Connecticut, Sep- 
tember 7, 1818. He left farm work to enter Yale and was grad- 
uated in 1839. He was admitted to the bar in 1842. Hubbard 
was in the State Legislature in 1842 and from 1855 to 1858. In 
1867 he was elected to Congress on the Democratic ticket. When 
his term was up, he returned to practice but in 1876 was elected 
Governor of Connecticut. He was the first to serve under the law 
extending the term to:two years. 

Governor Hubbard was an example of a self-made man. He was 
called the first lawyer in Connecticut and was undoubtedly the 
greatest orator in the commonwealth. “His mind was eminently 
philosophical and found recreation in the study of philosophical 
systems and abstract speculation.” He was married to Mary 
Juliana Morgan, and they had three sons and three daughters. 
He died in Hartford, February 28, 1884. 

Stephen Wright Kellogg was born at Shelburne, Massachusetts, 
April 5, 1822. He attended the Shelburne Falls Academy and 
some select school in the same town. For four years he taught 
school in the winter, went to school in the spring and worked on 
his father’s farm in the summer. He went to Amherst for two 
terms, but was finally graduated from Yale in 1846. He had 
charge of an academy at Wilbraham, Massachusetts, for a few 
months and then entered the Yale School of Law. While there 
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he taught Greek in the school kept by Aaron N. Skinner. He was 
admitted to the bar and began practice in 1848. After 1856 his 
home was in Waterbury. 

Mr. Kellogg was clerk of the Connecticut Senate in 1851, a 
member of it in 1853, and a member of the Connecticut House 
of Representatives in 1856. In 1854 he was appointed a judge of 
the New Haven County Court. He served as judge of Probate 
for the district of Waterbury for seven years. From 1869 to 
1875 he was in Congress and served on many important commit- 
tees. He was influential in procuring legislation for the improve- 
ment of the harbors on the coast of Connecticut and in procuring 
the tariff legislation of 1870 and 1872. He prepared and influ- 
enced the passage of bills reorganizing the Treasury and War De- 
partments. He also helped to organize a National Guard to take 
the place of the militia of the State after the war. When he re- 
tired from Congress he practiced law until his death in 1904. His 
son, John P. Kellogg, was a judge of the Supreme Court of Errors 
of Connecticut. 

John Ransom Buck was born at Glastonbury, Connecticut, De- 
cember 6, 1836. He attended various academies and went to 
Wesleyan University for one year. He taught school for several 
years, but studied law in Hartford from 1859 to 1862, when he 
was admitted to the bar. He was assistant clerk in 1864 and 
clerk in 1865 of the Connecticut House of Representatives. The 
next year he was clerk of the Connecticut Senate. He was presi- 
dent of the Hartford Common Council in 1868 and 1869, city 
attorney for Hartford in 1871 and 1873, and treasurer of Hart- 
ford County for eighteen years. Mr. Buck was in the Connecti- 
cut Senate in 1880 and 1881, and a member of Congress from 
1881 to 1883 and from 1885 to 1887. He was legal adviser to 
the Governor of Connecticut during the Spanish-American War. 
He died in 1917. His son, John H. Buck, is now practicing law in 
Hartford. 

William Edgar Simonds was born at Collinsville, Connecticut, 
November 25, 1841. He had a good elementary school education 
and was graduated from the New Britain Normal School in 1860. 
He taught school for two years and was in the army for a year. 
Upon his discharge he entered the Yale School of Law and was 
graduated in 1866. He began practice at Hartford and became 
an authority on patent and trade-mark law. He wrote several 
books on the subject. 

From 1884 to 1893 William E. Simonds was a lecturer on patent 
law at the Yale School of Law and was professor of the law of 
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patents in Columbian University, Washington, D. C., from 1891 
to 1893. He was a Representative from Canton in 1883 and as 
chairman of the committee on railroads originated the “short 
haul” bill. In 1885 he was speaker of the House and in 1889 
was sent to Congress, where he helped to secure the passage of the 
first international copyright law. He held the office of United 
States commissioner of patents for two years. Yale conferred 
the degree of Master of Arts upon him in 1890. Mr. Simonds 
was well known as an orator. He died at Hartford, March 14, 
1903. 

' Lewis Sperry was born at South Windsor, Connecticut, January 
23, 1848. He attended Munson Academy and was graduated 
from Amherst in 1873. He received the degree of Master of 
Arts from Amherst in 1876. He studied law in the office of 
Waldo, Hubbard & Hyde at Hartford and was admitted to the 
bar March 30, 1875. In 1876 he was in the Connecticut General 
Assembly. He was coroner of Hartford County from 1883 to 
1891. In 1891 he was elected to Congress on the Republican 
ticket and served until 1895. Lewis Sperry died in 1922. 


Of the sixty-eight Governors of Connecticut at least thirty-five’ 
have been lawyers. A few, including Charles H. Pond and Henry 
Roberts, never practiced. 

William Lucius Storrs was born at Middletown, Connecticut, 
March 25, 1795, and was graduated from Yale in 1814. He 
began the practice of law in his native town and was four times 
sent to the Connecticut House of Representatives from there. He 
was speaker in 1834. He was elected to Congress from 1829 to 
1833 and again in 1839 and left Congress to go on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut. For two years he was chief 
instructor in the law department of Yale College. In 1856 he 
became chief justice of Connecticut. 

Chief Justice Storrs was familiar with the English classics and 
used the greatest writers as his models in style. He had great 
power of analysis and the sequence of his thought was always 
logical. In his later years on the bench he became distinguished 
for his great ability. He was massive in form, of commanding 
intellect, and loved popularity, but a popularity of the kind to be 
admired. He died June 25, 1861, at the age of sixty-six. 

Clark Bissell was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, September 7, 
1782. His family was poor, and as a boy he worked to aid in 
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its support. He attended the district school and worked for neigh- 
boring farmers at other times, but he was studiously inclined and 
spent any possible spare time studying. The clergyman of the 
town prepared him for college; and when he left home to enter 
Yale in 1807 he is said to have had only one homespun suit, made 
by his mother. While in college he taught in the schools of New 
Haven to support himself. He was graduated from Yale in 1806 
and taught for a short time in a private family in Maryland. 
Then he taught school a year at Saugatuck and studied law with 
the Hon. S. B. Sherwood. When he had paid the debt of $400 
which he had still owed for his college expenses at the time of 
graduation, he went to New Haven and continued the study of 
law in the office of Hon. Roger M. Sherman. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1809. 

Clark Bissell began the practice of law in Norwalk and soon 
had a good practice. In 1829 he was elected to the General As- 
sembly, but during the session was chosen a judge of the Superior 
and Supreme Courts. He had a successful career on the bench, 
but resigned after ten years to return to general practice. In 1842 
and 1843 he was in the State Senate and in 1847 was elected Gov- 
ernor and served two years. While Governor Bissell was chief 
executive of the State, he was appointed Kent Professor of Law 
in the Yale School of Law. He held this position from 1847 until 
1855. Also he was in the Legislature again in 1850. Governor 
Bissell died September 15, 1857. 

Governor Bissell was considered one of the ablest men in the 
State. He had the confidence and respect of all who relied on 
his sound judgment. He made an excellent lawyer. His speeches 
were impressive and clear with just enough humor. Also his 
genial and courteous manner made him liked by all. 

Charles Roberts Ingersoll was born at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, September 16, 1821. He attended the Hopkins Grammar 
School and was graduated from Yale in 1840. He next attended 
the Yale School of Law and began to practice in the office of his 
father, Ralph Isaacs Ingersoll, in 1844. He was elected to the 
Legislature in 1856 and again in 1866 and 1871. In 1873 he was 
elected Governor of Connecticut on the Democratic ticket and held 
office until 1877. In 1876 Governor Ingersoll was a presidential 
elector. Yale conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws upon him 
in 1874. He married Virginia Gregory and they had one son and 
three daughters. He died in 1903. Governor Ingersoll was noted 
as an orator and as a trier of patent causes. 

Charles Bartlett Andrews was born at North Sunderland, 
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Franklin County, Massachusetts, November 4, 1836. He pre- 
pared for college at Franklin Academy, Shelburne Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts, and supported himself by labor in summer and teach- 
ing in winter. He was graduated from Amherst in 1858, and 
then taught at Sherman, Connecticut, studying law at the same 
time. He was admitted to the bar in January, 1861, and began 
practice in Kent. Two years later he moved to Litchfield and 
was in partnership with John H. Hubbard until 1872. He was 
in the State Senate in 1868 and 1869 and a Representative in 1878, 
serving as chairman of the Judiciary Committee. He was elected 
Governor in 1879 on the Republican ticket. In 1882 Ex-governor 
Andrews was appointed a judge of the Superior Court and in 
1889 he became chief justice of the Supreme Court of Errors and 
was reappointed in 1897. In 1886 he was a member of the joint 
committee of Connecticut and Rhode Island to settle the boun- 
dary between the states, and in 1894 he was a member of the State 
Board of Pardons. He received the degree of LL.D. from Wes- 
leyan, Yale and Amherst. He was married twice and had one son. 
Judge Andrews died at Litchfield in 1902. His last public office 
was that of president of the Constitutional Convention of 1902, 
to which he was sent as a delegate by the unanimous vote of his 
fellow townsmen. 

Simeon Eben Baldwin was born in New Haven, Connecticut, 
February 5, 1840. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Yale in 1861 and the degree of Master of Arts in 1864. He 
studied law at Yale and Harvard and was admitted to the bar in 
1863. From 1869 to 1872 he was an instructor in law at the Yale 
School of Law and after that a professor of law. He was an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut 
from 1893 to 1897 and chief justice from 1907 to 1910. He was 
elected Governor of Connecticut in 1911 and held office for two 
terms, until 1915. 

Governor Baldwin was a member of the commission to revise 
the General Statutes of Connecticut in 1873 and for simplifying 
the legal procedure in 1879. He was a member of the commis- 
sion on a better systeny of taxation in 1885 and drew the report 
for that commission. In 1915 he was chairman of the committee 
to revise the state taxation system. He was president of the 
American Bar Association in 1890, of the American Social Science 
Association in 1897, of the International Law Association from 
1899 to 1901, of the Association of American Law Schools from 
1905 to 1918, of the American Political Science Association in 
1910, of the American Society for the Judicial Settlement of In- 
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ternational Disputes in 1911 and 1912, and in 1921 he was an asso- 
ciate of the Institute of International Law. From 1907 to 1919 
he was a director of the Bureau of Comparative Law of the 
American Bar Association. He is now professor of law, emeri- 
tus, of the Yale School of Law. His home is in New Haven. 

He is particularly well known as the compiler of “Baldwin’s 
Connecticut Digest.” He also published “Baldwin’s Cases on 
Railroad Law,” in 1896, “Modern Political Institutions,” in 1898, 
articles in “Two Centuries’ Growth of American Law,” in 1901, 
“American Railroad Law,” in 1904, “American Judiciary,” in 
1905, “The Relation of Education to Citizenship,” in 1912, “Life 
and Letters of Simeon Baldwin,” in 1919, and “The Young Man 
and the Law,” in 1919. 


In the appendix to volume 53 of the Connecticut Reports at page 
595, may be found lists of the judges of the Superior Court, clerks 
of the Superior Court, king’s or state’s attorneys, marshals and 
sheriffs in Connecticut up to 1885. In “The Judicial and Civil 
History of Connecticut,” edited by Dwight Loomis and J. Gilbert 
Calhoun, at page 137, may be found a list of the judges of the 
Superior Court from its beginning to 1893, and at page 160 a list 
of the king’s and state’s attorneys to the same date. In volume 
one of the “Revision of Baldwin’s Connecticut Digest,” (1900) 
at page vii of the preface may be found a list of judges of the 
Supreme Court of Errors in 1784, a list of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Errors from 1784 to 1900, a list of the reporters 
of decisions of the Supreme Court of Errors from 1785 to 1900 
and a list of the judges of the United States courts for Connecticut 
up to 1900. 

Stephen Titus Hosmer was born at Middletown, Connecticut, 
January 10, 1763. He attended Yale, but his studies were inter- 
rupted by the suspension of the college sessions during the Revo- 
“lution. He finally completed the work under Dr. Dwight and was 
graduated in 1782. He read law under William Samuel Johnson 
and Oliver Ellsworth and began practice in his native town. He 
was a member of the Council for ten years and in 1815 became a 
Superior Court judge. Judge Hosmer was chief justice of Con- 
necticut from 1819 until 1833. Ten years before he retired from 
the bench Yale honored him with the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Stephen Hosmer was married to Lucia Parsons January 4, 1785. 


He died August 6, 1834. _ 
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Judge Hosmer was noted for his great learning. His knowl- 
edge of theology, history, and general literature was extensive, and 
his legal learning was unusual. While practicing he continued his 
study, and his memory was so remarkable that he could cite at 
will the authorities necessary to support his cases. < 

Samuel Church was born at Salisbury, Connecticut, February 
4, 1785. He was graduated from Yale in 1803 and after his 
graduation studied law, first with Hon. Judson Canfield of Sharon 
and later at the Litchfield Law School. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1806 and two years after commenced practice in his home 
town. He began to hold public office early in his business life and 
continued to do so until his death. In 1810 he was appointed 
postmaster and in 1818 was elected justice of the peace. In the 
same year he was a delegate to the convention for drafting the 
State Constitution and commenced a service in the Legislature 
which continued for six sessions. In 1824 he was clerk of the 
House. The next year was his first in the State Senate where he 
served for three sessions. At the same time he was state’s attor- 
ney for Litchfield County, holding the office from 1823 until 1832. 
Also at this time he was judge of Probate for the district of 
Sharon. In 1833 Samuel Church was appointed to the Superior 
Court and later to the Supreme Court. He remained on the bench 
until death, and after 1847 was the chief justice. 

In 1806 Judge Church had married Cynthia Newell. About the 
time he became chief justice he moved to Litchfield, Connecticut, 
and he died at Newtown, September 13, 1854. In 1847 Trinity 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws upon the new chief jus- 
tice. Judge Church was a painstaking student of local history, 
and his papers on the subject were considered authoritative. 

Henry Matson Waite was born at Lyme, Connecticut, February 
9, 1787. He prepared for college at Bacon Academy, Colchester, 
Connecticut. He entered the sophomore class at Yale and was 
graduated in 1809. He taught school for a while and began to 
study law with Joseph Wood of Stamford. He served as assistant 
preceptor of his old academy for a year and then returned to the 
law, studying under Matthew Griswold at Lyme. Roger Gris- 
wold also had a part in his instruction. After a legal education 
of such excellent quality he was admitted to the bar in 1812. He 
began to practice in Middletown, but soon returned to his’ native 
town of Lyme. He was twice elected to the Connecticut House 
of Representatives and twice to the State Senate. In both places 
his conceded ability and common sense made him influential. He 
had an active part in the excessive litigation at the close of the 
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War of 1812, and from this built up a large practice that continued. 
In 1834 he became a judge of the Superior and Supreme Courts 
and twenty years later was made chief justice. After three years 
as chief justice he retired from the bench because he had reached 
the age limit. 

Judge Waite was learned in the law rather than gifted in 
oratory. He avoided delays in trials by being prepared at the 
earliest possible time. He was respected and trusted not only by 
members of his own profession but by the community at large. 
He was unusually kind to his younger colleagues. He formed his 
opinions carefully and then adhered to them even when he was 
in the minority or stood alone. 

Just before he reached his twenty-ninth birthday, Henry Waite 
was married to Maria Selden, who lived to celebrate with him 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. Two of their sons became 
lawyers in Ohio; and one of these, Morrison R. Waite, was chief 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. Henry Matson 
Waite died at Lyme, December 14, 1869. 

Joel Hinman was born at Southbury, Connecticut, January 27, 
1802. He was the twelfth in a family of fourteen or fifteen. He 
received a common school education. He studied law with Judge 
Chapman at Newtown and later with Judge Staples and Judge 
Hitchcock, whose law teaching was the forerunner of the Yale 
School of Law. He was admitted to the bar in 1824 and began 
practice in Waterbury. From 1830 to 1840 he was judge of Pro- 
bate, and was twice sent to the State Senate. In 1842 he was 
elected a judge of the Superior and Supreme Courts. When he 
entered upon his new duties, the other Supreme Court judges 
were Thomas Scott Williams, Samuel Church, Henry Matson 
Waite and William Lucius Storrs. Everyone of these held the 
office of chief justice of Connecticut. Hinman himself, the last, 
became chief justice in 1861. In 1845 he had moved to New 
Haven, but he later went to Cheshire, where he died February 21, 
1870. 

Joel Hinman made a much better judge than a lawyer. He was 
indolent and unmethodical in his business habits and needed some 
incentive to make him exert himself. He did not find this while 
in practice, but upon becoming judge the position was of sufficient 
responsibility to inspire him to his best. He had a judicial mind 
and won the respect of his associates and of the bar. His mind 
was deliberative. Judge Hinman was large and ponderous in 
build and for forty years did not change the style of his dress from 
the frock-coat and full broad ruffled shirt. He was socially 
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inclined, preferring visiting to study, and he rarely showed even 
a trace of temper. He had a quick instinct and a practical mind 
with little of the constructive tendency. One of his contempor- 
aries said of him that, ‘““His honesty seemed rather to be constitu- 
tional than to come from any very nice conscientiousness.” He 
seemed to go right because he could not help it. In 1825 he had 
married Maria Scovill of Waterbury. His wife, one son, and 
three daughters survived him. 

Thomas Belden Butler was born at Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
August 22, 1806. He was educated by his father, Frederick But- 
ler, who had literary inclinations and had written several books. 
He attended the Yale School of Medicine for two years and com- 
pleted his medical course in Philadelphia. He practiced as a 
physician in Norwalk for about eight years, but he was of such a 
nervous temperament that he found he could not endure the suf- 
ferings of his patients and his own anxiety over them. He studied 
law with Judge Bissell and was admitted to the bar in 1837. He 
entered into partnership with Thaddeus Betts and was later, at 
different times, a partner of Orris S. Ferry and Josiah M. Carter. 
He was five times elected to the State House of Representatives 
and three times to the State Senate and in 1849 was elected to 
Congress. In.1855 he was appointed to the Superior Court and 
in 1861 became a judge of the Supreme Court. In May, 1870, 
Thomas Butler became chief justice of Connecticut and resigned 
in May, 1873, because of health. Judge Butler was married to 
Mary Phillips Crosby of Norwalk in 1831. She survived him 
when he died June 8, 1873. 

Judge Butler was versatile in his interests. He had written two 
books on the weather, had made several inventions and was actively 
interested in agriculture. He had a decidedly legal mind and 
understood nice distinctions, but was not over technical. His 
mind was philosophical, and he revelled in speculation, but his 
common sense, thorough legal knowledge and training in the his- 
tory and organization of the State kept him from philosophizing 
too much in making his legal decisions. His style of writing was 
clear, concise and forceful. Judge Butler was tall and slender 
and free from ostentation. He enjoyed the humorous side of life 
and occasionally told anecdotes, always effectively. 

John Duane Park was born at Preston, Connecticut, April 26, 
1819. He studied law in the office of Lafayette S. Foster and was 
admitted to the bar in 1847. He began to practice in Norwich, but 
was elected judge of the New London County Court as early as 
1854 and the next year judge of the Superior Court. Ten years 
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after he first entered upon judicial work, he was appointed to the 
Supreme Court and ten years later he became chief justice of Con- 
necticut. When he reached the age of seventy and was retired 
from the Supreme Court the office of state referee was created 
for his benefit, and he was the first state referee. Yale conferred 
the degree of LL. D. upon him in 1878. He had married Emma 
W. Allen of Middlebury, Vermont, in 1864. She died in 1884. 
Their only child died in infancy. Judge Park attended the Epis- 
copal church and led a Christian life. He died at Norwich, 
August 4, 1896. 

Chief Justice Park’s judicial career extended over thirty-five 
years not counting his service as referee. This judge who served 
Connecticut so long was slow thinking, without grace of speech or 
manner and not learned in the law, but he had common sense, gained 
knowledge by experience and remembered what he thus learned. 
He had a good sense of justice and was inclined to disregard 
technicalities in favor of the equities of the case. Judge Park was 
of a kindly disposition and enjoyed association with his brethren, 
but never contributed to their humor nor addded an anecdote of 
his own to theirs. He had little of genius or culture but rose 
above his disadvantages and gained the respect of all. 

David Torrance was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, March 3, 
1840, and came to this country when nine years old. His only 
school education was in the common schools for six months 
when twelve years of age. He was first a paper maker 
and then served in the Civil War and while in the army 
began to study law under Colonel William B. Wooster of 
Derby. After his return he continued the study of law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1868. He formed a partnership with Colo- 
nel Wooster. The firm was Wooster & Torrance until 1882, when 
it became Wooster, Torrance & Gager. 

In 1871 and 1872 Torrance represented Derby in the lower 
house. In 1879 and 1881 he was Secretary of State, and in 1881 
became judge of the Court of Common Pleas for New Haven 
County. Judge Torrance was appointed to the Superior Court 
in 1885 and to the Supreme Court in 1890. He was chief justice 
of Connecticut from 1901 to 1906. In 1893 he became an in- 
structor in the Yale School of Law and in 1898 professor of the 
law of evidence. Yale conferred an honorary degree of M.A. 
upon him in 1883. From the start he displayed legal ability of a 
high order, but the bent of his mind was judicial rather than liti- 
gious. His sense of justice was keen and exact, but joined with 
it was the charity that never judges harshly or unkindly. David 
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Torrance died at Derby, September 5, 1906. His opinions, which 
are models of luminous exposition, are frequently quoted. His 
simple unaffected kindliness made friends of all who came in con- 
tact with him. 

Frederic Byron Hall was born at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
February 20, 1843. He was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1867 and was admitted to the bar in 1870. 
He was a justice of the Court of Common Pleas for Fair- 
field County from 1877 to 1889, of the Superior Court from 1889 
to 1897, and after that of the Supreme Court of Errors. He was 
chief justice after 1909 until his death. In 1890 he received the 
degree of A.M. from both Brown and Yale, and the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Brown in 1909. Judge Hall married Jennie 
A. Lewis. He died January 16, 1913. 

Samuel Oscar Prentice was born at New Stonington, Connec- 
ticut, August 8, 1850. He received from Yale the degree of A.B. 
in 1873 and the degree of LL.B. in 1875, and was admitted to the 
bar immediately after. The next fall he began to practice in 
Hartford and in 1876 was one of the members of the firm of 
Johnson & Prentice, which partnership lasted until 1889. He 
was corporation attorney for the city of Hartford from 1882 to 
1889 and was appointed executive secretary to Governor Bulk- 
ley in 1889. 

He became a judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut in 
1889 and of the Supreme Court of Errors in 1901. He was 
chief justice from 1913 until he retired in 1920. He was a 
member of the state bar examining committee from 1890 to 1913 
and its chairman after 1898. Besides performing his judicial du- 
ties he was an instructor in pleading from 1896 to 1899 and a 
professor of pleading from 1901 to 1915 at the Yale School of 
Law. He died in 1924. 

Charles Johnson McCurdy was born at Lyme, Connecticut, De- 
cember 7, 1797. He attended Bacon Academy at Colchester and 
entered Yale College in 1813 and was graduated with honors four 
years later. He studied law in the office of Chief Justice Swift 
at Windham and was admitted to the bar in 1819. He was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature for ten different years and speaker for three 
of those years. He was sent to the State Senate in 1832, and in 
1847 and 1848 was Lieutenant Governor. For several years he 
was appointed judge of the County Court for New London County. 

He was sent to Austria as charge d’affaires in 1851. He returned 
in 1852 and practiced law until in 1856 he was appointed judge of 
the Superior Court. In 1863 he became a judge of the Supreme 
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Court and retired in 1867, when he reached the age of seventy 
years. In 1861 he was a member of the Peace Convention. For 
several years after he retired from the bench, he lectured at the 
Yale School of Law and in 1868 the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by Yale. During his later years he devoted him- 
self to agriculture, literature and art. In May, 1822, he married 
Sarah Ann Lord, who died in 1835. They had one daughter, who 
was a companion of her father and presided over his household. 
She married Professor Edward E. Salisbury of New Haven, but 
spent part of her time at Lyme, where her father always lived. 
Judge McCurdy died there June 8, 1891, in his ninety-fourth 
year. 

Judge McCurdy was a man of learning, judgment and culture. 
He originated and was influential in carrying through the measure 
permitting interested parties to be witnesses. He went to Austria 
at a difficult time, since the Austrians were not pleased with the 
reception given in this country to the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth. 
Through his quick action he saved the life of Rev. Charles L. 
Brace, who was thrown into a dungeon by the Austrians, accused 
of bearing papers of a treasonable character. He also rendered 
great assistance to the Scotch missionaries who were expelled 
from Austria and were in great need. He was of a cheerful 
nature with a sparkling wit, and a keen observer of people and 
events. 

John M. Thayer was born at Thompson, Connecticut, March 15, 
1847. He was graduated from Yale in 1869 and read law with 
James A. Hovey of Norwich, Connecticut, and was Hovey’s law 
partner from 1872 to 1876. Judge Thayer was a partner of his 
brother, Charles F. Thayer, from 1881 to 1889. He was judge of 
the City Court of Norwich from 1875 to 1877 and state’s attorney 
for New London County from 1883 to 1889. He was appointed 
to the Superior Court in 1889 and the Supreme Court in 1907. 
He retired in 1917 and became a state referee. Judge Thayer’s 
home was in Norwich. He died in 1923. 

Lucien Francis Burpee was born at Rockville, Connecticut, 
October 12, 1855. He was graduated from Yale in 1879, received 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws from Hamilton in 1881 and was 
admitted to the bar the same year. He was prosecuting attor- 
ney from 1883 to 1890 and corporation counsel of the city of 
Waterbury from 1890 to 1896. Then he was judge of the 
Waterbury City Court from 1897 until 1909, when he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut. In 1921 
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Judge Burpee was appointed an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut. He died in 1924. 

John Prescott Kellogg was born at Waterbury, Connecticut, 
March 31, 1860. He attended the Waterbury English and Classi- 
cal School and was graduated from Yale College in 1882. He re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. from Yale and was admitted to the 
bar in 1884. He practiced law in Waterbury in the firm of Kel- 
logg, Burpee & Kellogg from 1884 to 1893 and then with his 
father, Stephen Wright Kellogg, a former member of Congress, 
under the firm name of Kellogg & Kellogg until his father’s death 
in 1904, 

He was president of the Board of Councilmen of Waterbury 
from 1887 to 1891, attorney of the City Court of Waterbury from 
1891 to 1893, town attorney for the town of Waterbury from 
1891 to 1895, prosecuting attorney for the District Court of 
Waterbury from 1893 to 1897, city attorney for the city of Water- 
bury from 1896 to 1909 and in the latter part of 1911, and assist- 
ant state’s attorney for New Haven County from 1897 to 1916. 
He was chairman of the Republican Town Committee of Water- 
bury from 1895 to 1906, and of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee from 1898 to 1900. In 1917 he was appointed a judge of 
the Superior Court of Connecticut. Upon the death of Judge 
Burpee in 1924 Judge Kellogg was appointed a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Errors until the third Wednesday after the 
first meeting of the General Assembly or until a judge was ap- 
pointed in the usual manner. He had been nominated by the Gov- 
ernor for an eight-year term, but had not yet been confirmed by 
the Legislature when he died in January, 1925. 


‘rhe present judges of the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut are George Wakeham Wheeler, chief justice, John K. 
Beach, Howard Junior Curtis, John E. Keeler and William Mills 
Maltbie. Frank D. Haines and George Elijah Hinman have been 
appointed to take the places of Judge Beach and Judge Keeler 
when they reach the constitutional age limit. 

John Kimberly Beach was born at New Haven, October 18, 
1855. He was graduated from Yale College in 1877 and from the 
Yale School of Law in 1879. He was admitted to the bar of 
Connecticut, began practice in New Haven and was for some 
time a member of the firm of Bristol, Stoddard, Beach & Fisher. 
For many years he was a member of the faculty of the Yale 
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School of Law, as a lecturer from 1902 to 1908, and as Edward 
J. Phelps, Professor of Mercantile Law and Admiralty Juris- 
prudence after 1908. Since 1913 he has been an associate justice 
of the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. He received an 
honorary degree of Master of Arts from Yale in 1908 and a degree 
of Doctor of Laws in 1914. 

John Kimberly Beach’s grandfather was Judge John Beach, 
who lived from 1789 to 1869. He was city attorney for New 
Haven, clerk of the Superior Court for twenty years and judge of 
the City Court. His son, John Sheldon Beach, was a practicing 
lawyer in New Haven. John Sheldon Beach had three sons who 
were lawyers: John K., Rodman V. and Francis G. Beach. John 
Sheldon Beach was a leader of the bar of New Haven County and 
was especially successful in litigation over patents to which subject 
he gave considerable attention. He was the author of a book on 
“Connecticut Corporations,” which appeared in several editions, 
some of which were edited by his son Francis G. Beach, who was 
at one time postmaster of New Haven. Rodman V. Beach died 
in the service of the United States in the war with Spain. 

Chief Justice Wheeler was born at Woodville, Mississippi, De- 
cember 1, 1860. He was graduated from Hackensack Academy in 
New Jersey in 1876, and attended Williston Seminary at East- 
hampton, Massachusetts, the next year. He received the degree 
of B.A. from Yale in 1881 and the degree of LL.B. in 1883. He 
practiced law at Bridgeport in partnership with Judge Curtis until 
he was appointed to the Superior Court in 1893. He had been city 
attorney at Bridgeport from 1890 to 1892. In 1910 Judge 
Wheeler became a judge of the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut and in 1920 its chief justice. He was chairman of the 
state bar examining committee from 1912 to 1919, a member of the 
State Council of Defense in 1918 and 1919, and chairman of the 
executive committee of the War Bureau of the City of Bridgeport 
after 1917. Judge Wheeler received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Yale in 1919. 

Judge Curtis was born at Stratford, Connecticut, June 29, 1857. 
He was graduated from Yale College in 1881 and Yale School of 
Law in 1883 in the same classes with Judge Wheeler. He prac- 
ticed with Judge Wheeler at Bridgeport until 1893, when he be- 
came judge of the Civil Court of Common Pleas for Fairfield 
County. From 1907 until 1920 he was judge of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut and since 1920 has been an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut. 

John Everett Keeler was born at Stamford, Connecticut, Feb- 
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ruary 26, 1856. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Yale in 1877, and then studied law in the office of Calvin 
G. Child of Stamford. He was admitted to the bar of Connecti- 
cut in 1879 and from 1880 to 1882 was borough attorney of Stam- 
ford. From 1883 to 1887 he was judge of the Borough Court 
of Stamford. After that until 1906 he was a member of the firm 
of Hart & Keeler, practicing at Stamford, and after 1913 was a 
member of the firm of Keeler & Durey. In 1918 he became a 
judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut and since 1922 has 
been an associate justice of the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut. 

William Mills Maltbie was born at Granby, Connecticut, March 
10, 1880. He prepared for college at the Hartford Public High 
School and was graduated from Yale College in 1901 and Yale 
School of Law in 1905. He was in partnership with his father in 
the firm of Maltbie & Maltbie from 1906 to 1917. Judge Maltbie 
was in the Connecticut Legislature in 1913 and executive secre- 
tary to Governor Marcus H. Holcomb in 1915 and 1916. He 
was also assistant state’s attorney for Hartford County from 1914 
to 1916. In 1917 he became a Superior Court judge and in 
1925 a judge of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut. 

Frank D. Haines was born at Colchester, Connecticut, January 
16, 1866. He attended Bacon Academy at Colchester. He re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Laws from Yale in 1893 and an 
honorary degree of Master of Arts from Wesleyan University in 
1914. He was employed by Jackson & Company, bankers at 
Middletown, from 1883 until 1890. He was admitted to the bar 
of Connecticut in 1893. He was executive secretary for Governor 
Coffin in 1895 and 1896. He has served as prosecuting agent for 
Middlesex County, as corporation counsel for the City of Middle- 
town, as associate judge of the City Court of Middletown, and 
as a member of the state bar examining board. He was state’s 
attorney for Middlesex County from 1904 until 1918. From 
1918 to 1925 he was a judge of the Superior Court and has now 
been appointed a judge of the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut to take office October 18, 1925. 

Judge Hinman was born at Alford, Massachusetts, May 7, 1870. 
He was graduated from the high school at Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts in 1888. He was in newspaper work from 1888 
to 1895 and attended the Yale School of Law in 1898 and 1899. 
George E. Hinman was admitted to the bar in 1899 and began to 
practice at Willimantic. He was assistant clerk in 1899 and clerk 
in 1901 of the Connecticut House of Representatives. Then he 
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was assistant clerk of the Constitutional Convention in 1902, clerk 
of the Connecticut Senate in 1903, clerk of bills in 1905, 1907 and 
1911, and engrossing clerk in 1909. He was secretary of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee from 1902 to 1914 and attorney 
general of Connecticut from 1915 to 1918. In 1919 he became 
a judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut and in 1925 an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut to 
take office February 26th, 1926. 


The present judges of the Superior Court of Connecticut are 
Frank D. Haines of Middletown, Newell Jennings of Bristol, 
George E. Hinman of Willimantic, Arthur F. Ells of Waterbury, 
John W. Banks of Bridgeport, Leonard J. Nickerson of Cornwall, 
Isaac Wolfe of New Haven, John R. Booth of Danbury, Chris- 
topher L. Avery of Groton, Earnest C. Simpson of New Haven, 
L. P. Waldo Marvin of Hartford, Robert C. Dickinson of Hart- 
ford, Allyn L. Brown of Norwich. Alfred C. Baldwin of Derby 
and Edward M. Yeomans of Andover have been appointed 
Superior Court judges to take the places of Judge Haines and 
Judge Hinman when they become Supreme Court judges upon the 
retirement of Judge Beach and Judge Keeler. 


NOTES 


1. Accounts of the lives of many Connecticut lawyers and 
judges may be found in “The Judicial and Civil History of Con- 
necticut” (1895), edited by Dwight Loomis and J. Gilbert Cal- 
houn or in the oritary notices appearing in the appendices of 
the various volumes of the Connecticut Reports. An index of 
the names of the men whose lives appear in these Reports may be 
found in the card catalogue of the New Haven County Bar 
Library. A volume of biographies of graduates of the Yale School 
of Law from 1824 to 1899 has been published under the editor- 
ship of Roger W. Tuttle. Dwight C. Kilborn published a volume 
of sketches of the Bench and Bar of Litchfield County. 

2. The thirty United States Senators from Connecticut who 
have been lawyers, and their dates of service are: 


Oliver Ellsworth of Windsor, 1789-96, 

William Samuel Johnson of Stratford, 1789-91, 
Roger Sherman of New Haven, 1791-93, 
Stephen Mix Mitchell of Wethersfield, 1793-95, 
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Uriah Tracy of Litchfield, 1796-1807, 
James Hillhouse of New Haven, 1796-1810, 
Chauncey Goodrich of Hartford, 1807-13, 
Samuel W. Dana of Middletown, 1810-21. 
David Daggett of New Haven, 1813-19, 
James Lanman of Norwich, 1819-25, 

Henry W. Edwards of New Haven, 1823-27, 
Calvin Willey of Tolland, 1825-31, 

Samuel A. Foote of Cheshire, 1827-33. 
Gideon Tomlinson of Fairfield, 1831-37. 
Nathan Smith of New Haven, 1833-35, 
John M. Niles of Hartford, 1835-39, 1843-49, 
Perry Smith of New Milford, 1837-43, 
Thaddeus Betts of Norwalk, 1839-40, 
Jabez W. Huntington of Norwich, 1840-47, 
Roger S. Baldwin of New Haven, 1847-51, 
Truman Smith of Litchfield, 1849-54, 

Isaac Toucey of Hartford, 1852-57, 
LaFayette S. Foster of Norwich, 1855-67. 
James Dixon of Hartford, 1857-69, 

Orris S. Ferry of Norwalk, 1867-75, 
William W. Eaton of Hartford, 1875-81, 
Orville H. Platt of Meriden, 1879-1905. 
Joseph R. Hawley of Hartford, 1881-1905, 
Frank B. Brandegee of New London, 1905-24, 
George P. McLean of Simsbury, 1911— 


3. The thirty-five Governors of Connecticut who have been 
lawyers and their dates of service are: 


John Winthrop of New London, 1657, 1659-76, 
William Leete of Guilford, 1677-83, 

Jonathan Law of Milford, 1742-51, 

Thomas Fitch of Norwalk, 1754-66, 

Jonathan Trumbull of Lebanon, 1769-84. 
Matthew Griswold of Lyme, 1784-86, 

Samuel Huntington of Norwich, 1786-96, 

John Treadwell of Farmington, 1809-11, 

Roger Griswold of Lyme, 1811-12, 

John Cotton Smith of Sharon, 1812-17, 

Oliver Wolcott of Litchfield, 1817-27, 

Gideon Tomlinson of Fairfield, 1827-31, 

Henry W. Edwards of New Haven, 1833-34, 1835-38, 
Samuel A. Foote of Cheshire, 1834-35, 
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William W. Ellsworth of Hartford, 1838-42, 
Chauncey F. Cleveland of Hampton, 1842-44, 
Roger S. Baldwin of New Haven, 1844-46, 
Isaac Toucey of Hartford, 1846-47, 

Clark Bissell of Norwalk, 1847-49, 

Joseph Trumbull of Hartford, 1849-50, 
Thomas H. Seymour of Hartford, 1850-53, 
Charles H. Pond of Milford, 1853-54. 
Henry Dutton of New Haven, 1854-55, 
William T. Minor of Stamford, 1855-57, 
Joseph R. Hawley of Hartford, 1866-67, 
Charles R. Ingersoll of New Haven, 1873-77, 
Richard D. Hubbard of Hartford, 1877-79, 
Charles B. Andrews of Litchfield, 1879-81, 
Thomas M. Waller of New London, 1883-85, 
Henry B. Harrison of New Haven, 1885-87, 
Luzon B. Morris of New Haven, 1893-95, 
George P. McLean of Simsbury, 1901-03, 
Henry Roberts of Hartford, 1905-07, 
Simeon E. Baldwin of New Haven, 1911-15, 
Marcus H. Holcomb of Southington, 1915-21. 
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PEP ROLESTANT: CHURCH OF 
CONNECTICUT 


By Joun CaLvin Gopparp 


Born in New York City, 1852; fitted at New London High School; 
graduated at Yale in the class of 1873, famous for its good fellowship; 
spent four years in Texas, where he graduated in the University of Hard 
Knocks; three years in Chicago Theological Seminary, graduating in 1881. 
His one and only charge was the pastorate of the Congregational church 
of Salisbury, Connecticut, for thirty-six years, terminating in 1920; since 
then he has been pastor emeritus. Salisbury, he believes, to be the most 
beautiful town in the State in scenery, most interesting in history, and de- 
lightful in friendships. Married Harriet Warren Allen of Rutland, Ver- 
mont, 1883, who blessed his life for forty years; reared eight children, all 
living. Served the State twenty-five years in care of the feeble minded; 
visited the Holy Land, and Europe three times, a by-product of which was 
his book, “A Leave of Absence;” also has visited forty-one of the United 
States. Given degree of S.T.D. in 1915 by Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burgh. Author of many public lectures and addresses, also of articles for 
the press. His home is in Salisbury, Connecticut. Enjoys golf, and is a 
member of “The Hole in One Club,” but his ambition is “to break 80.” Is 
a member of Alpha Delta Phi, The Litchfield County University Club, The 
Litchfield North Association, the Sons of the American Revolution, The 
Society of Colonial Wars, The Knights of Pythias, and various other 
scholastic and literary societies in which he holds offices of varied ranks, 
equally innocent of salary. In religion he is a Congregationalist, in poli- 
tics a Republican, with strong leanings toward those who differ with 
him. 


INTRODUCTION 


/ 


of the Protestant Church history of Connecticut. Ob- 

viously within the limits proposed no proper justice 
can be done to any of the several communions under re- 
view; their adequate chronicles must be sought else- 
where. Yet a fair impression of three centuries of ec- 
clesiastical life may be given by pictures of its salient 
features here and there. These will be presented, not 
so much chronologically as topically, according with the 
central principle of this whole work. 

No writer can hope to be a persona grata to every 
Christian body, and each would naturally prefer to be 
represented by its own “dyed in the wool” champion; 
which preference is simply a phase of that Christian 
grace, complacently known as “proper pride.” The writer, 
then, cherishes no illusion as to his being acceptable, “in 
good and regular standing”’ to all, although he has par- 
tially qualified through life by joining three different de- 
nominations, and by marrying into a fourth. And, while 
his Pilgrim ancestry runs back to the Atlantic, and gives 
him a certain loyalty to the Pilgrim faith, yet he feels at 
home in many households of God, and in sympathetic re- 
lation with all. Congregationalism has sometimes been 
called “the common denominator of all denominations,” 
is generally the second choice of the majority, and experi- 
ence proves that, if the fervid soul cannot get along with 
a Congregationalist, he cannot get along with anybody. 
In this hope, he ventures to represent all, not attempting 
to lay impious hands upon anybody’s “ark,” nor to enter 


the sanctum sanctorum of the sacrosanct. He aspires to 
ASU 


if Tis the author's purpose to make a general sketch only 
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play merely the part of Chorus in the Greek drama, the 
sympathetic commentator on the passing scenes. 


Tue Puritan MovEMENT 


The Puritan movement and the rise of the Congre- 
gational Church order began together in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. The former was an attempt 
to purify the Church of England, the latter was the 
formation of a new church polity, and its people are 
generally known as Pilgrims. They were “pilgrims and 
strangers in a strange land,” according to the Scriptural 
phrase they loved, first for ten years in Holland and 
afterward in America. It was the Pilgrims who sailed 
the Mayflower and landed at Plymouth. The Puritans 
came after them and settled Massachusetts Bay in larger 
numbers. If the Puritans could have remained within the 
Church of England, in what they considered a purified 
form, they would have done so; but, being repudiated by 
the home church, they adopted the Congregational order. 
Accordingly Pilgrims and Puritans merged in New Eng- 
land, becoming all Congregational. Yet there was always 
a temperamental distinction between the two, the men of 
Plymouth always being more liberal and tolerant of other 
faiths than the sterner men of the Bay. 

With this preliminary explanation, I will treat the whole 
movement as one, inasmuch as it had one issue, the be- 
ginning of New England and of Connecticut. 

In a broad way Puritanism had two marked character- 
istics. 

The first characteristic of Puritanism was, as its name 
implied, an attempt to purify. Thereisno occasion at this 
late date for casting stones, and we all live in glass houses; 
but it will probably be admitted that certain features of 
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the Church of England in that age did call for improve- 
ment, exactly as certain features of religious life in the 
days of Luther called for reform. Moreover, formalism 
in any church or age culminates in demands for a new 
sincerity, which the early Puritans attempted, exactly as 
did Wesley and his little band a century later. Thus, 
Puritanism was a kind of new Protestantism within Pro- 
testantism. 

We may concede all sincerity and lofty purpose to our 
fathers, though quietly amused at their very human ec- 
centricities. The first known use of the name is a delicious 
instance: It was in 1566, when a London congregation 
was called by the name of “‘Puritans or unspotted lambs 
of the Lord.” They were always full of the supernatural ; 
John Winthrop saw a special providence in the discovery 
of a spider in the porridge before it was eaten. They were 
always fascinated by the spell of their great antagonist; 
Satan is virtually the hero of the Puritan poem, “Paradise 
Lost.” 

The second characteristic of Puritanism was its con- 
ception of the constitution of the church. It was new to 
its age, but professed to derive its principles from the 
New Testament. It claimed to emphasize properly the 
whole membership of the church, “to plethos,’ the mass, 
the congregation; all human ecclesiastical authority being 
derived from it, and it alone. The thirteenth apostle, they 
would say, was not elected by the eleven, but by the con- 
eregation; the seven deacons were not appointed by apos- 
tolic dictation but by the congregation. It was their car- 
dinal principle, that authority comes from below up, and 
not from above down, save only as it all comes ultimately 
from the Lord of all: “For One is your Master, even 
Christ and all ye are brethren.” 
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But, after accepting this principle for themselves, it 
cheerfully recognizes any form of church administration 
as good and entitled to fellowship, the Episcopal or over- 
seer form, the Presbyterian or church senate form, the 
Salvation Army with military form, or the Society of 
Friends without form; but naturally prefers the simple 
form of its own, that to this day gives precedence to the 
congregation, holding the individual church tobe the unit 
and ultimate authority on earth. 


CONNECTICUT AN ECCLESIASTICAL STATE 

Connecticut is an ecclesiastical state. She was founded 
by church colonies, and to this day bears the symbols of 
them, the three vines, on her state seal. The vine as a 
figure of colonization had a reference to the Old Testa- 
ment: “Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt.” The 
vine, more specifically, was the local church, and the lo- 
cality of the planted vine was called, “The Plantation.” 
Thus we read of “the New Haven Plantation,” “the Say- 
brook Plantation.” The state motto is an allusion to 
church transplantation, and reads like the song of Miriam 
on the far shore of the Red Sea, Qui transtulit sustinet: 
“He who brought us over still sustains.” Brooklyn, New 
York, long bore the blest title of, “City of Churches.” 
Connecticut might hold the worthier one, “State of 
Churches.” She was made up of them originally, and, 
until as late as 1818, Church and State were curiously in- 
termingled, though there never was anything identical 
with the English “Establishment,” owing to the absence 
of hierarchy in the simple Puritan order. 

An ecclesiastical history of the Commonwealth is, ac- 
cordingly, almost as much a record of civic affairs, as of 
denominational interests. Moreover, her early ministers 
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were often statesmen as well as divines. The Rev. 


Thomas Hooker of Hartford, was the responsible author 
of our first political program, known as the “Fundamental 
Orders,” which left an indelible mark on all subsequent 
American politics. The pastor of the First Church of 
Christ, New London, the Rev. Gurdon Saltonstall, served 
as Governor of Connecticut for seventeen years. The Rev. 
John Davenport of New Haven was a Moses who led his 
people into the wilderness, and a Joshua who established 
them in the promised land. 

Moreover, piety and politics were oftery amusingly in- 
termingled in their flocks. In the Pequot war matter, 
which is regarded as the first assertion of sovereignty by 
the State, certain Puritan soldiers refused to follow Mr. 
Wilson as chaplain, alleging that “he was under a cove- 
nant of works.” The like ecclesiastical feature shows in 
her geography, the map of Connecticut today reminds one 
of the Holy Land, many of her towns bearing Biblical 
names, like Sharon, Canaan, Bozrah, and Bethlehem. 
Washington was originally called Judeah, but the implica- 
tion as to the proper names for its inhabitants came to be 
distasteful, and the town was re-baptized after the Father 
of his country. Connecticut is thus in contrast with its 
next door neighbor, New York, which seems to have been 
named out of a classical dictionary, and one meets with 
many a Greek and Latin city, Syracuse, Ithaca, Rome and 
Palmyra, that is to say, its origin betrays a different re- 
ligious temperament. Other Connecticut town names were 
derived largely from English originals, in which the 
cathedral towns were specifically honored, e. g. Canter- 
bury, Norwich, Oxford, Winchester, Norfolk and Salis- 


bury. 
The Puritan articles of faith were those of the Protes- 
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tant reformers. The Westminster confession of faith, 
1646, was accepted by New England in 1648. Later a 
council at the Savoy in London modified the Westminster 
confession in matters of church government, so as to 
cover “the Congregational way,” and this Savoy platform 
was accepted by the council of New England churches 
in 1680. It was held that the churches should be in com- 
munion with each other, but that the final responsibility 
vested in the local church, the ecclesiastical unit being the 
church member. 

This survey makes neither defense nor criticism of 
these tenets; it refers to them simply because they were 
factors in the history of Connecticut, and its civil life can- 
not be understood without reference to them. 


THE CoNNECTICUT COLONY 

The State of Connecticut began within sight of the 
present State house, that majestic building, with golden 
dome and guardian angel, whose baptismal name is un- 
derstood to be “The Genius of Connecticut.” It began 
with the planting of that vine peculiar to her nature, a 
Christian church, and it continued with the planting of 
another vine, the American idea, both of them congenital 
with its ministerial founder, the Rev. Thomas Hooker. 

The Connecticut River is responsible for the founding 
of the State, and it is fitting that the Commonwealth 
should have inherited the very name of the “Long River.” 
It was the report of the beauty and fertility of the Con- 
necticut valley, brought to the Bay by the Indian sachem, 
Wahquimacut, that fired the heart of those first pioneers, 
then making a hard living on the thin soil of eastern 
Massachusetts. To be sure, the Indian had his own ends 
to serve; he wanted the English to pull his chestnuts out 
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of the fire, the fire of the wily, wicked, and wanton Pe- 
quots. But the red delegate did not overpaint the attrac- 


_tions of that lovely valley, whose charms we feel today. 


The Connecticut at Middletown, where it breaks through 
the hills and makes another ‘Delaware Water Gap,” or 
at the mouth of the Tunxis, where it justifies the alleged 
meaning of Beloit, “Beautiful meeting of the waters,” 
cannot be over praised, even by the eloquent tongue of an 
Indian sachem. 

The Connecticut River had been visited in 1614 by 
Adrian Block, and soon after a Knickerbocker settlement 
was made on the site of Hartford, at a locality which is 
still called “Dutch Point.” This was a Protestant settle- 
ment, if not a Puritan one, and certainly deserved as much 
hospitality from the fathers as had been accorded them in 
Holland. But, to put it mildly, it was cold-shouldered 
away. 

Cotton Mather said of a certain church difficulty, that 
its origin was “as obscure as the source of the Connecticut 
River,” but the origin of Connecticut itself is obscure, still. 
It is claimed by Windsor, Wethersfield, and Hartford, to 
whom the State has awarded three first places, without 
distinguishing their order. 

As a matter of record, Lieut. William Holmes arrived 
September 26, 1633, sent out by the Plymouth Colony, 
and, landing near the junction of the Farmington and 
Connecticut Rivers, set up the first frame building 
erected in the State. Furthermore, in 1634, ten house- 
holders, called “The Adventurers,’ settled Pyquag or 
Wethersfield, plowed the virgin soil and sowed rye, so 
starting the first agricultural life of the State. 

But the most important of the three “plantations” was 
that of Hartford, 1636, under Thomas Hooker, who, as 
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one of the most outstanding men of the State for all time, 
deserves a paragraph by himself. 

Thomas Hooker was one of the three ministers of 
whom the Pilgrim fathers made the jocose observation, 
that they had a “Cotton for their clothing, a Stone for 
their building, and a Hooker for their fishing.” He was 
born in Marfield, England, 1586, studied at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, spent three years in Holland, and 
came to Boston in 1633. He was a man of strong char- 
acter, described by Cotton Mather as “a person, who, 
while doing his Master’s work, would put a king in his 
pocket.” This is indicative of his boldness and ability. He 
was a masterly preacher, and wherever he went attracted 
a large following. He had an original mind, and applied 
Scriptural ideas to the State, as well as to the Church; not 
in the New Haven manner, of simply copying the Mosaic 
code, but of imparting to both the Christian idea of 
liberty. Lowell credits him with clarifying the importance 
of the individual to the whole body politic. 

Hooker’s impulse in leaving the Bay was not only the 
thrifty instinct of a pioneer for more land “‘to satisfy the 
feet of the young men,” (as the Algonquins say) but to 
afford scope for that larger view of the Commonwealth 
which was being stifled in the Bay, He observed that 
there, only one man in six hada vote; and, while he might 
have made a stand in Massachusetts for the larger politi- 
cal life, as he sensed it, he was shrewd enough to foresee 
that it stood a better chance on the virgin soil of Connec- 
ticut, in accordance with the proverb, “New wine should 
be put into new bottles.” 

On the Connecticut River, then, Connecticut was 
started by three plantations, the most important of these 
being that of Thomas Hooker. About the beginning of 
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June, Trumbull says: “Mr. Hooker, Mr. Stone, and 
nearly one hundred men, women, and children took their 
departure from Cambridge, and travelled more than 100 
miles through a hideous and tractless wilderness to Hart- 
ford. They had no guide but their compass . . . no cover 
but the heavens, nor any lodgings but those that simple 
nature afforded them. They drove with them a hundred 
and sixty head of cattle, and by the way subsisted on the 
milk of their cows. Mrs. Hooker was borne upon a litter. 
The people carried their packs, arms, and utensils, They 
were nearly a fortnight on the journey.” 

And so Hartford was founded and became one of the 
two great centers of Church and State. Memorials of that 
age still exist, and may be found in the tombstones of 
some of the pioneers, now standing back of Center 
Church and in the well, dug by Hooker, and still in use in 
a foundry on Arch Street. 

Each of the three “‘vine’”’ towns had strong leadership ; 
Windsor had Lieutenant Holmes of Plymouth, Wethers- 
field, John Oldham (a sturdy Daniel Boone of the day) ; 
and Hartford had Hooker. It is conceivable that any one 
of the three might have become the primus inter pares, 
and the future capital city, like the name of Mr. Weller, 
have been “spelled with a We.” It was the superiority of 
Hooker that proved the deciding factor. Hartford has 
been colloquially called “Insuranceville,” “Charter Oak 
City,” and “The Capital,” but a more appropriate name 
still would be “Hooker.” 

The three settlements early came into a working agree- 
ment, and in time the distinction of separate municipali- 
ties became subordinate to the union. They and their 
offspring came to be known as The Connecticut Colony, 
just as the group around New Haven became The New 
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Haven Colony. That union exists today practically, 
though in another form. The three towns of Hartford, 
Windsor and Wethersfield are virtually one metropolis, 
bound together by trolley lines, railways, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, and a thousand bands of social, commercial and 
religious interests. 


WHICH IS THE First CHURCH IN CONNECTICUT? 

The question is a very nice one, and has often inspired 
the gaudium certaminis! According to the Year Book, 
the order is: 


Windsor: St ss 2 ie es een eee ee 1630 
Hartiord] Hirst 2 oe ee Bee 1632 
Wethersfield. se ae ae ae eee 1635 


One might let it go at this. The State of Connecticut 
does, it has accorded each an equal place on its seal. It is 
possible that each of them has a claim to precedence, and 
therein lies a peculiar interest. 

According to the Rev. Joel Hawes, D.D., a revered 
pastor of the First Church of Christ, Hartford, the fol- 
lowing are the facts, to which he appends the complacent 
retort to his opponent, “But one does not like to be put in 
the wrong when he knows he is in the right.”” The which 
seems to imply the ring of triumphant finality! 

Dr. Hawes writes: “The church in Windsor was or- 
ganized in Plymouth, England, January, 1630... It 
removed to this country the summer following and com- 
menced a settlement in Dorchester. The church in 
Wethersfield was organized in February, the same year, 
at Watertown, (Mass. ) 

The church in Hartford was organized October, 1633, 
at Newtown — now Cambridge, and Messrs. Hooker and 
Stone were ordained its pastor and teacher. 
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The question in regard to removing to Connecticut 
began to be agitated in each of these churches about the 
same time. Some of the members visited Connecticut as 
early as 1632 or 1633. A small company established 
themselves at Wethersfield in 1634, and made, it is be- 
lieved, the first settlement on the river. 

During the summer of 1635 several of the people of 
Dorchester congregation removed to a point on the river 
near the Plymouth trading house, and prepared to lay the 
foundation of the town of Windsor. In the autumn of 
this year a company of sixty persons ... set out. . 
Most of these settled in Hartford. 

As yet no church existed in the State. There were in- 
dividual Christians but no organized church. 

In June, 1636, as stated in the text, the church at New- 
town removed with its pastor and teacher, and settled in 
Hartford. This then was the first church established in 
the State. There were settlers at Windsor, as there were 
also at Wethersfield, but no church, no minister, no 
preaching nor ordinances.” 

The question, then, resolves itself into these interesting 
particulars: 

Wethersfield had the first body of Pilgrim Christians 
actually on the ground, the advance guard of a church 
already organized, which church itself came later, and 
reorganized as a Connecticut congregation, 1635. 

Hartford was the first church to arrive as a church 
body and establish itself in the State. 

Windsor was historically the oldest organization of 
the three, born in England, 1630; born again in Massa- 
chusetts, 1631; thirdly, “for good and all” in Connecticut. 


Esto perpetua! 
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THe New Haven CoLony 


New Haven also owes its genesis to a church, and to 
a minister, the latter bearing the stately name of John 
Davenport. It was in 1637, only two years after Thomas 
Hooker, that Davenport landed in Boston with fifty fami- 
lies of his congregation. Some of them were large land 
owners and London merchants, men of capital and posi- 
tion. The Bay struggled to retain them also, but the same 
spirit of independence inclined them westward. They pre- 
ferred, however, to follow the sea route as Hooker had 
the land; and, after casting a wistful eye on New London 
harbor, the prospecting party pushed on to Quinnipiac, 
“land of fertile soil.”” Here in the spring of 1638, came 
the whole body holding their first service under a spread- 
ing oak, near the present corner of College and George 
Streets. It is interesting to learn that he preached on ““The 
Perils of the Wilderness,” and the Quinnipiac medal 
afterwards struck in commemoration bears the appropri- 
ate Scriptural legend “The Desert Shall Rejoice.”’ Also, 
the hymn-tune used was the sonorous one of “York,” 
which has since become the traditional commencement 
hymn-tune of Yale College. . 

It was a wealthy and aristocratic colony in comparison 
with others, for whom the best was none too good. The 
town was laid out with a regularity which still marks the 
city, and of which the famous “New Haven Green” is a 
striking feature. Some of the settlers erected mansions 
far superior to any other in New England, especially that 
of Theophilus Eaton, their first Governor and principal 
citizen, situated on Elm Street, and large enough to con- 
tain nineteen fireplaces. Eaton’s was built in the shape of 
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the letter ““E,” but Pastor Davenport’s in the shape of a 
“Cross.” 

Under the leadership of Davenport, who was known 
picturesquely to the Indians as “So-big-study-man,” an 
assembly was held for political incorporation, on June 4, 
1639. It gathered in the barn of Robert Newman, near 
the corner of Temple and Elm, and in this rustic West- 
minster, one hundred and eleven signers settled the affairs 
of state. Davenport strongly favored limiting the citizen- 
ship to church members only. He preached his doctrine 
under the Scriptural authority: “Wisdom hath builded her 
house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars.” Accordingly 
the seven pillars were duly hewn out forthwith, having 
Theophilus Eaton at the head; and the government of 
New Haven was appropriately called “The house of wis- 
dom.” 

But the underlying principle was not a sound one. It 
implied the necessary connection of State and Church, and 
made church membership a matter of political ambition, 
rather than of conscience; also it contained the seeds of 
intolerance and dissension. To be sure, it brought the 
New Haven, and other similarly constituted colonies, into 
closer relation with the Massachusetts order ; but its prin- 
ciple was not popular in other Connecticut towns. Samuel 
Stone said of it: “It was a speaking aristocracy in the 
face of a silent democracy.” 

New Haven became the center of a little group of 
towns mutually dependent, ultimately known as The New 
Haven Colony, being one of the four colonies then in New 
England. At the New England Conference, held in Bos- 
ton, 1643, The New Haven Colony had five towns, with 
a population of 2,500, and The Connecticut Colony on the 
river, with Hartford as a center, had six towns, with a 
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population of 3,000. Already the rivalry between the two 
metropolitan centers had begun, which was at first fos- 
tered by divergent views held by John Davenport and 
Thomas Hooker; but long after it began, it continued on 
other grounds, resulting in the establishment of two » 
capitals in one little state! It resulted, also, in founding 
two schools of theology, known as Taylorism at New 
Haven and Tylerism at East Windsor. There was always 
a deal of good-natured jibes back and forth, of which a 
sufficient example may be found in the Hartford retort: 
“New Haven is a one-horse town, and Yale College is the 
horse!” 
OTHER SETTLEMENTS 

The next fifty years saw the settlement of more than 
twenty-five other towns, whose origins were fully as in- 
teresting and as ecclesiastical as of Hartford and New 
Haven. Hollister writes of Milford, for example: “A 
more substantial company of emigrants never followed 
a clergyman into the wild woods of America than the 
fathers of Milford.” 

Saybrook was a town of original promise, named after 
Lords Say and Brook, and, as being at the mouth of the 
Connecticut River, was thought to be destined for fame. 
But the fame of becoming the leading city was taken 
away from her by New Haven. There was a kind of 
poetic justice in it, too. In geologic times New Haven 
had the honor of being at the mouth of the Connecticut, 
but, when, in the glacial age, the river made a new channel 
via Middletown, the honor was taken from her and given 
to Saybrook, as it were. Now it was New Haven’s turn 
to retaliate, and she took away whatever chance of glory 
the river port possessed. 

New London was settled in 1646 by John Winthrop, Jr., 
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whose cove and mill still bear his name. It was originally 
called Nameaug and the river Pequot; but was renamed 
in honor of the great English metropolis, the river also 
being appropriately changed to the Thames. The writer 
(in 1868) saw Charles Dickens, as he was passing 
through, come out on the railroad platform to look it over 
and compare the two cities; New London, also, was one 
of the towns that imported a church from Massachusetts. 
The avenue of their approach to the town is known by 
the picturesque name of “Cape Ann Lane.” With its un- 
rivaled harbor for shipping and whaling, New London 
seemed destined to become one of the leading cities of the 
nation. It bides its time; the last word has not yet been 
spoken of New London. 

Wethersfield was called “the mother of towns” from 
the’ number of swarms that left the hive, and has a 
worthy place on the state seal. Lebanon, the subsequent 
home of “Brother Jonathan” was the first town to receive 
a Biblical name. By 1762 all the soil of the State had 
been taken up. Colebrook was the last town to be or- 
ganized out of the original territory. 


THe INDIANS AND THEIR EFFECT ON CHURCH LIFE 


The Indians were a factor in early Colonial life. They 
roamed over these happy hunting grounds, but only in 
scattered bands here and there. The colonists were early 
led to fear their treacherous character, for probably the 
Pequots and Narragansetts were the most savage of all 
New England tribes. It has been pointed out as a singular 
circumstance that smallpox had depleted their number, 
just prior to the Connecticut settlements, and so made 
possible what would otherwise have been a hazardous en- 
terprise. 


ale HISTORY OF. CONNECIMTCUS 


They belonged to the Algonquin family, which extended 
from Canada to Florida. Their number in Connecticut 
has been variously estimated, from six to sixteen thou- 
sand. Our obligation to them as a state begins with the 
fact, that it was a local sachem who brought to the Ply- 
mouth Colony the first tidings of the beautiful Connecti- 
cut valley; and it was through this Indian missionary, 
unconscious of his mission, that our first churches were 
planted. 

Early relations with them were peaceful but not cor- 
dial; the land was generously purchased from them, but 
only as a diplomatic measure of securing freedom from 
attack. The red men, and especially the red women, were 
not clean enough to be welcome in Connecticut homes, 
where cleanliness was esteemed next to godliness, and 
possibly better practiced. 

Eventually, Indian resentment of the white man’s in- 
vasion led to attacks; early church service was under 
constant guard, and, while Connecticut suffered no such 
massacre as Deerfield, nevertheless, the early settlers 
lived and worshipped somewhat as Nehemiah’s builders of 
the wall “everyone with one of his hands wrought in the 
work, and with the other hand held a weapon.” 

This hostility culminated in the Pequot War, and later 
in King Philip’s War, to which allusion only is made here, 
though the conflicts had marked effect upon Church and 
State. 

Certain arts were learned from them which remain with 
us unto this day, the planting of corn, of tobacco, the 
weaving of baskets, and possibly the tanning of skins, es- 
pecially of new animals like the muskrat, the otter, and 
the beaver. This last little creature was then very plentiful 
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in northeastern America, including Connecticut. It con- 
tributed so much to the great early trade of New York, 
that the beaver was engraven as an emblem on the city 
seal, and may be found there to this day. Larger game 
roamed the Connecticut woods, the deer, the moose, and 
the wolf. As late as 1746 wolves made sad havoc in 
Woodbury; and long after, even in 1853, a reward of five 
dollars was offered there for each wolf’s head. Bears 
were plentiful too, and from them was named Bear Moun- 
tain in Salisbury, the highest land of the State. The last 
bruin was shot there in 1846. 

Certain Indian names are still to be found in our current 
speech, like moccasin, sachem, succotash; also figures, 
like “the pipe of peace,” “burying the hatchet,” “the pow- 
wow,” while “the snake dance”’ still lingers with us in the 
Yale Bowl. The greatest of their linguistic legacies were 
the stately and beautiful names that still adorn our geog- 
raphy such as Connecticut, Quinnipiac, Waramaug, 
Willimantic. These words are written quite appropriately 
under the Taconic range, near the banks of the mountain 
stream Wachocastinook and of Lake Mononscopomoc, 
the Mohegan name for “the smile of God.” Nevertheless, 
strange to say, only one of Connecticut’s towns was given 
an Indian name, Naugatuck. 

The attempt to evangelize the Indians began as far 
back as 1650, when the General Court commissioned John 
Miner of Pequot (New London) to become an interpreter 
of “the things of God to them, as he shall be directed.” 
In 1657, John Eliot, the famous apostle to the Indians, 
preached in Hartford, and stirred a marked interest in 
their spiritual welfare. Several schools were founded 
later, as in Farmington and Lebanon, and eventually the 
foremost theologian and saint of Connecticut, Jonathan 
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Edwards, devoted some of his finest service to the Mohe- 
gan tribes on the Housatonic, just above the state line 
but reaching into Connecticut.’ 

The fruits of missionary work among the Indians were 
probably as gratifying as could be expected, under the 
circumstances. Their converts were distinguished as, 
and were beautifully called “praying Indians.” In west- 
ern Connecticut the Moravians met with some success, 
and an Indian church of a hundred and fifty souls of the 
Scatacook tribe were gathered in a church at Kent, some 
of whose descendants survived to the writer’s day, and 
were recognized as wards of the State. 

But if no other result had ensued, this alone would be 
sufficiently rewarding, that out of the Indian school at 
Lebanon came one Samuel Occum, an Indian youth of 
rare charm and eloquence. He raised a fund in Great 
Britain for Indian education, to which Lord Dartmouth 
effort led to the removal, of the Lebanon school itself to 
among others contributed; and, passing by details, the 
Hanover, New Hampshire, and so becoming the founda- 
tion of that seat of learning, Dartmouth College. It was 
in defense of this fund that Webster delivered his famous 
plea in “The Dartmouth College case.”” Thus one of the 
ereat colleges of New England sprang from the simple 
Connecticut colonists’ attempt to evangelize their Indian 
neighbors. 

CoLontat CuHurRcH LIFE 


The early churches were rude log-houses, the first one 
in Salisbury, for example, serving both as parsonage and 
town hall some years before the first meeting house proper 
was reared. 

The call to prayer was made originally by beat of the 
drum, or the sound of the horn, or the blowing of the 
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conk. In early years, savages lurked near the church, 
either for curiosity or marauding, and a sentinel was 
posted near the door. The churches were unheated, 
though in after years little foot stoves were employed, 
some of which still survive as heirlooms. The ministers, 
in severe weather, even preached in overcoats and muf- 
flers. Divine services were long, the sermon occupied the 
full hour in the morning; it was followed by another in 
the afternoon fully as long, which was called euphemis- 
tically “the improvement.” Between services the congre- 
gation ate their luncheons, and often in little shelters 
known as “Sabba’day houses,” or “noon houses,” of which 
at least one survived as a relic when the writer came to 
Salisbury. These were much more prevalent in Connec- 
ticut than in Massachusetts. 

The customs of the meeting house were interesting and 
dignified. In New Haven and elsewhere, the whole con- 
gregation rose and stood while the minister gave out the 
text. In most churches people stood during prayer time. 
The more prominent persons were assigned the chief seats 
in the sanctuary, a committee being regularly appointed 
for the purpose. As the custom required gradation equally 
of people and places, the committee was often obliged to 
give an estimation of both, and we find such entries as, 
“the third seat below was voted to be equal to the fore-seat 
in the back gallery.”” The whole process was known as 
“dignification,” and was far more difficult to manage than 
the question of “precedence” in England. Norfolk was 
the last church in Connecticut to abandon the custoin. 

Here was the chief authority for the formation of 
manners and ceremonials. Titles also appeared. “Es- 
quire,” signified one who had estates; “Mister,” implied a 
gentleman; “Master,” one of good birth and education ; 
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“Goodman,” one of good character, and small property; 
“Goody,” a good-humored term of civility for the mis- 
tress of a home or a widow. A clergyman was addressed 
as “Mister,” the term “Reverend” not being in use until 
1670. . 

The minister preached in a gown, graced with bands, 
and was a law unto himself in length of prayer or ser- 
mon. The hour glass was commonly used in the pulpit, 
and the Rev. Mather Byles of New London (in whose 
house the writer lived as a boy) used to say occasionally 
(with some humor): ‘We will now take another glass.” 
The hymns were given out line upon line, and were ac- 
companied by a eroup of players upon instruments in the 
choir loft; the preliminary scrapings and tunings of the 
latter were the only levitous sounds ever heard in the 
sanctuary, and often gave great delight to the children. 
These instruments were not universal, any more than 
organs are in United Presbyterian sanctuaries, and their 
introduction developed an opposition which died away 
slowly. One minister said reprovingly: “We will now 
fiddle and sing the forty-fifth Psalm.” Another in writing 
a friend, deplored that “We have now only catgut and 
resin religion.” | 

When hymn books were brought into the worship at a 
later age, a controversy ensued between those who pre- 
ferred “lining” the hymn and those who advocated the 
printed page. This nearly disrupted the church at Sharon, 
until a hardly-won settlement was reached; “Since which 
time,” wrote the genial pastor, Gerald Stanley Lee: “We 
have worn our hymns without lining.” The singing was 
at first “by rule,” that is according to each one’s prefer- 
ence, and, a historian wrote: “Sounded like five hundred 
different tunes at the same time ;” which musical anomaly 
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reminds one of Dwight L. Moody’s characteristic remark 
on his own singing, that “he sang everything to one tune, 
and nobody knew the name of that.” When change was 
made to singing by note, another struggle ensued, and in 
1773, “when the new singing was introduced into the 
church in Harwinton, one of the deacons left the church, 
crying, ‘Popery, Popery!’” 

It has been the pleasure of many critics to make jibes 
at the Pilgrim preaching. Elder Brewster preached three 
sermons a day on the Mayflower, for the reason given by 
the scorner, that “he had his congregation where they 
could not get away.” Our fathers had apparently never 
heard of that parliamentary rule of South Africa, 
whereby it was forbidden for any man to speak in council 
longer than he could stand on one foot. The modern 
world may like the one-foot rule applied to sermons, but 
the fathers had for ministerial prolixity that Corinthian 
virtue, which “suffereth long and is kind.” The sermon 
was intellectual as well as spiritual food for the people. 
It trained them to think on great themes, and contributed 
to that mental acumen which distinguished New England; 
in the dialect of Hosea Bigelow, “There’s wit there, you’ll 
git there, you'll git no other where.” 

The quaintness of the Puritan life, which took its cast 
from the bare meeting house, has ever been an easy target 
for the supercilious ; the best feature of it being, that their 
descendants have taken these “holier than thou” flings 
good-naturedly, and have even enjoyed the quaintness 
themselves. Samuel Peters of Hebron made sport of the 
Connecticut Puritans as having “‘out-poped the Pope, out- 
kinged the King, and out-bishoped the bishops.” They 
gave their children Biblical names without reterence to 
their musicality, such as Zedekiah, Hobab, and Benoni; 
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one may even find the singular legend engraven on a 
tombstone: ‘Methuselah Smith, aged one year.” The cus- 
tom caused occasional revolt on the part of the Puritan 
boy. Said the father, “Remember, Peleg, that a good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches.” “It sure is,” re- 
plied Peleg, “but what show did I ever have in choosing 
a good name?” 

But because the early Connecticut churches were some- 
what bare in their ritual, and current religious practices 
were quaint, it must not be supposed that they were 
barren of the noblest fruits of character. They were al- 
ways in the highest sense a God-fearing people, with a 
sound and wholesome morality. The early character of 
Connecticut was such that the Rev. Hugh Peters said in 
a sermon before Parliament: “I have lived seven years 
in a country where I never saw a beggar, nor heard an 
oath, nor looked upon a drunkard.” 

Those early churches developed that sobriety, which 
gave to Connecticut the worthy name of, “The Land 
of Steady Habits.” They developed, also, “the New Eng- 
land conscience.”” Merriment has been exercised over this 
characteristic too, and it has been caricatured as a vice, 
in the same category with the pernicious habit of early 
rising, which is said to make one conceited all the morn- 
ing, and sleepy all the afternoon. But the New England 
conscience was a very practical and effective function, 
and led to noble issues. It furnished an agency for the 
advancement of many reforms. It sounded the death knell 
of duelling, which gave an artificial cast to personal honor 
and public proprieties, owning among its victims Alex- 
ander Hamilton, killed by a Connecticut man, and Com- 
modore Decatur, the hero of Algiers. It flourished else- 
where in the nation, for years later, and Burr was actually 
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féted in the South; Andrew Jackson and Jefferson Davis 
received challenges, and Senator Broderick of California 
was killed as late as 1860. Other reforms that were fos- 
tered by the New England conscience were such as tem- 
perance, and the abolition of slavery. But most of all 
they developed the grace of giving, which will be treated 
further on. Suffice it to say here, that at Valley Forge 
Connecticut was gratefully called, because of its generous 
response to Washington’s appeal: ‘‘The Provision State.” 


Tue Meetinc House 

The word church is ambiguous, because applying to 
both place and people; and, as Cotton Mather wrote, he 
“found no just ground in scripture to apply such a trope 
as church to a house for public assembly.”” As an English 
word, it and the Scotch “kirk” are derived from the Greek 
to Kuriakon, “that which is the Lord’s,” and is repre- 
sented by the equivalent expression, “the Lord’s house.” 
Ecclesia means, of course, that which is called out, as 
synagogue means that which is brought together; to be 
called out for any purpose, or to be brought together sug- 
gests precisely the same idea as a meeting; and I mention 
these derivations simply for the sake of dignifying and 
justifying the Pilgrim name for their house of worship, 
“the meeting house.” 

“The groves were God’s first temples,” and the stern 
necessities of life determined the first meeting house. 
They were little more than shelters. No meeting house of 
the first period is now standing in Connecticut. It was 
square, having a pyramid roof, with belfry in the center. 

The meeting house of the second type was oblong, its 
tower at one end. The entrance was on one side, the pulpit 
on the other, directly opposite. There are three houses of 
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this type still standing in Connecticut, Wethersfield, 
(1761) ; Farmington, (1771); East Haven, (1774). Of 
these, the best, in its present state, is Farmington. 

The third type is the Georgian, showing the influence 
of the English Renaissance, a fine example of which is 
the First Church in Milford. The Cheshire and South- 
ington churches are both direct descendants of the Mil- 
ford Church. For the interior, one might regard the 
Hartford First, though, most likely, the pews on the side 
were originally square. The Colonial type of pulpit is 
represented in the Old South of Boston, but has entirely 
gone in Connecticut. John Cotton significantly called his 
pulpit “the scaffold.” 

The fourth type is the Greek or Stuart, of which Madi- 
son First is a fine example. ; 

The Windsor pulpit furnishes a fine illustration of 
what was in use in this period. 

“After this,” as the Rev. F. T. Pearsons writes (to 
whom I am indebted for much scholarly information) 
“eclecticism begins. The less said about Connecticut 
churches after 1850 the better. The Georgian period was 
our glorious age.” 

Nevertheless, there are some fine examples of other 
orders of architecture; for instance, Asylum Hill, Hart- 
ford, is one of the most beautiful in the State. New 
Haven Center was long famous for housing the Com- 
mencement of Yale College. New London First, is a 
stately and impressive granite structure, its steeple the 
pilot’s steering point from the Sound, its bell contributing 
the curfew and the high-noon. Salisbury has a most beau- 
tiful Ionic interior. Old Lyme is celebrated for its beauti- 
ful Colonial perfection. 

In later years the sanctuaries of other denominations 
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have contributed to the architectural wealth of the State. 
It would be difficult to find a more beautiful structure 
than the Episcopal Church in Stamford; indeed, the Epis- 
copalians have set a noble example to the whole State in 
erecting edifices at once beautiful, stately and impressive. 
Tn this domain the Roman Catholics, also, have a praise- 
worthy dignity. But as many of these sanctuaries will be 
treated elsewhere, and as none of their worshippers ever 
refer to their own as “Meeting Houses,’ the author will 
not enlarge upon their merits, though admitting an ad- 
miration for many, and a reverence for all. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH ON THE STATE 

The statement that Connecticut is an ecclesiastical state 
is not a figure of speech. Rightly or wrongly, the Con- 
gregational principle, that “the seat of authority is the 
people,” was put into practice from the start with a clear- 
ness and force not known elsewhere. To be sure, by the 
people they meant a religious people, generally church 
members, and originally Congregationalists. John Daven- 
port made that clear in the New Haven Colony, but 
Thomas Hooker made it still clearer in the Connecticut. 

Thomas Hooker is the one man above all others who 
impressed his personality on Connecticut. A recent 
scholarly treatise on “Connecticut as a Colony and as a 
State” is dedicated ‘“To Thomas Hooker, The Founder 
of Connecticut,” and the title fits the man. He was born 
in Marfield, England, 1586, educated at Cambridge, 
where he was a Fellow; became assistant at Chelmsford, 
where in 1630 he was silenced for non-conformity against 
the protests of forty-seven of his brethren. After an exile 
of three years in Holland, he embarked for the new world 
with a large following, known as “Mr. Hooker’s Com- 
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pany.” He was a marked man from the first and leader 
of men in every place. “Of majestic person and noble 
mien, his words were both eloquent and powerful.” We 
have already seen him leading a church into the wilder- 
ness, and founding a town in the beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut. He left Massachusetts, although strongly 
urged to remain, because even then large political ideas 
were teeming in his mind. It is the pride of Connecticut 
that he was able to formulate them and demonstrate their 
value on her soil. 

The form in which the Hooker idea was clothed was 
known to fame as “the Fundamental Orders,” adopted 
by the General Court at Hartford, April 5, 1638. The 
picture shows him in the act of upholding them before 
the delegates: They consisted of a preamble and eleven 
articles. The important points were: First, the separation 
of Church and State, each to exercise its own mission in 
its own sphere. This is remarkable as emanating from a 
people dominated by ministers, and would have been im- 
possible anywhere else in the world. Second, no taxation 
without representation, which later became one of the 
principles contended for in the Revolution; third, the su- 
preme power is recognized as residing in the people, the 
king being ignored as the fountain head; fourth, the 
towns were to be primary centers of government, as it is 
to this day, wherein 168 sovereign units constitute the 
United States of Connecticut! 

It is not certain that Hooker actually wrote the Funda- 
mental Orders, but he certainly inspired them. In a ser- 
mon preached about that time, of which Henry Wolcott, 
Jr., took notes, we learn the source of their philosophy. 
His first point contains the famous phrase: “That the 
choice of public magistrates belongs to the people by God’s 
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own allowance ;” also, later in the discourse he enunciated 
the maxim, that ‘‘the foundation of authority is laid in the 
free consent of the people.” 

The Fundamental Orders have been the subject of 
historical controversy. Dr. Leonard Bacon, in 1843, said 
it was “the first instance of a written constitution.” Dr. 
Horace Bushnell gave currency to the same idea. Profes- 
sor Alexander Johnston of Princeton favored the like 
view, and so did the eminent American scholar, John 
Fiske. But, after all, it was not a constitution; it was a 
setting forth of political and religious principles, in con- 
formity to which Connecticut has lived to this day. And 
thereby Connecticut was born, like the United States 
itself, with a Declaration of Independence. 

To be sure, it made the little colony in some ways rather 
too independent, not to say self-satisfied and opinionated. 
Those who are inclined over-much to their own way may 
in time become regretfully blind to other ways. For 
the following of their own way led them to look only unto 
an Hebraic past and a heavenly future, without regard 
to a Connecticut present. They professed to find a perfect 
political code in the Old Testament. An _ objector 
once described the result as the running of a free state 
“ander the old firm of Moses and Aaron!” Also, when 
everybody is independent, there is not so much team-play ; 
and Connecticut suffered long with slack support of pub- 
lic measures, as the making of roads, bridges, ferries and 
river channels. 

Also, it must be admitted that the restriction of politi- 
cal rights to the godly may become oppressive, unless all 
communions are allowed to define who are the godly. 
People of other faiths began to look on the Standing 
Order, with its rotation of offices in a few favored fami- 
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lies, as Job did upon his complacent and oracular judges, 
‘Doubtless ye are the people, and wisdom will die with 
you.” Connecticut was made up of little republics in each 
town and in each church, generally identical in personnel, 
but the system, as Andrews expresses it, ‘created a spirit 
of individualism among the people of the Colony, a feeling 
of local self-sufficiency among the towns.” It took long 
to produce the fine and consummate flower of the Pil- 
grim spirit, complete religious liberty, but it did produce 
it in the end, as we shall see, and the Fundamental Orders 
are today enshrined in Connecticut life for all time. 


THe Hatr-Way CovENANT 


Connecticut grew slowly but surely.. There was no 
“great western march,” such as her Ohio child, “New 
Connecticut,” or the “Western Reserve,” enjoyed; no 
“Forty-niners” rushed to her, as to California; no “Cher- 
okee strippers” made a hundred-mile wide dash across 
her state line, as in Oklahoma. She grew partly by immi- 
eration, but mostly by increase of families. The children 
filled the galleries, and boys sat on the pulpit stairs. This 
grace of child-rearing was not confined to the few, nor 
to the rustics; the children of Jonathan Edwards num- 
bered ten, though he was the most intellectual man of his 
continent, the first American to receive European recog- 
nition. By 1700 there were thirty towns, and 15,000 pop- 
ulation. The log cabins had begun to give way to sub- 
stantial structures in wood, brick and stone. The churches 
also were replaced with more permanent and attractive 
sanctuaries. 

The Puritan order of church service and government 
was still in the experimental stage, as it were, and experi- 
ence brought its problems. One of them was a sharp 
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difference of opinion regarding church ordinances. Those 
who stand aloof from church membership, and criticize 
ecclesiastical contentions, have failed to note that these 
very contentions may have behind them the most worthy 
motives. One of them is a deep concern for religion itself. 
When a great American leader stated that he “did not 
care whether slavery was voted up or voted down,” he 
betrayed a moral unconcern that did him discredit. It is 
the same with many, who assume to themselves a high 
philosophical merit, in being above the odium theologicum, 
when they are actually blameworthy for mere indifferent- 
ism. The other motive involved in controversy may be 
“the New England conscience” itself. It is this wholesome 
feature that lay behind Puritanism originally, and led 
them to endure spoliation and exile. True, both motives 
may exist side by side with pride of opinion, and with 
that valor described by the Confederate soldier, who was 
asked what he was fighting for, and replied, “Fighting 
not to get beat.”’ Much contention religious, political and 
international is of this character. 

Now, while Connecticut has never been markedly con- 
tentious, it has, nevertheless, had its full share of con- 
troversy. The characteristic of the state has been modera- 
tion, not to say the “middle of the road” policy. This was 
exemplified in the fact, that the Connecticut delegates 
were responsible for that compromise in the Constitu- 
tional Convention between the larger and smaller colonies, 
whereby the House was chosen according to population, 
and the Senate according to equality in states. 

The first religious controversy was over baptism. 
Originally the rite among Puritans was confined, as it is 
among Baptists to this day, to those who had enjoyed “a 
religious experience ;” afterward, as the number of good 
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people increased, who were conscious of no such experi- 
ence, but wanted church ties, a desire naturally arose for 
Christian baptism, both of themselves and of their chil- 
dren. This was the custom of the Old Country, and was 
known as “the parish way.” Moreover, as citizenship 
was dependent on church membership, some sought bap- 
tism as a mere form for the sake of political advantage. 
Accordingly, on account of the pressure of these two 
classes, the Half-Way Covenant was devised. 

The Half-Way Covenant was sanctioned by the General 
Court in 1664, but was never formally adopted by a 
Church Council. It was a proposal to admit children of 
moral parents to baptism, without respect to their church 
membership. In a church which recognizes the rite as 
springing from ecclesiastical authority, or by the magical 
use of the formula itself, “In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” such practice is in- 
evitable. But in the Pilgrim view, baptism always pro- 
ceeds upon faith, that of the person or of the parent. It 
may be added, that in common practice to this day, Pil- 
grim churches admit avy children to baptism, where the 
parents of the child, one or both, make a confession of 
faith at the time; thus leaving the responsibility, where 
it belongs, with those who brought the child into being. 
This is the principle sustained in Bushnell’s ‘Christian 
Nurture,’ a famous and illuminating treatise. 

It is obviously no fit part of the present sketch of reli- 
gious life in Connecticut to enter into doctrinal discussion. 
While the writer has convictions of his own, and is pre- 
pared to defend them, he has a wide toleration of other 
people’s points of view, and is inclined to view with favor 
any devout practice that opens the doors wider, and makes ~ 
the sanctuary roomier. It is, therefore, difficult for him 
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to see anything heinous in the Half-Way Covenant meas- 
ure. In essence it has been the practice of the church in 
Salisbury for forty years, and has worked well. My pri- 
vate opinion is, that the subsequent lapses in New England 
religious life were due to other causes, though the opposi- 
tion found it convenient to ascribe them all to this object 
of their suspicion. It is not the only case in history that is 
adjudged on the principle of post hoc ergo propter hoc. 

Half-way is an attractive term, and savors of recon- 
ciliation; but, in reality, the measure proved to be a cause 
of dissension. It led in some instances to a separation of 
church from church and in others to a separation of 
party from party within the church; and for long years 
the subject was a troublesome one to New England and 
Connecticut. 

THE SAYBROOK PLATFORM 

Another vexing matter sprang out of the question of 
relations between independent churches. To those who 
regard the church as an ecclesiastical empire, no such 
question can arise. To those who place its authority in 
a senate, or ruling class of elders, no such question can 
arise. But to those who regard each church as its own 
earthly authority under the Lord above, the practical 
difficulty of “team play” has to be worked out. 

The strict theory of Congregationalism was that of “a 
church without a bishop, and a state without a king,” 
though it was always maintained that the minister elected 
by the congregation, was the church’s bishop, elder, or 
“angel,” in the New Testament sense. But the General 
Court, in 1708, with a view to establishing a system for 
holding the churches together, called a synod of the forty- 
one Connecticut churches to meet at Saybrook. The synod 
recommended an explicit covenant between churches, to 
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be called ‘“The Consociation;” it was to be a permanent 
organization, to consist of minister and delegate from 
each church, which should be a court of resort for all 
disputes, and for general united church action. The 
General Court ratified “The Saybrook Platform’ though 
it was never submitted to the churches for approval. 

The Saybrook Platform was accepted by some Connec- 
ticut churches, disapproved by others. Some churches 
went so far as to withdraw wholly from those who ac- 
cepted it, regarding this movement as the only way of 
purifying the Pilgrim principle. They were called 
“Separates,” and their churches were known as “Separa- 
tist.”” But the majority adopted the new measure, or fell 
into line submissively. 

In my youth in eastern Connecticut it used to be said 
of a stony field, “The devil was flying over this place, 
with an apron full of stones, to throw at the godly, when 
the apron string broke and let them all down here.” This 
explanation is as apt in the field of theology as in that 
of geology. Diabolos means “‘a stone-caster,” and it is 
largely for that he “goeth about.” He is happiest when 
he can induce good people to use his methods and missiles. 

Many of the pious souls of Connecticut, since caught 
up to glory, have pelted the Saybrook platform, and would 
have made a Stephen of it. No doubt it did obscure the 
principle of church sovereignty. No doubt it did approach 
Presbyterianism, so that the terms Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational were for a while somewhat interchangeable. 
And no doubt it did become dictatorial in certain in- 
stances; the Council that settled Jonathan Lee over the 
church in Salisbury in 1744, came under discipline, be- 
cause they did not follow the Platform procedure. But, 
on the other hand, it drew churches together; it enabled 
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them to act more in concert; fellowship was not dependent 
on the convening of an occasional council, but was a 
yearly fixture. It carried the churches of Connecticut 
through the trying periods of war and of political excite- 
ments, and furnished that habit of conference and con- 
certed action that prepared for subsequent state and na- 
tional Christian enterprises. It was repealed in 1784, but 
its work was done. 

Later years have brought the solution of the question, 
and to the satisfaction of both parties in the controversy. 
Theoretically the Separatists were right, the platform did 
squint in the direction of Presbyterianism (and no man 
with the writer’s name can wax hot over that!), but it 
was not intended to be imperious, and in these days the 
sovereignty of the local church is completely established 
and never assailed. For example, The National Council, 
the highest form of Congregationalism, has no juridical 
or mandatory powers whatever; it confers, plans, and 
recommends, but in every case it is understood that the 
action of the Council is not imposed by authority, but is 
“Gust as strong as there is wisdom in it, and no stronger.” 
Moreover, experience has proved, that the ties which bind 
independent churches together are not official organiza- 
tions, but are common interests in great causes, in world 
wide movements, in traditions and inheritances, in activi- 
ties and institutions, which make the order efficient and 
fruitful in the nation and in the world. 


WITCHCRAFT IN CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut and New England generally have been 
lampooned for this craze more than for any other factor 
in their history. General Horace Porter said at a New 
England banquet that our Fathers were busy “keeping 
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the Indians under fire, and the witches over it.”” He hath 
a pretty wit, and we concede him all the liberty that goes 
with after-dinner speaking, but, as a matter of fact, not 
a single witch was burned in all New England. Such as 
lost their lives at all were hanged. And, though a fellow- — 
speaker at a Fore-father’s Day dinner once attempted to 
make great sport of the writer for drawing this distinc- 
tion, yet the distinction is important, for it illustrates 
perfectly the popular misinformation on Pilgrim history. 

The exact facts are these: In the seventeenth century a 
witch-hunting delusion broke out in New England, which 
had broken out across the Atlantic years before. Its justi- 
fication was founded on the Mosaic code, ““Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.”’ By it nineteen lives were taken in 
Massachusetts, nine in Connecticut and three elsewhere, 
making thirty-one in all. This is sufficiently deplorable, 
but still it is far below the hundreds popularly supposed to 
have been sacrificed. 

The guilt of any age or country is to be judged by com- 
parison; now how was it elsewhere? In England, thirty 
thousand witches were put to death; in France, seventy- 
five thousand; in Germany, a hundred thousand. Even 
Blackstone, the Moses of the Commonwealth of England, 
defended the custom. Sir Matthew Hale, the most emi- 
nent and humane judge on the English bench sentenced 
many a witch to death; and Sir Thomas Browne, M.D., 
the devout author of “Religio Medici,” was the court’s 
expert medical advisor. This shows how it was in- 
trenched in English practice long before appearing in 
America. 

Moreover, the delusion lasted for a shorter time with 
us than with others. It was over and practically done 
with in Connecticut forty years before Salem, and Salem 
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itself confined the mischief to less than a single year, ges 
from March to September, 1692. How was it elsewhere? 
Witches were persecuted in England for fifty-three years 
after Connecticut had done with it. In Kirkcudbright, 
Scotland, a witch was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
as late as 1805. 

At the time of the Salem delusion only one spot in Con- 
necticut was affected, Fairfield, where four women were 
indicted in September, 1692, and 200 witnesses examined 
under a special court including Governor Treat at the 
head. Three were acquitted, one was condemned, but 
none were hanged. 

The number of executions in Connecticut is believed to 
be nine and possibly eleven, three other convictions were 
found but the court set aside the verdict. 

While we feel humiliated by the recital of these facts, 
yet again we must remember that history is to be judged 
on the basis of the time. Connecticut would be given a 
far higher mark for sense and sensibility than many a 
country in Europe of the same day. 

Moreover, “the suspects were apt to be cranky and un- 
balanced people, whose neighbors constituted themselves 
a vigilant committee to rid the community of trying char- 
acters.” This reminds us of the Ku Klux Klan of the 
present day, who act on precisely the same motives, and 
are just as liable to commit injustice on foolish or preju- 
dicial evidence as in the Connecticut of long ago. 

Furthermore, there is evidence that our ancestors had 
the “aftermind,’ or metanoia of the New Testament. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of this was the 
rising up ina Boston congregation of the venerable Judge 
Sewall, and confessing his sorrow and humiliation in 
having been misled by such a cruel delusion. But Con- 
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necticut juries consistently disagreed. Grand jurors 
threw out indictments with the endorsement, “Jgnora- 
mus,’ courts quashed the cases presented, and in Haddam 
an accused person actually collected damages for persecu- 
tion. Hutchinson’s declaration has never been contra- 
dicted, that “more have been put to death in a single 
county in England, in a short space of time, than have 
suffered in all New England from the first settlement to 
this time.” 

As a matter of fact, New England, and Connecticut 
with her, instead of being at the foot of the class, has the 
best, sanest, most humane record on the witch question 
of any locality in Christendom! 


Tue Bitur Laws 


Whenever a Connecticut Yankee hears reference to 
the Blue Laws, he puts his tongue in his cheek! The 
“Joke” is not on him, and he feels like retorting, “Tell 
that to the Marines!” 

For the Blue Laws legend comes into that long list of 
fictions, labeled, “Important, if true.’ There is a pictur- 
esque addition to the annals of Waterloo, that Wellington 
cried, “Up, Guards, and at them!”, but he never did. It 
is racy enough to be believed, that when Napoleon was 
asked, if he could ever have invaded England success- 
fully, he replied with the palindrome, “Able was I ere I 
saw Elba;” it is a pity to spoil it! So with the’ Blue Laws 
canard. 

The critics of Puritanism refer with great merriment 
to such prohibitions as these; “No man shall kiss his 
wife on the Sabbath day,” “No one shall run on the Sab- 
bath day,” ‘No one shall shave on the Sabbath day.” 
Horribile dictu! 
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Now the truth is, that the Blue Laws were partly 
written, partly copied from elsewhere, by the Rev. Samuel 
Peters of Hebron. He was a disgruntled Tory, who later 
was driven out by the Sons of Liberty, and revenged him- 
self by rushing into print. His literary effort was in the 
nature of retaliation on his persecutors, along with an 
endeavor to excite commiseration for himself as a mar- 
tyr, and so obtain a better living. It might have been said 
of his statements as of certain others, ‘““Some of them are 
new, and some are true; but those that are true are not 
new, and those that are new are not true.” Of the forty- 
five in Peters’ version, most are taken from Neal’s ‘“‘His- 
tory of New England,” and the greater number are true 
and perfectly reasonable to that age, being in fact the 
common legislation of contemporary communities. The 
severities, of which he makes-so much, were equally the 
penalties of England itself; yet he “loaded them all on a 
colony whose actual code was milder than most.” 

Peters evidently expected all this disclosure of Puri- 
tanic barbarity to be swallowed eagerly in London, where 
he published his book, “General History of Connecticut”’ 
In 1781, partly because of the Cavaliers’ despisement of 
anything Roundheaded, and mostly because of English 
readiness to discredit things American, which was long 
in dying. Dickens makes Tony Weller refer to it, when 
he alludes to a certain book of contemplated travel in this 
country as sure of success, if the author only “pitches 
into them strong enough.” In spite of which candid allu- 
sion to British prejudice, Dickens actually fell for it him- 
self in his own “American Notes.” Lowell pilloried the 
same bias in his remarkable essay “On a certain con- 
descension in foreigners.” Happily, the feeling to which 
Peters appealed has largely disappeared since 1914. 
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But the most amusing factor in the reverend author’s 
art was his playing Munchausen in a mischievous spirit. 
Probably he expected his “whoppers” to be taken in a 
Pickwickian sense, or else, as Professor Andrews of 
Yale declares, “he was kidding his readers in England.” 
For the tenor of his narrative may be judged from his 
story about the Connecticut River, which, he says, runs 
through a gorge at Bellows Falls so violently that one 
cannot force a crowbar into it. The reader who would 
believe that would believe anything! 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 

A decline in religious life began toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, some of which may have been due 
to the extreme strictness of Puritan laws; in 1738, Tim- 
othy Hutchinson at Columbia was required to make 
humble confession of sin for smiling in church. The de- 
moralizing influence of the wars, the demand for rigid 
self-examination, alike led to a spiritual chill. 

In this low ebb began a strong and rising tide, known 
as The Great Awakening; it began when Jonathan Ed- 
wards, son of Rev. Timothy Edwards of South Windsor, 
began preaching in December, 1734, at Northampton, 
the sermons which startled all New England. This move- 
ment spread not only through New England, but through 
the West and South. The most famous of these sermons 
was the one at Enfield, July 7, 1741, on “Sinners in the 
hands of an angry God,” from the simple text: ‘Their 
foot shall slide in due time.” Strong men were moved to 
hold on to the pillars of the church, in order to keep from 
sliding; looking at it from this late view-point, one can 
see, that, in spite of its hideous view of God, it was a 
strong stimulant to conscience, to the sense of responsi- 
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bility, to the need of doing something about religion. In 
justice to Edwards, it should be stated, that with rare 
eloquence and tenderness, and with unrivalled intellectual 
power, he preached also the redeeming power of the 
Saviour, and the joy of the Christian life. One can under- 
stand how if some member of a board of health with 
powerful imagination were to picture the fury of a bogy 
on the mountain, who would descend with fire and pesti- 
lence upon the village, unless the inhabitants cleared their 
premises, and lived a wholesome life; and further, how 
the ensuing consternation might make a sweeping hy- 
gienic reform, and a wonderful glow of health; and yet 
the whole movement might have been founded upon a 
false fancy. Jonathan Edwards may have travestied the 
true idea of God, but he pointed the way to Christ as un- 
mistakably as did John the Baptist; and that, after all, 
is the end of all preaching, no matter what the text or the 
structure of the sermon. 

The first excitement waned in a few years, but was re- 
newed in 1740 under George Whitfield, probably the 
world’s most forceful preacher since Peter the Hermit or 
Chrysostom the Golden-Mouthed. He had a marvellous 
voice, and a great dramatic power; it was said he could 
bring tears into the eyes simply by his way of pronouncing 
“Mesopotamia.”” He was then twenty-six years old, and 
had such intensity and personal magnetism, that “could 
empty the pocket of the cool Franklin, hold spell-bound 
the sceptical Hume, and out master the brilliant Garrick.” 

One famous passage is remembered by tradition, in 
which he pictured Gabriel as going forth upon his mission 
of blowing the horn for the judgment; but the preacher 
wishes to safeguard the case of one or more laggards in 
his congregation, by giving them a little more time. So, 
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Whitfield made a dramatic appeal, with all the realism 
and ardor of an agonized participant, “Stay, Gabriel, stay 
your horn!” The effect was electrical, and hundreds of 
the postponing sort made immediate decision. Here, 
again, the sane Christian mind can see illusion, the appeal 
to the imagination, and yet the whole transaction might 
fall under the category of things not wholly approved, 
which God uses for man’s awakening. “And things which 
are despised hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to naught the things that are.” 

But Whitfield was not a judicious man, nor one broad 
in mind. He became critical of those who disagreed with 
him, broke with the Wesleys on Calvinism, broke with 
Edwards on church decorum. He was followed by others 
still more intolerant, those who made appeal to the nerves, 
rather than to the heart and mind. The latter came to 
mistake excitability for true religion, and conducted serv- 
ices marked with great disorder. This could not fail to 
make the judicious grieve, and to stand apart from the 
whole movement. Whereupon there arose a division be- 
tween the “New Lights,” as they were called, and the “Old 
Lights,” leading to separation of church from church. 

A broad policy that would have included both ex- 
tremes was not immediately forthcoming. It is possible 
in our day and generation to recognize as brethren those 
who are most rigid in ritualistic devices on the one hand, 
and those who are as free from formal practices as the 
Salvation Army on the other, saying in a true sense, “For 
one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 
The infallible touchstones of any Christian body are com- 
monly accepted as these, “By their fruits, ye shall know 
them,” and “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
But it was not possible to observe these rules in early or 
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later Connecticut, nor have all Christians conformed to 
them even yet! So the controversy between the “New 
Lights” and the “Old Lights” continued until a later age 
brought about a community of feeling through partner- 
ship in the large concerns of the kingdom of God. 

The number received into the churches in the Great 
Awakening are estimated from ten thousand to fifty 
‘thousand. Great preachers and strong theologians came 
out of it, like the younger Edwards, Emmons, Hopkins, 
Bellamy, and Dwight. Other churches, like the Baptists, 
felt its powerful incentive; the Episcopalians added many 
more even than at any other period, whether because of 
its appeal, or by way of turning from the appeal. It has 
been compared to the Crusades, a time of confusion, with 
errors and some bitterness, stirring many indifferent 
minds, but actually bringing in a new era. It led toa 
“larger toleration, a more genial theology, an interest in 
education, missions and philanthropy, the passing of the 
parish despotism, and an uplift which promoted the Revo- 
lution.” Before the end of the century “Connecticut was 
taking the lead of all states in home missions.” 


CONNECTICUT PARSONS 


Among the settlers of New England during the first 
twenty years, were seventy-seven ministers, and sixteen | 
theological students, university men, representing the 
“worthiest stock of the mother country.” The proportion 
was so large as to occasion the remark of Cotton, “There 
was nothing cheap in New England but milk and minis- 
ters.” It was a fortunate thing for New England. They 
were, on the whole, the most forceful men of the com- 
munity. The parson was, as his name implied, “the per- 
son” of the village. We have seen how that Thomas 
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Hooker and John Davenport were in the front rank of 
Connecticut founders and statesmen, and they were not 
alone in their glory. : 

And here a correction may be made regarding the tra- 
ditional character of the Puritan divine. The Rev. Arthur 
Dimmesdale, for example, is not a fair representative of 
Puritan clergymen, and that work of genius, “The Scar- 
let Letter,” has unintentionally given a wrong impression 
of the clerical character. Dr. Hopkins (the accredited 
hero of Mrs. Stowe’s “The Minister’s Wooing,”’) is not 
the typical parson of New England either, and represents 
rather an unusual type of man, set apart to a realm wholly 
spiritual. 

Now, the truth is, that the Connecticut minister was, 
above all things, human, neighborly, practical, and a man 
of affairs. He was commonly apportioned land at his 
settlement, and was frequently no mean farmer. A Con- 
necticut deacon once observed, “Our minister gives so 
much attention to his farm and orchard that we get 
pretty poor sermons; but he is mighty movin’ in prayer 
in caterpillar and cankerworm time.” He was no physical 
weakling either, the pastor of the church in Ellington 
climbed to the top, and fell to the bottom of the meeting 
house tower, seventy feet, but picked himself up, and did 
not let the incident interfere with the day’s work. The 
Colonial parson was a famous manager, and his descend- 
ants have often taken conspicuous parts in commerce; 
fine examples of such Connecticut ministerial lineage may 
be found in William E. Dodge, and J. Pierpont Morgan. 

They were frankly human; they fell in love and courted 
the girl of their choice, like all other cavaliers. Jonathan 
Edwards’ love letter concerning Sarah Pierpont of New 
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Haven, written when he was only twenty, and she but 
thirteen, is one of the literary classics: 


They say there is a young lady in New Haven who is beloved 
of that great Being who made and rules the world, and that there 
are certain seasons, in which this great Being, in some way or 
other invisible, comes to her and fills her mind with exceeding 
sweet delight, and that she hardly cares for anything except to 
meditate on Him . . . She has a strange sweetness in her mind, 
and singular purity in her affections ; is most just and conscientious 
in all her conduct; and you could not persuade her to do anything 
wrong or sinful, if you would give her all the world, lest she should 
offend this great Being . . . She will sometimes go about from 
place to place, singing sweetly, and seems to be always full of 
joy and pleasure, and no one knows for what. She loves to be 
alone, walking in the fields and groves, and seems to have someone 
invisible always conversing with her. 


She was only seventeen when they married, but it was 
one of the most happy unions known in New England, 
and blessed with a large family. Even in mature age, 
Whitfield wrote after visiting them at Northampton: “A 
sweeter couple I have never seen.” It was a strongly en- 
dowed family, Jonathan Edwards, Jr., was second only 
to his father, and through their daughter Esther came 
that man of mark, though not of piety, Aaron Burr. 

They were a genial lot, and to this day it is hard to find 
better company than the Connecticut parsons! The 
morose reputation attributed to them was never a re- 
ality, and would have been offset, in any event, by the 
festive character of Colonial living, even in church affairs. 
Before the days of prohibition, spirits were used at all 
church dedications and celebrations, and in some instances 
the solemnities ended with that curious anomaly, known 
as “the ordination ball.” | 

They were frequently scholars, and always ardent pro- 
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moters of schools and education, of which Yale College 
is an instance. The story is told concerning the Rev. 
Thomas Parker, whose ministerial brethren visited him 
in remonstrance: ‘They spoke in English, and he replied 
in Latin, they took up the argument in Latin, and he 
answered in Greek, they continued it in Greek, and he 
fled to Hebrew. They followed him into Hebrew, and he 
clinched the matter in Arabic. This was truly a clincher 
for them.” While the above instance may owe something 
of its hyperbole to tradition, it is undoubtedly true that 
the ministers of Connecticut were men of learning and of 
ability to impart it. They were the academies and pre- 
paratory schools of the day, instructors of boys for col- 
lege and of young men for the ministry. Nor were they 
bookish and cloistered men only; John Wareham of Wind- 
sor was the first minister of New England to preach 
without notes, but he had many followers. 

Professor Fisher of Yale said of them: “The height 
of the pulpits . . . isa symbol of the elevation conceded to 
them by the people.” Dr. Bellamy of Bethlehem frankly 
corrected his choir, “You must try again, for it is impos- 
sible to preach after such singing.” This correction re- 
minds us of Dr. Walker’s remark in Hartford First, after 
certain musical ventures of the choir, “Let us resume 
divine worship by the singing of hymn No. 44.” 

Clerical wit has always been famous in Connecticut 
annals. A parishioner of Dr. Lyman Beecher appeared in 
Litchfield with a yoke of oxen as lean as Pharaoh’s kine: 
“What do you keep those oxen for?” said the Doctor. 
“To draw.” “Draw? Why they couldn’t draw Watt’s 
Hymns for Infant Minds down hill!’ In a certain dis- 
cussion, after stating his position, an opponent of Dr. 
Leonard Bacon declared, “ I never heard of such a thing 
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The Most Beautiful Spire in all New England. 


Spire of the Farmington Meeting-House. 
Built 1771; Captain Judah Woodruff, De- 
signer and Builder. The Spire was Built 
on the Level within the Tower and Raised 
as a Unit to its Present Place by What 
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in all my life;’ whereupon the genial Doctor retorted, 
“Mr. Moderator, I cannot allow his ignorance, however 
great, to offset my knowledge, however small.” 

They were quaint and original ofttimes. “Father Ship- 
man” of Eastern Connecticut, founder of the New Lon- 
don Historical Society, was a man sui generis; his hand 
writing had an insinuating way of looking plain and evi- 
dent, but nobody could read it, not even himself. He 
would go to town with a memorandum, and failing to 
decipher it, would stop a boy in the street and ask, “Boy, 
what does that look like?’ After labored scrutiny, the boy 
would say, “It looks like quinces.” “Oh, yes, thank you, 
boy, now I see; it is raspberries.’ Some were even more 
quaint than reverential; the Reverend Josiah Dwight of 
Woodstock once petitioned, “That they might so hitch 
their horses together on earth that they should never kick 
in the stables of everlasting salvation.” 

Their sermons enjoyed an attention not obtainable 
today, when newspapers, magazines, and post-offices com- 
pete with them on their own ground. They ranged 
through all grades and varieties; one sermon of Samuel 
Wakefield of Hartford contained fifty-six divisions; on 
the other hand, it was said of Eliot, the apostle to the 
Indians, “His preaching was so plain, that the very lambs 
might wade in, where elephants could swim.” 

Their influence on literature was very marked, not al- 
together in their own writings, which were by no means 
inconsiderable (Cotton Mather left three hundred and 
eighty-two publications, although his study door was 
adorned with the legend, “Be short.” ) but in stimulating 
the muse in their descendants. For the ministers of New 
England were largely responsible for her premiership in 
national literary life, and among the children of Puritan 
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parsons may be counted Emerson, Lowell, Bancroft, 
Parkman, Motley, Stedman, Hale, Halleck and Willis. 


THEOLOGY AND [HEOLOGIANS 


It is said that Connecticut “has produced more theolo- 
gians than all the rest of the country.” However, that may 
be, at the head of the list stands Jonathan Edwards, born 
in East Windsor, who had the ablest intellect in early 
American history, and, in spite of stern views on sin and 
its punishment, the most angelic character. His principal 
work was done in the parish of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, though he was in demand everywhere in New 
England, and preached often in Connecticut. One sees at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, the little room, scarce larger 
than a closet, where he wrote among his simple Indian 
parishioners his most famous work, entitled “An Essay 
on the Freedom of the Will.” I heard a reader of wide 
theological range declare once, that it was the only book 
he had ever found too deep for him to understand. It set 
forth a contention for the will’s freedom which Calvin 
himself would have delighted in; though Dr.-O. W. 
Holmes characterized it as defining “the freedom of a 
drop of water encased in a rock crystal.” He was called 
to the presidency of Princeton, and died the first year in 
office. 

Joseph Bellamy of Bethlehem was another famous de- 
fender of the faith. The little parish could not limit his 
fame, which reached across the sea, and led to his being 
given a doctorate by a Scotch university. Although solic- 
ited by a New York church to become its pastor, with 
promise of a great metropolitan career, he abided by the 
decision of the Council, which, while “deploring the melan- 
choly condition” of the city church, decided that he was 
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more needed in Connecticut. But Bethlehem was perhaps as 
good a place as Broadway for writing books, which he 
did, filling his “‘five foot shelf,” and turning his parsonage 
into a seminary. Man after man was received in that 
early “School of the Prophets,” and trained for the min- 
istry, better trained, perhaps, than some who have sat in 
class rooms under a faculty. Abelard of Paris, or Hopkins 
of Williamstown alone would make a university; also 
would make a man out of a man. One of Bellamy’s dis- 
tinguished pupils was Aaron Burr; tradition records that 
many a brilliant passage at arms occurred between stu- 
dent and master; but the young man decided eventually 
to model his life after Lord Chesterfield rather than after 
Doctor Bellamy. 

Jonathan Edwards, the younger, was another profound 
thinker. At his installation at Colebrook, the moderator 
of the Council, upon inviting its members to the examina- 
tion of the candidate, said: ‘Dive brethren, dive, the 
water is deep!” He had a marked influence in molding 
New England theology. So did Dr. Samuel Hopkins, 
born in Waterbury, 1721, the first minister in New Eng- 
land to oppose slavery, the hero of Mrs. Stowe’s romance, 
and the founder of the so-called “Hopkinsian Theology.” 
Nathaniel Emmons, born in East Haddam, though living 
most of his life in Franklin, Massachusetts, was another 
profound thinker and profuse writer, who left his stamp 
on the theological thought of New England. 

It is worthy of notice that, while all these men were 
strict Calvinists, and added materially to the “body of 
divinity” passing under his name, they were careful to 
develop the full value of man’s choice; and along with it, 
the softer aspects of that inscrutable problem, the joint- 
working of the human and divine wills. While Calvin 
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followed Augustine, and both professed to follow St. 
Paul, the New England theologians aimed to clarify the 
great doctrine, make it more human, and “leave a better 
taste in the mouth.” This brought our Connecticut 
thinkers in sharp contrast with the uncompromising atti- 
tude of Princeton. New England generally has not acceded 
to the Princetonian inferential doctrines of imputation of 
Adam’s sin, or of his federal headship, or of a limited 
’ atonement, or of the quid pro quo theory, or of the damna- 
tion of any infant. Of the “five points of Calvinism” 
it has accepted only the first and last without reserve, 
namely predestination and the perseverance of the saints. 

It is singular how well versed our fathers were, withal, 
in the subtleties of theology. Sermons were discussed at 
the noon hour oftener than with us, and, in the absence 
of other literature, furnished more often the subjects of 
thought. We learn that discussions even entered the family 
circle; when a caller at the parsonage inquired anxiously 
if the minister were in, the little maid replied, “No, my 
father is out, but 1f you have called to inquire about your 
soul, you may come right in; for I understand the whole 
plan of salvation.” The subtleties and distinctions of doc- 
trines were not unknown to them. There was a school 
of thought at Yale and another at East Windsor, each 
known by its leader, the one as ““Taylorism,” the other 
as “Tylerism.” And, just as when the Council of Nicea 
separated on the words homo-ousios or homoi-ousios (“of 
the same nature” or “of the like nature”), and it was 
said, “An iota divided them,” so in Connecticut, a letter 
divided them, it was the letter ‘“‘a’’! 

However, during all this polemical period, the atmos- 
phere was mollified by more or less humor. The latter 
is always the very balm of Gilead for intellectual sword- 
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play. When Dr. Nettleton was conducting an evange- 
listic campaign in Salisbury, some one asked him that 
traditional question, ““Can a man be saved, unless he is 
willing to be damned for the glory of God?” And the 
shrewd doctor replied, that, in his opinion, “if a man 
were wiling to be damned, he would be!” Mr. Farrand 
of Canaan, was a witty controversialist. Someone wrote 
a book to reconcile the Calvinistic theology with its rival, 
and asked him if he thought it would be successful in so 
doing. He replied, that the fate of the book would be 
like that of a wolf, who found himself between two rams, 
and said, “I can get either one of you I choose, but the 
one who reaches me first will be spared.” Whereupon 
both rushed upon him, and in the ensuing collision the 
wolf was crushed. . 

The problem of free will was much mooted by the 
Methodists, when they first toured the State (above a cen- 
tury ago; and certainly with the man in the street, in 
distinction from the man in the study, they won the 
verdict. Henry Ward Beecher, a Litchfield-reared min- 
ister, gave offense to the Presbyterians in his familiar 
definition, ‘““The elect are whosoever will; the non-elect 
are whosoever wont.” This disposal of the dilemma was 
matched by a certain colored divine, who was asked to 
explain the matter of election. “Brethren,” said he, “It 
is this way. The Lord, you know, is always voting for a 
man; and the devil, you know, is always voting against 
him. Then bimeby the man himself votes, and that breaks 
the tie!” 

In the controversy on probation after death, which 
animated several meetings of the American Board forty 
vears ago, I heard Dr. Parker of Hartford tell on the 
platform of overhearing a tipsy party inveigh against 
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the gathering as follows: “Those Congregationalists 
ought to be shot; they have queered us out of Sunday 
sport, they have tried to trick us out of liquor, and now 
they’ve gone in there to discuss prohibition after death!” 

My own opinion is, that some Connecticut controversy 
has been inspired by mere intellectual exhilaration. They 
say that in Scotland nothing is so enjoyed by the natives 
as a trial for heresy. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon once 
remarked at Saratoga, ‘“We used to hear from our grand- 


mothers: 
Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to. 


but all good Christian souls have the same nature and the 
same delight.” 

However, that may be, it is certain that Connecticut 
theologians have lived together with mutual tolerance, if 
not fraternization. The controversial spirit between 
churches, also, is altogether a thing of the past. In this 
respect they have but observed the characteristic note of 
the whole Connecticut history which is Moderation. And, 
while the United States census, last collective report, 1916, 
credits us with 1,455 organizations, in more than twenty- 
five varieties, it is probable that no people in the nation 
have lived together more tolerantly, or have subscribed 
more fully to that genial concession, “Let every man be 
happy in his own way!” 

Coming down to a later era than the Calvinistic, Horace 
Bushnell of Hartford exerted a powerful and ameliorat- 
ing influence on theology, above that of any religious 
thinker of his age. His “Moral Influence Theory of the 
Atonement,” though savagely attacked by Princeton, and 
even by his own brethren of Fairfield West, exerted, and 
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still exerts, great force in theology. He had a powerful 
mind, with the style of a poet, conjoined with a loving 
character, he was the idol of his church and city, after 
whom the most beautiful park in the State, crowned with 
the capitol building, is named, Bushnell Park. It was said 
of him, “So felicitous was he in expression, that whatever 
subject he treated, whether it was New England customs 
or the personality of Christ, it became a thing of art.” 
His most distinguished works were ‘“‘God in Christ” and 
“Christ in Theology.” 

There are others who might be worthily mentioned for 
their learning, influence, administration, or impress on the 
church, having made possibly a greater contribution to 
the Kingdom of God than some of the theologians here 
treated. Bishop John Williams, for example, was a man 
of strong views and of equal ability to present them, who 
had a hand in the establishment and training of his 
church, above that of any other of his age. Stephen Olin, 
the president of Wesleyan, was as able a thinker and as 
eloquent a preacher as any man in Connecticut, during 
his all too short career. But such men are not treated here, 
because their labors do not fall under the head of theology. 

Theology is not to be dismissed with a sneer, although 
many have fallen into the cynicism of Omar: 


Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about ; but evermore 

Came out at the same door wherein I went. 


Yet theology is not logomachy; it is vigorous thought, 
inspires vigorous feeling. It was a theological discussion 
on the way to Emmaus that made two men’s hearts burn 
within them. 
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Moreover, if we are going to disparage theology at all, 
we must disparage every kind alike. Yet every man has 
his theology; Edwards had his, and Mohammed his, and 
Ingersoll his; only, it is to be observed, one theology 
differs from another theology in glory. 

Without attempting to decide the albedo of every Con- 
necticut theologian, it is our reverent conviction that they 
contributed much light to the understanding of the divine 
mysteries ; and, in some worthy sense, each may have been 
able to exclaim with the astronomer, “I am thinking the 
thoughts of God after Him.” 


CoNNEcTICUT Divinity SCHOOLS 


Connecticut not only produced theologians but theo- 
logical schools. The earliest were found in the parsonages 
of certain ministers, like Bellamy of Bethlehem, who 
trained sixty students; John Smalley of New Britain, who 
trained a hundred; and there were others, each of whom, 
not only filled a chair in the curriculum, but, as Dr. 
Holmes would say, “‘a whole settee.” 

Not only so, but long before the establishment of a 
specific theological department in the colleges, each of 
them was, in effect, a divinity school. Nearly half of 
Yale graduates of the first fifty years were ministers, and 
a large part of the college instruction was of a theological 
cast. The same was true of Trinity College; it trained 
many a man for holy orders before a separate divinity 
school was established. Cheshire Academy, founded 1801, 
at first called Seabury College, was intended to train Epis- 
copal clergy, and was only prevented from becoming a 
stronghold of academic and theological learning by its 
supposedly dangerous proximity to Yale, only thirteen 
miles away. Wesleyan University was at first a resort 
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for training young ministers, and for a considerable 
period that was a marked feature of her scholastic life. 
Theological instruction and even the study of Hebrew 
and Greek were given at the Baptist academy at Suffield, 
the Connecticut Literary Institute. But, in process of 
time, the demand arose in all these centers of learning for 
a distinct theological school, with specific instruction by 
expert scholars; and, as a result, three of them came into 
being. 

The first was the Yale Divinity School, founded in 
1822, during the administration of President Day. It had 
the good fortune to secure the services of the scholarly 
and eloquent Nathanael W. Taylor, who impressed his 
vigorous personality alike upon school and Common- 
wealth. For years it occupied the north building in the 
Old Brick Row, until it acquired, fifty years later, build- 
ings of its own; they are situated on the northwest corner 
of College and Elm Streets. The school was always re- 
garded as of a liberal, though not a radical order. It 
gained fame through the establishment of the Lyman 
Beecher Lecture Course on preaching, which has been 
filled by eminent ministers, from all communions, and 
from across the sea, beginning with Henry Ward Beecher 
himself. The writer while himself a college under-grad- 
uate, heard the great pulpit orator address the students, 
and remembers the wit and humor that characterized the 
question box, as well as Beecher’s many and racy side- 
remarks. When a student ventured to ask, “Why are 
there not more of the old-time long pastorates?” his 
reply was, “Largely divine mercy.” The hall being 
thronged to suffocation by the ladies of New Haven, Mr. 
Beecher stated that, ‘under the circumstances, he was 
constrained to announce, that the only ladies, to be ad- 
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mitted hereafter were those, who were ministers’ wives, 
or those who wanted to be!” 

For years Yale Divinity School ranked next after An- 
dover, which was founded fourteen years before it, both 
in numbers and strength. There were four men particu- 
larly who gave character to the school, for their solid 
learning and personal worth, familiarly known as “The 
Old Guard;” they were Leonard Bacon, in Church Polity; 
George P. Fisher, in Church History; Timothy Dwight, 
in Greek; and Samuel Harris, in Theology. 

It is not my purpose to attempt any adequate review 
of the School, nor even dilate upon such features of its 
life as the sending out of the famous “Iowa Band,” or 
the founding of its unequalled Missionary Library, suffice 
it to say that it has had an honored career, and is today in 
the height of its vigor. 

The Berkeley Divinity School began as a theological de- 
partment of Trinity College in 1851. It was the child of 
the President, John Williams, afterward Bishop of Con- 
necticut, a man of amazing force, and the originator of 
many plans for his diocese. Three years later a charter 
was granted for the school as a separate institution; it 
was located at Middletown, and a large building was 
erected. Bishop Williams served as head of the school 
for forty-five years, until his death in 1899. Probably 
the affections of its students centered quite as much upon 
Professor Samuel Hart as upon any one man in the life 
of the institution. He was familiarly known as “Sammy,” 
but that did not detract from the respect and devotion 
held for him in school, community and Connecticut. He 
was for years the custodian of the authorized version 
of the Prayer Book, and one of the impressive events 
of the national Convocation was to see him reverently 
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BeLFry TOWER OF THE UNITED CHURCH, ON NEW HAVEN GREEN. 
Erected 1813-1815, David Hoadley (1774-1844) a native of Waterbury, architect. 
This design is Hoadley’s masterpiece and one of the most admired specimens 
of colonial architecture in America. 
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carry forward and present to the ecclesiastical body that 
treasure, with the same solemnity that invested Moses, 
when he presented to the Chosen People-the tables writ 
with the finger of God! 

Provision of a generous kind has been made from time 
to time for a spacious library; the buildings have been 
enlarged, and an adequate endowment has been sought 
for. More than six hundred men have graduated from 
the school and taken Holy Orders. The faculty has been 
enlarged from time to time, and now includes ten pro- 
fessors, and eighteen instructors and lecturers. It is a 
decided pillar and asset of Episcopacy in the State. 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation is a name apply- 
ing to the latest theological institute of the State, though 
its history goes back to an earlier school of the year 
1833. On that date thirty-six Connecticut Congrega- 
tional ministers met in East Windsor, organized The Pas- 
toral Union, and founded the Theological Institute of 
Connecticut, intended to be a conservator of orthodoxy. 

For a while the attitude of East Windsor and New 
Haven was polemical, New Haven being regarded by its 
rival as too liberal, and vice versa East Windsor was too 
conservative. The trustees and faculty of the latter were 
required to subscribe to a certain creed, written by The 
Pastoral Union, and intended by its promoters to “hold 
fast the form of sound words,” as well as “the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints.’’ While the 
creed is now interpreted in a large-minded way, it was 
at first felt to be restraining, being aimed against what 
the ‘“Tylerites” called laxity, and the “Taylorites” called 
freedom! 

East Windsor Hill was never a place of easy access, 
and in 1865 the Institute moved to Hartford. It was a 
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venturesome step, and the years spent in the obscurity 
of Prospect Street were those of waiting. At length the 
institution began to acquire the interest and munificence 
of Hartford citizens, who built for it the commodious 
Hosmer Hall on Broad Street, and the Case Memorial 
Library. In 1885 the corporate name was changed to 
The Hartford Theological Seminary and a larger future 
began to open to it. 

The first noteworthy feature was the addition of The 
Springfield School for Christian Workers, which was 
joined to it in 1903, and its name changed to The Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy. This is intended to 
be a training place for skilled workers in the Kingdom of 
God, outside of the ordained ministry, such as superin- 
tendents, field secretaries, managers of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, or of missionary organizations, which professions 
are certain to play a large role in the near future, owing 
to the enlarging scope of Christian activity. 

In 1911 was added The Kennedy School of Missions, 
an institution for the better training of missionary 
leaders at home and abroad. Already the Kennedy School 
has served various branches of the church in America, 
Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries and Canada. 
The constituency is both international and interdenomi- 
national. These three bodies were united in 1913 under 
the corporate name of The Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion. 

A beautiful site has been acquired for the three schools 
in the residential section of the city; an architectural plan 
of stately proportion has been adopted, calling for the 
erection of eight buildings, of which the first or Woman’s 
Hall is ready, the second, the Administration Building, 
is under construction; the whole to cost about $1,200,000, 
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Thus, Connecticut will have in its capital city something 
like a University of Religion. 


ConNEcCTICUT RELIGIOUS CHARACTER 


As the Connecticut church and town were alike cut off 
from the outside world, knowing little of their neighbors, 
less of other colonies, and almost nothing of Europe, there 
developed a spirit of individualism and local self-suff- 
ciency. Admirable as this was, it did not favor team- 
work, and the State was long deficient in the making of 
highways, ferries, bridges, the clearing of rivers, and 
other enterprises pro bono publico. It was a poor colony, 
and hard money was scarce. “The age of homespun” has 
been extolled by Dr. Horace Bushnell, but Connecticut 
did not begin to thrive until spinning and other arts were 
done by wholesale in industrial centers, and not all on one 
farm. Manufacture developed co-operation, and stimu- 
lated the marvellous inventions of the State. 

But isolation did favor the development of stalwart 
character, it trained able men, of whom no colony had a 
larger proportion. Henry Clay Trumbull contends, with 
many facts and figures, that the 26 towns of Litchfield 


‘ County, for example, furnished more men of the first 


magnitude than any other similar area in Christendom! 
In law, it produced under Judge Reeve the first law school 
in the nation, training a thousand students, including 
John C. Calhoun. In theology, it maintained divinity 
schools at Bethlehem and Goshen, and produced such 
theologians as Bellamy, Backus, Beecher, Bacon, and 
Bushnell, that swarm of B’s, that fed their people with 
honey out of the flinty rock; also, Bishop Huntington, 
Bishop Janes, and President Finney. John Mason once 
said of Backus, called from Bethlehem to the presidency 
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of Hamilton College: “I saw a man up in Connecticut, 
who had half a bushel of brains!” 

According to Professor Andrews of Yale, there grew 
up out of-the Pilgrim polity a corresponding political self- 
management, entirely at peace with itself, and producing 
a larger number of people familiar with the ballot, viva 
voce vote, or show of hands than any other. He calls it 
a government “far in advance of anything that existed 
in the world of their day.” 

It was this addiction to self-management, combined 
with the moderate circumstances of her people, that gave 
a certain strong character to Connecticut’s people. Wash- 
ington remarked, on visiting Hartford, the general un- 
pretentious character of the homes in the State. The im- 
pression on his mind was that of no great wealth, no 
great want, as if indeed they had inherited the blessing 
prayed for by Agur, the son of Jakeh, “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me.” 
In this respect Connecticut approached more nearly to 
Scotland than any other country, and produced a similar 
type of simple and sturdy character. 

I emphasize this trait, because the State has strangely 
been given a reputation that does not belong to it. The 
legend of the wooden nutmeg, which never had any 
foundation in fact, simply originates from the extraordi- 
nary inventive spirit inherent in her industrial life, of 
which Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, and the Monitor are ex- 
amples. If a botanical name were to be given to the Con- 
‘necticut Plantation at all, it should be “The Charter Oak 
State.” For the history that surged around that oak, and 
the indomitable spirit that animated it, are far more truly 
characteristic of the little Commonwealth. But, on the 
whole, that name which grew out of her experience, 
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joined with her moderation of spirit and simplicity of 
living is the one by which she is best known, The Land of 
Steady Habits. This steadiness has shown itself not only 
in an habitual “‘middle of the road policy” in church and 
state affairs, but in her consistent loyalty in great na- 
tional concerns. It is exhibited in her business life as 
well. It is significant that her capital city has developed, 
more than any other one place in the nation, the art and 
practice of insurance, whose very genius is that of avoid- 
ing hazards and placing responsibility on the average ex- 
perience. Insurance is a forcible illustration of Connec- 
ticut’s reliance on “‘steady habits.” 

Connecticut character has also been avowedly religious; 
not ina Pharisaic or formal sense, but in a quiet and un- 
mistakable manner her public functions are imbued with 
reverence. We have not followed the example of our 
northern neighbor in using on public documents the for- 
mula, “God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” 
but the spirit of that invocation is native to us. It begins 
with the motto chosen by the State, “Qui transtulit sus- 
tinet’ which, to my mind, far surpasses any other. 
Maine’s “Dirigo” and New York’s “Excelsior” are some- 
what pretentious, and savor of self esteem; so does Cali- 
fornia’s “Eureka.” The Bay State’s reference to the 
sword is academic and the thought very involved. South 
Carolina’s reference to immortality (“Dum spiro spero”’) 
is pious but inappropriate; Connecticut’s motto expresses 
just what a state should, no reference to self, all reference 
to God, “He who brought us over will sustain.” A similar 
allusion to things above this commonplace life may be 
found in the motto, which was engraven on the Groton 
monument, and is expressive of the character of the sons 
of Connecticut who died there, “Zebulon and Naphtali 
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were a people who jeoparded their lives unto the death 
in the high places of the field.” 

What is the last distinguishing characteristic of Con- 
necticut? Some will say it is the land of isms, “of long 
haired men and short haired women.” Jeremiah S. Black 
of Buchanan’s cabinet profoundly distrusted us, declaring 
that ‘‘you can do nothing with a New Englander, unless 
you catch him young!” A current anecdote runs, “I hear 
that Jones has bought a farm in Windham; what does he 
expect to raise there?” “Theories!” 

But I venture to state that, in my judgment, the charac- 
teristic of Connecticut is the grace of giving. She has 
gone out of her way to promote it. She is the Alma Mater 
of some of those great corporations which exist for the 
purpose of giving, of which the American Board for 
Foreign Missions is a conspicuous example. When its 
charter was applied for in Massachusetts it was opposed 
by a legislator named Crowningshield, on the ground that 
it was ‘“‘a scheme to export religion out of the country, 
while everybody knows that we have little enough at 
home.” Aye, it is more than that, Mr. Crowningshield, 
it is a scheme to export treasure and lives, for a reason 
thou canst not fathom. As St. Francis of Assisi was able 
to transform the love songs of Italy into hymns of Divine 
praise, so the devout New Englander can use the very 
language of Juliet as a declaration of faith, looking up 
unto his Lord to say: 


My bounty is !as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to Thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 


The oldest home missionary society in the nation is 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut, formed in 1798. 
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The oldest foreign missionary society had its first meeting 
on her soil, the American Board. Her people have been 
trained to give as few commonwealths in the world, and 
from many a college in the West there is a pathway worn 
to her doors. 

During the bitter days of Valley Forge, Washington 
appealed to the Council of Safety at Lebanon for relief 
from his desperate straits, and placing $200,000 with 
Colonel Champion and Peter Colt, they bought “live 
beef,” which the Colonel drove himself three hundred 
miles, in the dead of winter, to Valley Forge. It saved the 
day. The first instalment was devoured in five days. And 
Connecticut was given gratefully a new name by that 
famished army; she was called ‘The Provision State.” 
Even so, to the many who are famishing for the word of 
God, or who are shivering in the Valley of Despair, little 
Connecticut has often made the same traditional record, 
that of being “The Provision State.” 

The public men of Connecticut have been noted for 
their piety combined with efficiency. Washington said 
of Putnam, “You seem to have the faculty of infusing 
your own industrial spirit into all the workmen you em- 
ploy.” When the message of Congress reached him, Put- 
nam paraded his division, had it read, and then had all 
the troops shout three times “Amen!” The Governor of 
Connecticut, on the enlistment of nine regiments of the 
Connecticut Line exclaimed: ‘March on; this shall be 
your warrant, May the God of the armies of Israel be 
your leader!” On the advance of the British to Hoyt’s 
Hill, near Bethel, a solitary horseman appeared, and, 
looking back, as if an army were at hand, he rose in his 


-stirrups, waved his sword, and exclaimed in a voice of 
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thunder, “Halt the whole universe! Break off by king- 
doms!” 

Governor Trumbull of Lebanon was profoundly reli- 
gious; his vision was clear and far reaching; his charac- 
ter calm and steadfast. Washington leaned upon him, 
and said to his staff so frequently, “Let us consult Brother 
Jonathan,” that the ringing expression became proverbial, 
and furnished the name for the United States itself. As 
for that young schoolmaster of New London, who counted 
not his life dear unto himself, it has been magnified more 
than the thousand he craved on the gallows to be able to 
devote to his country: 


And from fame-leaf and angel-leaf 
The name of Hale shall burn! 


SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY 

Strange to say, slavery existed in Connecticut for two 
hundred years, beginning with 1639, when there is a 
record of a boy from Dutch Guiana held in servitude at 
Hartford. Even John Davenport and Edward Hopkins 
held slaves, the excuse given being the same as afterwards 
used in the South, “It is a blessing to exchange heathen 
Africa for Christian America on any terms!” 

Judge Reeve of Litchfield Law School fame states, that 
the slave was treated fairly well, manumission made easy, 
his life secured by law as that of a free man, and a slave 
was capable even of holding property as a legatee. During 
the Revolution slaves were given their freedom on condi- 
tion of military service, and many displayed superior 
bravery. At the storming of Fort Griswold, opposite New 
London, during Benedict Arnold’s raid, when the British 
officer asked Colonel Ledyard, “Who commands this 
fort?” The latter courteously replied, handing him his 
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sword, “I did, but you do now;” accepting which, the 
British officer ran him through. A Continental negro 
named Lambert, immediately fell upon and killed the 
murderer, only to fall himself, pierced by thirty-three 
bayonet wounds. 

In 1756 there were in Connecticut 3,636 slaves, one to 
every thirty-five whites. In 1800 there were 4,330, or 
one in fifty-nine. The number rose slightly subsequently, 
but not in proportion to the population. 

A curious custom arose among them of electing a 
Black governor, for whom the whole colored population 
turned out on inauguration day, giving him literally “the 
time of his life.” As one described it, “The great Mogul 
himself never assumed an air of more perfect self im- 
portance.” “Governor Cuff” held office from 1756 to 
1766. The custom lasted to 1860. 

-But sentiment against slavery, and later against the 
slave power, began to form early in Connecticut. The 
first act was that of 1774, that no slaves should be brought 
thereafter into the Colony. In 1784 it was resolved, that 
no child born in servitude should be held beyond the age 
of twenty-five. In 1788 the General Association of Min- 
isters pronounced against the slave trade, and in the fol- 
lowing year sea captains were prohibited from engaging 
in it anywhere. As late as 1848 an Act of Emancipation 
was passed, though there were but six slaves in the State 
at that time. 

Positive action for the creation of public opinion re- 
sulted in the formation, in 1790, of the Connecticut Anti- 
Slavery Society, with President Stiles of Yale at its head; 
and forty-three years later the New Haven Anti-Slavery 
Society was formed, based on immediate abolition. 
Among its leading spirits was the Rey. Samuel J. May, a 
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born reformer, pastor of the Unitarian Church in Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut. 

The discussion of slavery was not always conducted in 
parliamentary terms. Even down to the outbreak of the 
Civil War there was an intensity of feeling beyond any- 
thing known in present politics. The word “abolition” 
became as hateful to some as any term of reproach in the 
dictionary. I remember hearing at the polls, when a 
school boy, the most riotous and abusive language em- 
ployed over “the damned nigger” and his advocate “the 
black Republican!” One of the sensational features of 
the campaign, which Henry Wilson, in his “Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power,” classes with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
in giving publicity to the cause, was the endeavor of a 
young Quakeress, Prudence Crandall of Canterbury, to 
open a school there for colored girls in 1833. The attempt 
was met by stormy opposition; legislative aid was invoked 
and a statute passed, that no school for colored youth 
should be started in any town, without consent of the 
selectmen. Canterbury received the news with cannon, 
bon-fires and bells. Miss Crandall was summoned to 
court, and, being without bail, spent one night in jail, 
which fact eventually created a martyr-sentiment in her 
favor. The school was suppressed and she left the town. 
Fifty years afterwards, when she was above eighty, the 
State discovered her whereabouts in the West, and voted 
her an honorable pension of four hundred dollars a year 
for life. Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 

But the little State was destined to have a large share 
in the downfall of the slave power, through four unusual, 
picturesque and forcible factors. 

The first was the writing of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” by 
a Connecticut woman, born in Litchfield, Harriet Beecher 
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Stowe. The effect of its publication was tremendous; two 
million copies were sold, and it was translated into forty 
languages. It was read eagerly, though with bitterness, 
in the South itself. It touched the imaginative side of 
humanity, and brought others to stand side by side with 
the afflicted; it may be remembered that its alternative 
title was “Life among the Lowly.”” Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
said to Mrs. Stowe, concerning the excitement she stirred 
up, “They have left me now and are after you!” The book 
gave publicity to the subject in the most dramatic form. 
The second factor, which I venture to name, also ema- 
nated from Congregational hands; it was a little treatise, 
in pamphlet form, on Slavery, written by Dr. Leonard 
Bacon. It was so sound, sane, and sensible that it at- 
tracted the attention of Abraham Lincoln, who later told 
Dr. Bacon in person, that it was the code and creed by 
which he guided his own course in the Slavery question. 
Who can tell what an influence that little Connecticut 
treatise had as wielded by the master hand of Lincoln? 
The third factor was John Brown of Connecticut 
“Ossawatomie Brown” of Kansas, a stalwart leader in 
the struggles for liberty in that “bleeding state,” and the 
fanatical insurrectionist of Harper’s Ferry. His house 
is still standing in Torrington, preserved as a memorial 
of the great crusade. The writer often sees it, and his 
imagination pictures that stalwart frame bending to the 
homely chores of the farm; he has felt a certain thrill, 
also, in seeing the monument erected on the bank of the 
Potomac, where against impossible odds that strong man 
held the fort. The Harper’s Ferry enterprise was chimer- 
ical, it was hair-brained, it was an attempt to right a 
wrong in an iniquitous way; but heroic, sincere, it was. 
After the trial, Governor Wise of Virginia testified with 
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undisguised admiration: “A braver man I never saw!” 
The effort failed; it was generally condemned; but it 
gave a great impetus to “the irrepressible conflict,” and 
the spirit of it was enshrined in that song by which the 
soldiers tramped: . 


His soul goes marching on! 


A fourth great and dramatic factor in the Anti-Slavery 
crusade was the eloquence and daring spirit of another 
Connecticut character, Henry Ward Beecher. Plymouth 
pulpit was a high tower in the nation, from which radiated 
waves of powerful protest and persuasive appeal. In the 
darkest days of the Civil War, when victory hung in the 
balance, and the recognition of the Confederacy by Eng- 
land and France seemed imminent, Beecher made a tour 
of Great Britain, and single-handed turned back the tide, 
winning the heart of the great working masses for the 
side of freedom. 

Finally, the cause of liberty was won by the military 
work of soldiers, Connecticut doing her full share, en- 
listed under the zeal of that famous “War Governor” and 
devoted Christian, Wm. A. Buckingham. The 19th Con- 
necticut Volunteers, the “Mountain County” regiment 
of the State, coming from the writer’s own habitat, old 
Litchfield, stirs a pathetic feeling in the heart; for, in 
their first encounter, the dashing charge at Cold Harbor, 
more men were lost in a few seconds, in proportion to 
the number engaged, than in any other single incident of 
the War. 

Verily, Connecticut, her ministers, and her church peo- 
ple, had a conspicuous part in making America “the land 
of the free!” 
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TEMPERANCE REFORMATION 


As early as 1643 complaint arose of a traffic in spirits 
on the river; and in 1647 it was ordered that no one should 
stop at a tavern for drink more than “‘half an hower att 
a time,” while the inn keeper was restrained from selling 
to any outside the house, “unless they bring a note!’ 
Possibly, this stringent condition was meant to bar out 
those already too fuddled to write! Serious trouble arose 
at once from selling fire-water to the Indians, and in 1654 
the first restrictive act was passed, under penalty of five 
pounds for a pint. The same year appears the prohibition 
of rum, with the alternative definition, or nickname, of 
“kill-devil.” In 1703 an order was passed against allow- 
ing young men, apprentices or negroes to have drink, 
without special order from the master. 

Great difficulty was experienced from the first in the 
control of those smooth and slippery citizens, the tavern 
keepers. The business of bar-keeping seems to have de- 
veloped a sly and soulless nature peculiar to itself. It 
debauches a man’s conscience, makes him a head-master 
of a school of young drunkards, and possessor of a stony 
heart, indifferent to the fate of the tippler and his home. 
Eventually the business came under the bar-sinister, was 
shunned by the great majority of self-respecting business 
men, and became so disreputable, that Wets and Drys 
alike united in the anti-saloon crusade, under the slogan, 
“The Saloon Must Go.” 

The matter is alluded to at this point, because the great 
opposition to temperance legislation came through the or- 
ganized forces of bar-keepers and liquor producers. They 
furnished the brains of the opposition and the sinews of 
war. For years they maintained an expensive lobby in 
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the Legislature, and stood behind law-breakers and license 
evaders with the support of legal talent. 

Now, from the seventeenth century on, much of the 
legislation had to do with the regulation of the traffic; 
there were fines for selling to drunkards, fines for selling 
to the poor, fines for selling in quantity. In 1712 it was 
ordered that no one should recover at law for drink sold. 
In 1716 it was required that on the door of every tavern 
should be posted the names of all who were under the ban, 
because of their dissolute habits; from which, possibly, 
was derived the custom of “Posting” a delinquent debtor 
in the modern club! In 1755 was brought in the device 
of putting the licensee under a bond. In 1821 the select- 
men were given powers to admonish the intemperate, and 
to forbid sale to them. As late as 1875 this was revised 
to the extent that anyone might complain that his father, 
mother, husband, wife, or child, was “‘addicted,” and the 
liquor dealer prohibited from furnishing liquor thereto; 
violation meant revocation of the license. 

— In 1854 a law was passed which was substantially the 
same as the Maine Law, according to which the sale or 
umanufacture of liquor was prohibited, but not the im- 
portation of liquors under the authority of the United 
States. At first the enforcement was strict; in 1855 the 
Windham County jail was tenantless, and was advertised 
torent. The excitement of the Civil War with its demoral- 
ization, along with the massed opposition of the cities, 
brought the Maine Law into disrepute, and in 1872 to 
1874 the so-called Local Option Law was passed, per- 
mitting license or no license, according to the vote of the 
town. Half of the towns and nearly all the cities embraced 
the license custom. 

In all this crusade varied measures and co-operations 
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have been made. The Connecticut Temperance Union was 
an organized effort, continuing until this day, to promote 
the principles involved in the cause, and to oppose the 
activity of the liquor lobby of the Legislature. Fraternal 
orders were formed, like the Washingtonians and the 
Good Templars, which did their share. There was even 
developed a Prohibition Party, whose zeal accomplished 
little more than a division of the temperance vote. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union had some influ- 
ence in the State, but never obtained the force acquired 
in Ohio. The greatest measure ever procured was the 
adoption of the law requiring temperance instruction in 
the public schools. But the real power behind all this 
movement came from the churches, and the history of it 
is as follows: 

The first step in the temperance cause was the im- 
pression made on the public mind by a sermon of 
Reverend Ebenezer Porter of Washington in 1806, on 
the discovery of a man lying dead in the snow with a 
bottle of spirits at his side. At the time the most un- 
bounded license was given everywhere to the use of liquor. 
It was given in all families, in all harvest fields, at ship- 
yards and on fishing smacks; it was freely partaken of 
at weddings and funerals, at ministerial calls, and even at 
ordinations; it was looked upon as a universal panacea in 
sickness. It was supposed to help the lawyer plead, the 
minister preach, the physician heal. Yet not a family 
could be found in which there were not victims to its 
effect, while drunkenness marked every village. 

Roused by the sermon of Mr. Porter, the South Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to inquire into the evil, and 
report a remedy. In 1811 the Committee reported that 
the evil was spreading, but no remedy was feasible. 
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Reverend Lyman Beecher, recently installed at Litchfield, 
moved that the Committee be discharged and a new one 
appointed. He was made the chairman, and immediately 
reported, that there was a remedy, it lay in “the universal 
disuse of spiritous liquors by all good men and Chris- 
tians.” 

Fifteen years after that, Lyman Beecher preached his 
famous ‘‘Six Sermons” at Litchfield, which were printed 
and widely scattered; they had a mighty influence on the 
church and world, and led to the formation of The 
American Temperance Society. In 1829 the Congrega- 
tional minister of Haddam delivered an address, ““Putnam 
and the Wolf, or the Monster Destroyed,” a picturesque 
title and a ringing discourse, of which thousands of copies 
_ were printed, giving another impulse to the cause. 

At first the cause in Connecticut was sustained chiefly 
by the Congregational ministers; later the Baptists came 
into it. The Methodists then opposed whatever the Con- 
eregationalists favored, and unconsciously found them- 
selves on the wrong side of the line! When a Congrega- 
tional pastor in Middlesex declared, “Sink or swim, rum 
must be driven out of this church,” a large disaffected 
body of his people took refuge with the Methodists. The 
Congregationalists then sent for Dr. Wilbur Fiske of 
Wilbraham Academy, afterward President of Wesleyan, 
and invited him to give an address. Consternation seized 
the Methodists, and they sent a delegation to turn him 
back, saying “The Congregationalists are falling to pieces 
over this question, and we shall get some of their heaviest 
men; but if you come to oppose us, our church will fall.” 
Said he, “Get out of my way, Brethren, if the Methodist 
Church stands on a rum barrel, the sooner it falls the 
better!’ But this was exceptional and momentary, and 
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the Methodist churches have long been foremost in the 
cause. Public sentiment grew slowly. The Associations 
of churches more and more advocated abstinence and 
Asahel Nettleton, the famous evangelist, did much to 
hasten the cause. “He would not converse with a man 
who came to ask, What shall I do to be saved? if his 
breath betrayed the use of spirits; nor would he give en- 
couragement to anyone who professed conversion, while 
daily using the stimulant.” 

Perhaps the first outstanding effect was the abandon- 
ment of the trade in spirits by church members. The 
pastor of a church containing two of the largest liquor 
dealers in the State, boldly denounced the traffic; whereat 
the two brethren publicly denounced him. They would 
not stand such treatment. “That’s right,” said a cool 
bystander, “do you gather up J. B. and T. S. and B. U. 
(notorious infidels and scoffers) and all the drunkards 
in the place together, and drive this fellow out of town.” 
They looked at him, saw the point, resolved to get out of 
such company, and changed their business. 

Legislation ensued; yet the churches never asked the 
aid of legislation to compel men to be temperate, but 
simply to put restraint upon drinking and selling. 

The Congregational, Baptist, and Methodist churches 
have repeatedly struggled for temperance reform within 
the Legislature and without. Few others have, though 
the late Catholic Bishop Tierney of Connecticut did a 
powerful work in its advocacy, establishing Catholic 
Temperance Societies in many parishes. It was by their 
aid that Salisbury, for example, was able to carry the day 
frequently and decisively for “No License.” 

It is not germane to this work to go deeply into the 
philosophy of the cause. As a rule the example and teach- 
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ing of the ministers have been ideal. The recent influx 
of a foreign population, accustomed to the free drinking 
habits of Europe, has accentuated political opposition. 
For many years the lobby in the Legislature, opposed 
to restriction of the traffic, was strong and wealthy. Col- 
lege and club conviviality has weakened moral fiber, also, 
to a regretful degree. So it has come about, that, in spite 
of church activity, it must be confessed that Connecticut 
and Rhode Island are the only two States which have not 
endorsed the eighteenth amendment, and to the writer 
it appears as one of the few stains upon the shield of 
“The Land of Steady Habits.” But the situation is not a 
gloomy one. It is becoming clearer that the question is 
not one of personal liberty or the right to drink (which I, 
for one, do not dispute) but of public expediency. The 
welfare of society, as shown in happier homes, purer 
morals, better work and, most strikingly of all, greater 
savings, gains the conviction of the thoughtful daily. 
The feasibility of enforcing the law, in spite of boot- 
legging, is only a matter of time. At this stage the law is 
violated more by the well-to-do than by any other class, 
nor could the nefarious trade be supported a month with- 
out the consent of the wealthy. But the moral principle, 
of every public man’s being true to his oath to support 
the Constitution, whether wholly approving of all its 
features or not, is maintained by the public utterances of 
all the bishops and other clergy in the State of Connec- 
ticut. 
YALE COLLEGE 


Yale College, like Trinity and Wesleyan, was not only 
founded by church people, but was a large factor in 
church life from its origin. The Pilgrim churches were 
all strong for learning and for an educated minister. The 
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colonists were of the intelligent middle class of England, 
to the extent of 98 per cent of their population, accus- 
tomed to leaders of university training, and naturally de- 
sirous of like privileges for their children. Five years 
after the foundation of Harvard, Davenport moved to 
establish a college in New Haven; but the Bay Colony 
restrained them, protesting that all the colonies together 
were hardly sufficient to support one, and New Haven 
gave way. 

Nevertheless, the eagerness of New Haven Colony 
was such, that before 1650 they voted lands for a college 
site, which were even then called “College Lands;” and, 
though they eventually went to the establishment of the 
Hopkins Grammar School, an institution older than Yale 
College, the action prepared the way for the college itself. 
It gave a certain prestige to the city, which helped secure 
it the premier place in the subsequent competition, which 
affected five towns. Asa certain historian writes, ““Des- 
tiny rules the world, and it seemed to be a decree of fore- 
ordination that a college should be established at New 
Haven.” 

A resolution for a college was carried at a general 
synod of the churches held in 1698; it was to be called the 
‘School of the Church,” and was to be supported by the 
churches. It resulted in the selection of eleven trustees, 
who met in Branford in 1700. It was here that the simple 
but momentous action took place, which has always been 
regarded as the genesis of Yale. Each brought a number 
of books and placed them on the table, with the words, 
“I give these books for the founding of a college in this 
Colony.” There were forty folio volumes, all theological, 
and estimated to be worth about thirty pounds. Out of 
that little literary egg Yale College was hatched. 
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The charter was obtained in 1701, in which it was 
called, not a college but a “Collegiate School.’”’ In Nevem- 
ber the trustees elected the Rev. Abraham Pearson of 
Killingworth to the office of president, then called Rec- 
tor. The first student was Jacob Hemingway, who began 
his studies in March, 1702; the first commencement was 
at Saybrook, September 13, 1702, when honorary degrees 
were conferred upon four Harvard graduates. 

For the first few years the college had literally neither 
local habitation nor a name. -No site had been mentioned 
in the charter, and it was tentatively placed at Saybrook. 
It had had temporary sojourns, to convenience the Rec- 
tor and students, at Killingworth, Branford, Milford, 
and Saybrook. This last place forcibly resisted the re- 
moval to New Haven, destroying the carts furnished for 
transportation of the books, and breaking down the 
bridges. Nevertheless, the college was finally settled, for 
good and all, at New Haven, where the first local com- 
mencement was held in 1717. The first graduate was 
John Hart of Farmington; the tuition was thirty shillings 
a year; and the studies were Latin, Greek, philosophy, 
mathematics and surveying. There were then but thirty 
incorporated towns, and the entire population of the 
Colony was under 15,000. The number of students the 
first year at New Haven was thirty-one. 

Although several benefactors gave aid to the young 
institution, it happened that the largest single donor was 
Elihu Yale, a native of New Haven, who at ten years 
of age had been taken to England, went to the East Indies 
later, and, on returning to London, was made Governor 
of the famous East India Company. He was a man of 


large fortune and of generous disposition; in the years . 


1718 to 1721 Governor Yale made donations to the col- 
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lege, estimated to be worth five hundred pounds. It was 
his intention to devise a considerable amount by will to 
the college, but legalities nullified his intention, so that, 
as a matter of fact, the five hundred pounds was all. In 
view of this aid, the trustees gave his name to the college, 
and it has been remarked “Never was so great distinc- 
tion conferred upon a man for so insignificant an ex- 
penditure.’’ Yet the name was'a happy one, terse, un- 
usual, lending itself to rhyme, and with its equally pic- 
{uresque cognomen, softened into “Eli,” has passed down 
the two centuries into the glees and cheers of a long line 
of loyal sons. 

The first president of Yale was a Congregational min- 
ister, and the like continued to be the case down to the 
induction of Arthur Hadley in 1902, who was the first 
“lay” president. Rector Pearson was succeeded by Samuel 
Andrews of Milford, under whom the first building was 
erected and the name Yale adopted. The third rector was 
Timothy Cutler of Stratford, who furnished the college 
and the colony with the greatest sensation hitherto in its 
history. At the commencement of 1722 he startled the 
community by announcing his intention of going over to 
Episcopacy, which he subsequently did, sailing to England 
for ordination with two of the faculty. This was a bomb- 
shell indeed, and the Standing Order looked on with con- 
sternation. It may be remarked, in passing, that Congre- 
gationalism has become used to bomb-shells. Ninety years 
afterwards a bomb-shell exploded in its first missionary 
delegation, when Adoniram Judson announced to his com- 
panions on the voyage to India his conversion to Baptism, 
and consequent rejection of Congregational orders. In 
providence of God, Judson’s step not only did not disrupt 
the Congregational Board, but resulted in the formation 
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of another great missionary society, that of the Baptist 
churches. And in Rector Cutler’s case, his change of 
view simply led to a more friendly relation toward Epis- 
copal youth, which has continued until now, when Yale 
is as about as much Episcopalian as Congregational. The 
amity of those early years resulted in the graduation of 
some fifty young men, candidates for Episcopal orders. 

Elisha Williams was the fourth rector, and Thomas 
Clap of Windham was the fifth. Clap was the ablest man 
yet in the office; he did not try, as did the others, to carry 
on a church and college together, but sank everything in 
the presidency. He obtained a new and most advanta- 
geous charter from the Legislature, and was allowed to 
hold a lottery for completing Connecticut Hall afterwards 
known as old South Middle and reproduced today on the 
campus. It may be noted, in passing, that the lottery 
was not under the ban in Colonial days; many a church 
raised funds for its meeting house thereby, for example, 
my neighbor at South Canaan. The Fort Griswold monu- 
ment at Groton, opposite New London, was builded partly 
by that device, also Cheshire Academy. Our fathers 
rested their misgivings, if they had any, on the philosophy 
of Ecclesiastes, “The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord!” 

At first the college was largely a recruiting station for 
ministers, in accordance with the original intention of the 
Synod. The students were arranged in order of rank, 
sons of the colony officers being first, afterwards those of 
ministers, lawyers, artisans, and tradesmen. The course 
until 1710 was three years, and the classes were named 
Senior Sophisters, Sophomores, and Freshmen. Etiquette 
was strictly maintained, the officers being treated with 
courtesies approaching royal dignity; the lower students 
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“fagged” for the seniors; conversation at meals and on 
the campus was restricted to Latin. All under-graduates 
were forbidden to wear their hats within ten rods of the 
person of the president, or eight rods of a professor. 
Fines continued until the days of President Dwight, with 
such penalties as these: Absence from prayers, a penny; 
from church, four pence; for playing cards, two and six; 
for jumping out of a college window, one shilling! Rector 
Clap differed with the followers of George Whitfield in 
the religious excitement of 1755, and it led to his estab- 
lishing, with the faculty’s aid, a separate college church, 
that has been maintained until this day. 

After Clap’s death in 1767, Naphtali Daggett, profes- 
sor of theology, became president. His reign will always 
be memorable for two incidents: The first was the grad- 
uation in the Class of 1773 of Nathan Hale, whose statue 
adorns the campus today. The other was the enlistment 
of President Daggett with a shot-gun, among the hasty 
levies to repel the attack of the British under Tryon, in 
1779. When the British officer asked sharply, “What 
are you doing here, you old fool, firing on His Majesty’s 
troops?” Daggett replied, “Exercising the rights of 
war!” Severely wounded, his life was spared through 
the influence of a Tory, one of his own students, but he 
never recovered from his wounds and died the next year. 

Ezra Stiles was the next president, and carried the 
college through the disasters of the Revolution, during 
which it was divided; some were taught at Wethersfield, 
some at Glastonbury. Many students were in the army; 
four of the officers at Bunker Hill were Yale men. Wash- 
ington, on his way to Cambridge to take command of the 
Continental Army, reviewed the military exercises of the 
students, and expressed his pleasure. Stiles was a man 
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of public spirit, and became president of the first Con- 
necticut Anti-Slavery Society. He was one of the best 
scholars of his day, his restless mind being interested in 
every subject. During his administration the State made 
a liberal grant to the college, in return for which the Gov- 
ernor and other state officials were represented on the 
corporation. 

Modern Yale began with Timothy Dwight, inaugu- 
rated President in 1795. He found the student body in 
the depths of French infidelity, calling themselves after the 
names of noted atheists; only one undergraduate remained 
to the communion. He began a series of powerful dis- 
courses, that soon revolutionized the thinking of Yale 
College. “He bound the students to him by a love and 
admiration which ended only with their lives, and to 
which has been traced the origin of the Yale spirit.” 
Under his wise leadership the college entered into new 
fields. The faculty consisted of himself, one professor 
and three tutors; but three men were soon added, each 
one of commanding ability. Jeremiah Day, an able mathe- 
matician and subsequent president, James L. Kingsley, 
an accurate scholar, called “the Addison of America,” and 
Benjamin Silliman, a vigorous promoter of science. He | 
abolished fines and fagging; published the first annual 
catalog of the college, a single sheet, said to be the first 
of its kind in America. He had the foresight to buy much 
of the land between College, Chapel, High and Elm 
Streets, and in 1800 were builded North Middle and the 
Lyceum, parts of the Old Brick Row. He was the first 
man to give a national reputation to Yale, and he did it 
thoroughly. John C. Calhoun, a graduate of the College, 
once said in the House of Representatives, that he had 
seen the time “when the natives of Connecticut, together 
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with all the graduates of Yale there collected, wanted only 
five of being a majority of that body.” This is indicative 
both of the national scope of Yale and also of the charac- 
teristic application of her sons to public service. 

It is not within the province of this monograph to trace 
the growth of those forty theological books into the Yale 
University of today. That history belongs elsewhere. It 
is enough to state simply, that Yale had a churchly 
mother, that she had a large influence in Connecticut 
church life, not confined to the Standing Order, and may 
properly be regarded as one of the best fruits of the Pil- 
grim faith. The author once heard a Governor of Con- 
necticut, not one of the “Sons of Eli,’’ make the state- 
ment, ““Yale is the biggest thing in Connecticut!” 


TRINITY COLLEGE 

Seabury College, founded at Cheshire 1801, would 
probably have become the leading Episcopalian institution 
of the State, had it not been for its nearness to Yale, 
whereby its powers were restricted by charter, and it be- 
came a school for boys with a long history of usefulness, 
under the name of The Cheshire Academy. But after the 
new Constitution of 1818 was established, a movement 
for a thorough going Episcopal college was started, re- 
sulting in Trinity College. 

Trinity College was the child of Bishop Brownell, the 
second incumbent of the Connecticut diocese, who came 
into office the year after its adoption. It was chartered 
May 10, 1823, under the name of Washington College. 
Fifty thousand dollars was pledged for its support, and 
as Hartford subscribed most of this sum, it was chosen 
naturally as the site. Bishop Brownell was elected presi- 
dent:in 1824, in which year Jarvis Hall and Seabury 
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Hall were started. The first building occupied the ground 
on which the present state capitol stands. The college 
opened with nine students. The first commencement was | 
held in August, 1827, when ten graduates received the 
bachelor degree. During his presidency the endowment 
fund and the library were started. Under him the course 
of study was made elective, resulting in an English 
diploma. This new feature proved attractive and the col- 
lege had a fair number of students from the first. A fine 
statue of Bishop Brownell, the founder of the college, 
now appropriately adorns the campus, being the work of 
the talented artist Chauncy B. Ives. 

President Nathanail S. Wheaton, the former rector of 
Christ Church, Hartford, succeeded the Bishop in 1831. 
He was instrumental in still further strengthening the 
endowment of the college, gave liberally of his own pri- 
vate fortune, and did much to beautify the college 
grounds. 

Under President Silas Totten, previously Professor of 
Mathematics in the college, who was in office from 1837 
to 1848, Brownell Hall was builded, and in.1845 the name 
of the college was changed to Trinity. Under him a Board 
of the Alumni was formed, not members of the corpora- 
tion, with a view to superintend the course of study and 
discipline, but more particularly to promote that larger 
function, so necessary to all institutions of learning, the 
Alma Mater spirit. After being called for a while “The 
House of Convocation,” the title was changed in 1883 to 
“The Association of the Alumni.”’ 

In 1849 the charter was amended so as to make the 
Bishop of Connecticut Chancellor, Bishop Williams first 
holding that office. John Williams, probably the most 
distinguished Episcopalian of Connecticut, was one of the 
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first graduates, and Trinity College would have justified 
her existence by merely furnishing the church with such 
a leader. In 1848 he came to the Chair. He brought to 
it the full force of his already promising manhood. 
Though but three years in office before his election to the 
bishopric, he nevertheless organized a theological depart- 
ment. Later this was removed to Middletown, where it 
still thrives, and was named the Berkeley Divinity School. 

Bishop Williams was succeeded by the Reverend Daniel 
R. Goodwin, a graduate of Bowdoin College, who served 
for seven years. In 1860 the Reverend Samuel Elliott, 
professor of history and political science, became the 
president. After four years he was succeeded by the 
Reverend John D. Kerfoot, who withdrew after two 
years to accept the bishopric of Pittsburgh. During this 
period of many changes the college received a continuous 
stream of gifts from its friends, and its financial position 
was improved. 

But a great change in the fortunes of the college oc- 
curred in 1871, when the City of Hartford bought the 
college grounds, in order to afford a site for the state 
capitol. The price paid was $600,000. A new locality 
was found for Trinity, a tract of seventy-eight acres, a 
mile south of the old campus. Here a stately group of 
buildings stand on a bluff, having a magnificent view. 
It is significant that the college stands not far from the 
spot, a little north of it, called Gallows Hill, where two 
of the Connecticut victims of witchcraft were hung. “The 
beautiful homes in this vicinity, and the dignified halls of 
the college, make a setting in strange contrast to the scene 
of the bleak winter day, in 1662, when the tragedy of 
superstition occurred.” 

Abner Jackson was elected president in 1867. He was, 
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like Bishop Williams, a graduate of the college itself, 
from the Class of 1837. He had the joy of seeing the 
radical change made in the fortunes of the college. In 
his term Trinity received a legacy of $60,000 from Mr. 
Chester Adams of Hartford and also the enlargement 
and beautification of its plant. Dr. Jackson died in 1874 
and Thomas R. Pynchon succeeded him, under whose di- 
rection the plans were completed for the beautiful building 
now in use. Two large blocks were ready for occupancy 
in 1878, and in 1881 Northam was erected, completing 
the western range of the quadrangle. It was named after 
Charles H. Northam of Hartford whose total gifts to the 
college were a quarter million dollars. 

The Reverend George Williamson Smith, D.D., came 
to the presidency in 1883; under him the course of studies 
was enlarged and the gymnasium, Alumni Hall, labora- 
tory and observatory were erected. Dr. Smith resigned in 
1903, and Dr. Flavel S. Luther, who had long been con- 
nected with the college, succeeded him for fifteen years, 
during which time Trinity gained in numbers and scholar- 
ship. 

Under able administration the college has grown con- 
tinuously, both in buildings, funds and student body; its 
courses also have widened and are still progressive. 
Through its athletic contests and Greek letter societies 
it comes into fellowship with all the New England col- 
leges, and has little of the exclusive spirit sometimes 
shown elsewhere. The college is favored by being in touch 
with the beautiful and influential city of Hartford and 
a close neighbor of His Grace, the Bishop of Connecticut, 
and the cathedral of his see. It is enjoying its high water 
mark today under the presidency of Dr. Remsen B. 
Ogilby, a graduate of Harvard and of Cambridge Di- 
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vinity School. The college has fulfilled the expectation 
of its founders and its outlook for the future is roseate 
and promising. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

Wesleyan University is the fruit of the expanding 
life of Methodism in Connecticut. Few of the early cir- 
cuit riders were educated men, though they did not lack 
in heroic zeal and evangelistic enthusiasm, a spirit which 
has always held its own in competition with mere scholar- 
ship. The proof of this is seen in the amazing growth 
of Methodism in America, which is now eight times 
larger than the church from which it sprang, the Pro- 
testant Episcopal. But after the pioneer age, there sprang 
up a demand for a better educated ministry. Education, 
be it noted, is entirely germane to the genius of Metho- 
dism. It is worthy of note that Methodism is the respon- 
sible author of one of the greatest educative movements 
in the country, the Chautauqua idea, which was brought 
into being on the shores of that beautiful lake, through 
the twin labors of those grand Methodist godfathers, 
Bishop Vincent and William Miller. Originally it was 
the camp meeting idea applied to enlarged religious cul- 
ture, and in its varied forms has extended to all churches 
throughout the nation, giving literary stimulus to millions 


of inquiring minds. 


In conformity with this educative impulse, Connecticut 
Methodism cast about early for a college center. Provi- 
dence evidently favored the plan. There happened to be 
at Middletown the vacant building of a military school, 


founded by Captain Partridge, former head of West 


Point, which school had recently been moved to Vermont, 
and is now the Norwich Academy in that State. They 
attracted the attention of Laban Clark, the presiding elder 
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of the New Haven district. The New England Confer- 
ence took the matter up and purchase was made for $33,- 
000. A fund of $40,000 was secured of which $18,000 
was subscribed in Middletown. 

In May 1831 the State granted the college a charter. 
Trustees were chosen, and the college organized under 
the name of Wesleyan University, in honor of the great 
founder of Methodism. It is the oldest Methodist college 
in the country. It stands on a bluff overlooking the Con- 
necticut, at the choicest spot of scenic beauty in the long 
panorama of “The Long River.” It is where the river 
broke through its barrier and made a new course for itself 
to the sea. It is a geologic site, and it is not surprising 
that geology has had a strong root and a sturdy growth 
in that academic soil. It is also, as the name of the town 
implies, in the very middle of the State, though it draws 
its students from all New England and from west of the 
Hudson River. 

The first president chosen was the Reverend Wilbur 
Fiske, D.D., former principal of the Wesleyan Academy 
at Wilbraham, Massachusetts. He was a man of rare 
piety and beautiful character, and he placed the young 
institution on its feet. Its doors were opened to both 
sexes in September 1831. 

On his untimely death in 1839, Dr. Stephen Olin was 
elected president. He had a national reputation as a 
preacher of wonderful power. Dr. William North Rice 
writes of him ina letter to the author: “Olin was unques- 
tionably the greatest man intellectually in the early days 
of Connecticut Methodism. He was a scholar, and a 
preacher of surpassing eloquence.” He was troubled from 
the beginning with ill health, but, nevertheless, was able 
to doa grand work for the college, improving its. financial 
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condition, and by his own name and reputation giving 
great impetus to the college life and large acquaintance of 
it in the churches at large. 

He was succeeded by Augustus W. Smith in the year 
1852, who had been connected with the institution from 
its foundation. An endowment fund of $100,000 was 
raised, assuring the permanence of the college. In the 
great “drives” for educational and other. funds today, 
where the goal is figured with seven numerals, such a sum 
looks very small; but for that age it represented saving, 
sacrifice, and sanctification. 

Joseph Cummings succeeded Dr. Smith, the first alum- 
nus chosen to the office. He brought to it a wholesome 
zeal for the proper equipment of the college plant. A 
library fund was raised and Isaac Rich built a library to 
hold a hundred thousand volumes. A beautiful Memorial 
Chapel was reared in 1871 in honor of the Boys in Blue 
of the Civil War. For the college responded loyally to 
the appeal of Governor Buckingham for the Union, and 
one of the companies in the Fourth Connecticut Regiment 
was called The Wesleyan Guard as it was composed al- 
most entirely of students from the University. Wesleyan 
was among the first to have a scientific course, and it was 
natural that the Orange Judd Hall of Natural Science 
should follow other buildings of the institution. This was 
opened in 1871, built at a cost of $100,000, and containing 
a well furnished laboratory and a fine museum. The latter 
was arranged under the direction of Professor William 
North Rice, LL.D., whose scientific attainments and 
literary scholarship have brought fame to himself and 
the University. 

Dr. Cummings was succeeded by Dr. Cyrus D. Foss, 
whose term was terminated in five years by his election to 
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a bishopric in 1880. After the short presidency of Dr. J. 
W. Beach, Dr. Bradford D. Raymond was installed, 
under whose administration, from 1888 to 1907, the re- 
sources of the college were much improved, the debt was 
paid and the endowment increased. The gifts of George 
I. Seney have enlarged the scope of the college, built a 
fine gymnasium, and added zest to the athletic life of the 
college and increase of her students. 

During the presidency following, that of Dr. William 
Arnold Shanklin, beginning 1909 and ending in his death 
a few months ago, the improvement continued. The en- 
dowment was more than doubled, and a great change was 
made in the student body. The growing conviction that 
membership should be confined to men, coincident with 
agitation for a woman’s college in the State, led to restric- - 
tion and the last year in which women were graduated 
from the college was 1912. 

Changes have occurred also in the shaping of its ideals. 
The name University is hardly fitting to the scope of the 
college, and as a goal to be realized has long been aban- 
doned; Wesleyan is contented to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the same aims and in the same class with Wil- 
liams, Amherst, and Dartmouth, colleges simply and intent 
on the collegiate career. While in its early years a large 
number of its students were preparing for the ministry, 
it has later attracted those of all aims, and it is representa- 
tive in its membership. This membership is limited to 
something over 500, and is ministered to by a faculty of 
sixty. While the institution is vitally related to the Metho- ~ 
dist Church, it is not sectarian but invites and attracts 
students from all denominations. The scholarship is high, 
the culture broad, and the tone of the college religiously 
warm. Wesleyan University is the finest jewel of Metho- 
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disrn in the State, and is an acknowledged credit to an 
appreciative commonwealth. 


* * *K ok * 


NOTE: There are two other colleges in the State, each 
worthy of adequate description, The Connecticut College 
for Women at New London, opened in 1914, and Storrs 


- Agricultural College, founded in 1879. But they are not 


treated in this sketch, simply because it is the writer’s 
purpose to treat only of the church history of the State 
and its direct fruits. These institutions, though entitled 
to a worthy place in the life of the State, and dependent 
upon its church members for administration, contribution 
and membership, are not strictly the offspring of the 
churches, as were Yale, Trinity and Wesleyan. 

Also mention might properly be made of certain great 
philanthropies of the State, in association with these 
college fruits. Dr. Gallaudet the leading spirit in the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, was a Connecticut min- 
ister, who gave up his ministry to engage in this humane 
work. The work for the feeble minded in Connecticut 
was started by Dr. Henry M. Knight, a deacon in the 
writer’s church, with but a single pupil in his own home 
in 1859. It is now a large institution at Mansfield, with 
several hundred inmates, and one of the most creditable 
philanthropic institutions in the nation. The author 
writes understandingly, having served the State on its 
board for twenty years. But these and all similar philan- 
thropies, hospitals, retreats, corrective schools, are merely 
alluded to in passing; they are the natural fruits of the 
Christian spirit, but are not exploited here as an integral 
part of the church history of Connecticut. 
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THE GROWTH OF TOLERATION 

Intolerance is one of the stock charges popularly 
brought against the Pilgrim Fathers generally, and, in 
the writer’s opinion, is as unjust and contrary to fact as 
that of inordinate witch hunting. The instances of in- 
“tolerance, cited by critics, are placed out of their setting, 
and the mitigating facts are commonly ignored. For ex- 
ample, Roger Williams was exiled, and has been canon- 
ized by some as a martyr of religious liberty. But what- 
ever virtues the Rev. Roger had, toleration of others was 
not one of them. He had large notions, to be sure, of 
being allowed to do as he pleased, together with small no- 
tions of conceding to other people the same privilege. 
When he could not persuade the Salem church to with- 
draw fellowship from others, because they did not come 
to his aid in getting a certain bill through the General 
Court, he promptly withdrew fellowship from them; and, 
upon his wife’s continuing to attend church, he withdrew 
fellowship from her. He refused to become a freeman, 
and dissuaded others from it also, making so much civic 
trouble, that he was finally arraigned, as a matter of 
state protection; but it was mostly on political, not theo- 
logical grounds. The Baptists and the Quakers, also, 
suffered at the hands of the Puritans, but it was more like 
court discipline for misconduct than anything elsé; they 
scandalized society by going about in the garb of our first 
parents before the fall, in order to show their contempt 
of human laws, and they were penalized more for breach 
of the peace than for doctrinal delinquency. 

Moreover, in judging history we are to regard, not 
the light of this day, but the light of other days. And the 
facts are, that in their day the Puritans of New England 
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were, (as to toleration) in advance of their age. The 
treatment of Baptists and Quakers in the mother country 
was far more severe, and numbered thousands to New 
England’s scores. As the Quakers denied the authority of 
civil government, the colonists simply asked, that they 
should leave their territory, and not imperil a young and 
struggling community. 

Now the spirit of toleration in Connecticut was im- 
ported from Massachusetts, and was the same in kind 
with that of their northern neighbor; better in kind than 
any that prevailed in Europe. For the spirit of religious 
liberty was by nature in the Pilgrim faith. It calls no man 
common or unclean. It insists on the importance of the 
individual, whose corollary is necessarily the freedom and 
independence of the same. It takes a long time, after a 
principle is discovered, to work out its proper application 
to all cases. Now while it is perfectly true, that each de- 
nomination subsequently contesting the ground (so to 
speak) with the Pilgrims, 7. e. Episcopalians, Baptists and 
Methodists had to struggle for their liberties, the admis- 
sion does not destroy the fact, that the progress of tolera- 
tion in Connecticut was a continuous stream, and resulted 
in the most complete liberty. The Connecticut spirit was 
far superior to that exhibited by the mother church. More- 
over, the contenders for Episcopacy in Connecticut can- 
not be credited with having had any liberty-loving zeal in 
their veins, nor with any sense of mission for toleration. 
To this day the Anglican Church is far less tolerant 
toward their Dissenters than the Puritans of Connecticut 
have been to theirs. 

The seed of religious liberty in our State was sown in 
good soil. It might not have borne as good fruit else- 
where; for, with the exception of Holland, there was no 
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place on earth where those of other creeds enjoyed as 
much tolerance as in New England. France exiled the 
Huguenots, Germany expelled the Palatines, Spain drove 
out, the Moors, and England to this day imposes restric- 
tions. The progress of toleration in Connecticut went 
from strength to strength and from grace to grace; it was 
the spirit of fair play. 

The rigor of the law requiring all to be taxed for the 
support of the local church, whether members or not, 
began to be abated in 1708, when the Act of Toleration, 
whereby all dissenters, by declaring their “sober dissent,” 
obtained permission to worship in their own way, though 
still obliged to pay for the support of the local church. 
There was further relaxation for the Episcopalians in 
1727 and for Baptists and Quakers in 1729. In 1784 
another step was taken, leaving all free to worship with 
whatever denomination they preferred. This opened the 
door for the Methodists and others. The situation was 
this, every man was required to pay taxes for the support 
of some church; it might be the church of his choice, but 
if he had no choice, it was payable to the local Congrega- 
~ tional church. It was not until 1818, when the new Con- 
stitution was framed, that every restriction was removed, 
and religion left entirely to voluntary support. 

But this constant progress advanced slowly, with many 
a hitch, and often amid stormy debate. There are always 
pious souls who fear that the sacred Ark may be jostled 
in the parade! Experience was a fine teacher; for ex- 
ample, the restriction against forming a second Congre- 
gational church, in case of dissatisfaction, forced the 
seceders to be doubly taxed, once for the old and once for 
the new; whereas, if they formed a church of another de- 
nomination, they were released from taxation for the 
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church they had left. This made the formation of new 
churches easier, not because they were keen for the prin- 
ciples of the new, but because they could escape thereby 
double taxation. This of itself made the Standing Order 
look askance at the sincerity of some of these new 
churches. 
Further, as Dr. Dutton of New Haven pointed out: 
“That state of the laws which obliged all to pay for the 
support of some church, but allowed them to choose 


* which, was found to favor the laxer kinds of religion. 


Infidels and Nothingarians, compelled to support some 
kind of religion and allowed to choose which, of course, 
chose the least strict, both as to orthodoxy and practice. 
They practiced on the principle of an infidel, who attended 
Matthew Hale Smith’s church, when he was a minister in 
Hartford. Said he to Mr. Smith: “I go to hear you 
preach, but I don’t believe your doctrine. I go to hear you, 
because your doctrine is the nearest to nothing of any 
that I know of!’ 

The Episcopalians were unable to advance the cause of 
religious liberty as much as some others, partly because 
of their Tory attitude during the Revolution, and partly 
because it was always deemed to be a foreign church in 
contrast with an American church. This was corrected 
after their Americanization in 1789. Due credit must be 
given here to the Baptists of Connecticut; religious 
liberty was their slogan, brought with them from Rhode 
Island; and, although it was shrewdly suspected that they 
meant religious liberty for themselves, and not for others, 
as their restricted communion tended to show, yet they 
were nevertheless given the full benefit of their conten- 
tion. Their course, too, in the Revolution was one of 
sacrificial loyalty. In fact, the citing of this loyalty in the 
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General Court long afterwards greatly promoted the al- 
lowance of their claims. 

Quite apart from any theological differences, which the 
Standing Order might have with the new faiths, there 
was a political factor that for a long time stood in the way 
of more favorable legislation. It was this: The Baptists, 
the Methodists and even the Episcopalians, in order to 
overthrow the holders of power, the Federalists, naturally 
threw themselves into the arms of the opposing party. 
This party was that of Jefferson, founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party of the nation, which, however, strangely 
enough, at the time was called the Republican Party. Now 
Jefferson, although a contender for religious freedom, 
was a man of little or no religion, passing for a Free 
Thinker, and certainly imbued with the current French 
principles of infidelity. In his train followed those of the 
French school, the Tom Paine school, and all the radicals 
and Nothingarians of the day. Doubtless they were as 
distasteful religiously to the three dissenting churches in 
Connecticut as to the Congregationalists, but they were 
fellowshiped for their political support, and it illustrates 
the adage: “Politics makes strange bed fellows.” But the 
effect upon the Standing Order of having “all this rabble”’ 
lined up against them, with the new denominations in full 
harmony, was very disconcerting and retarding. Repub- 
lican politicians were men of little standing in the com- 
munity, yet Baptist ministers mingled freely with them 
at political gatherings, sat on the same platform, ate at 
the same banquet, and offered prayer in conventions, 
scandalizing the Federalists. 

The Federal Party then included every Congregational 
minister in the State, almost all the physicians and lawyers 
of repute, every member of the Yale faculty, and almost 
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all the leaders in business. Considering what human 
nature is, and what the circumstances were, it is so far 
from being a discredit to the Standing Order that the full 
fruits of toleration came slowly, as to be something 
praiseworthy that they came at all. But come they did, 
root and branch, one hundred per cent, ne plus ultra! The 
culmination was in the adoption of the Constitution of 
1818. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE STATE CONSTITUTION 

Civil freedom in Connecticut began on a high plane 
with the adoption of The Fundamental Orders, January 
14, 1639. The charter of 1662 continued the process, 
granting unusual privileges to the young colony. The 
Declaration of the independence of the State in the mem- 
orable year 1776, was another advance in Connecticut 
liberty. But there remained one more step to be taken, 
it involved the freedom of conscience and the rights of 
divine worship. This was taken completely and forever 
in the Constitution of 1818. 

The convention itself was preceded by the most violent 
kind of political, plus religious, plus personal agitation. 
The party in power was religiously Congregational, po- 
litically Federalist, strongly entrenched in churches, prop- 
erty and population, with Yale College as its high tower. 

The opposition, consisting of the three opposing 
churches, Episcopalian, Baptist and Methodist, were both 
strengthened and weakened by the adherence of all the 
malcontents and free thinkers of which the age was full. 
Tom Paine, with his “Age of Reason,” was then in the 
heyday of his power; Ethan Allen had also written a 
work on theology, which gave great offence to the ortho- 
dox; the State of Vermont inscribed the epitaph on his 
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monument: ‘‘He tried the mercies of his God, in Whom 
nevertheless he believed and trusted.’’ While the Repub- 
lican politicians were men of little standing in the com- 
munity, nevertheless, the opposition grew and waxed firm 
because founded upon a rock. It was another Plymouth 
Rock itself—the right of religious freedom. 

The preceding agitation passed through many phases 
and contained many picturesque features. It was directed 
partly against religion itself, anti-clericalism became a 
Republican plank. It was partly a drive against Federalism 
which was identified in the Republican mind with Pharisa- 
ism and the yoke put upon the poor; one of the toasts of 
the day was, “Federal Religion—May it soon become 
Christian!” The feeling of distrust was reciprocatéd by 
the Federalists; on the Sunday following the news of the 
election of Adams and Jefferson, in 1797, the Reverend 
Jedidiah Champion of Litchfield, an ardent Federalist, 
prayed: “O, Lord, wilt Thou bestow upon the Vice- 
President a double portion of Thy grace, for Thou know- 
est he needs it!” 

Yet looking backward, we can see, that the way was 
being prepared for the worthy culmination of 1818. 
Thomas Paine died in 1809, “unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung,” and much of his influence with him, although the 
able and eloquent Colonel Ingersoll tried vainly in recent 
years to canonize him. The Federalist Party’s last Gov- 
ernor was one of the best and most attractive of his line, 
John Cotton Smith of Sharon, a ripe scholar, a graduate 
of Yale, a devout Christian, who after serving five years, 
was defeated by only six hundred votes, retiring to his 
thousand-acre farm, to spend the rest of his days (until 
1845) engaging in religious work and the fine hospitality 
of his beautifulestate. The Republican Party was favored 
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also by attracting to its leadership just at that time a man 
of wealth, lineage and power, no less that Pierrepont Ed- 
wards, son of the famous divine, Jonathan Edwards, who 
gave to the party a standing of respectability in the eyes 
of its opponents, which it had previously lacked. Also, 
the timely visit of the President of the United States. 
James Monroe, on a tour of inspecting public defenses, 
had a mollifying effect on political virulence. He was met 
at New Haven by the leaders of both parties and even 
by the clergy. The President’s “affable, unaffected and 
dignified deportment” impressed everyone. It will be re- 
membered, that, in the nation at large, this very period 
was called “the era of good feeling,’ though it did not 
last as long as millenniums are expected to last. Finally, 
to make the setting complete, the last Governor under the 
old order and the first Republican in the new was Oliver 
Wolcott, a man of high character, broad-mindedness and 
great ability, who did much to curb the radicalism of his 
party and to conciliate the more openminded of the Fed- 
eralists. He was duly elected president of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and had a large hand in shaping and 
making acceptable the document itself. 

The Convention met in Hartford, August 26, 1818. 
It was called to order by Jesse Root of Coventry, the 
oldest man present. Among its delegates were men of all 
classes and shades, including Governor Treadwell and 
Wolcott, Pierrepont Edwards and predominating num- 
ber of lawyers and ex-judges. There were twelve physi- 
cians, forty men of Yale, anda sprinkling from Princeton 
and Brown, while seven had sat in the Convention which 
ratified the United States Constitution. 

After electing Wolcott as president, a committee of 
three from each county was appointed to draft and bring 
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in the document. It acted with such celerity that the pre- 
amble or Bill of Rights, was brought in the next day. It 
is interesting to learn that it was taken almost entirely 
from the Bill of Rights of Mississippi, passed the year 
before! Its third section declared, ‘““That the exercise and 
enjoyment of the religious profession and worship, with- 
out discrimination, shall forever be free to all persons in 
this State.”’ The Constitution itself further embodied the 
principle sounded by this keynote. 

Interesting as the Constitution is in itself, we are con- 
cerned here mainly with the seventh-article, that on reli- 
gion, whose well-chosen and impressive words read as 
follows: 


It being the right and duty of all men to worship the Supreme 
Being, the great Creator and Preserver of the universe, in the mode 
most consistent with the dictates of their consciences; no person 
shall be compelled to join or support, nor by law be classed with any 
congregation, church or religious association. And each and every 
society or denomination of Christians in this State shall have and 
enjoy the same and equal rights and privileges. 


In line with the same principles, certain abuses were 
corrected. Methodist, Baptist and Universalist ministers 
had been practically excluded hitherto from marrying 
people, and that injustice was remedied. The exclusive 
privilege of collegiate dignity, hitherto given to Yale, was 
removed, and the immediate establishment of Trinity, 
and later of Wesleyan, ensued. Teaching the catechism, 
which had been enforced by law, was made optional. 

The fate of the Constitution at the polls hung in the 
balance all through the campaign. It contained, of course, 
other matters involving partisanship, such as propor- 
tionate representation, taxation, and the election of the 
judiciary. Neither party, for one reason or another, was 
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entirely satisfied. Elements in both parties attacked it 
vigorously. In the main, the Republican Party supported 
it and the Federal opposed it. Yet in the end it was the 
Federal votes needed for ratification which carried it, and 
General Terry of Hartford, a strong Federalist, did more 
than any one man to swing his party’s votes to its support. 
To the very last the issue was in doubt. A heavy vote was 
cast in all the towns, and the result was declared to be: 


By towns, 66 For to 52 Against. 


1) cae eee ee eae 13,918 
Pasi aoa 12,364 
Risin, 38a 1,554 


Its adoption at once quieted the minds of those who 
wished for greater freedom in religion, and the question 
has never been raised.in the State since that day. Chris- 
tianity itself was honored; the one measure aimed at the 
ministry during the entire session was laid on the table. 
The arrangement of its articles was not perfect, but the 
language was simple and unmistakable; it has required 
very little interpretation by the courts. 

The greatest single result of the Constitution was the 


~ severance of Church and State. Yet religion was not de- 


stroyed. The abolition of the tie at first embarrassed the 
Congregational societies, but they managed to support 
their ministers from pew rentals, popular subscriptions 
and bequests to the society funds. It was the same with 
Episcopal congregations, but all the churches immediately 
rallied to the new order of voluntary support, without 
reference to obligations imposed by former statutes. 
Morally, the Congregational churches received a stim- 
ulus. The onus of being called a state church was re- 
moved. The old charge of clerical tyranny lost its force, 
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There was still a feeling of social superiority, or as Dr. 
McNeale said at the 150th anniversary of Fairfield, “One 
of the strong points of Congregationalism hereabouts has 
been its respectability. It has almost died of it!” Lyman 
Beecher lived to see his fears completely refuted; his son 
describes him after receiving the news, as sitting on one 
of the old-fashioned rush-bottomed kitchen chairs, his 
head dropping on his heart, and his arms hanging down 
and Ichabod written all over him. “But,” adds his son, 
“it was the best thing that ever happened in the State of 
Connecticut . . . they say ministers have lost their in- 
fluence; the fact is, they have gained. By voluntary effort, 
societies, missions, and revivals, they exert a deeper in- 
fluence than ever they could by queues and shoe-buckles, 
and cocked-hats, and gold-headed canes.” 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


It was natural that the Church of Old England should 
find eventually a home in New England. Prodigal sons 
and other sons have been known to cast eyes backward 
toward the old homestead! It was not to be expected that 
the early colonists, who had been treated with uncommon 
harshness, should feel kindly toward their mother church, 
but subsequent immigrants from the British Isles, who 
were not victims of persecution, neither had become em- 
broiled in current controversies, were apt to entertain a 
certain kindliness toward their traditional church. 

Accordingly, among the newcomers there came to be 
here and there little groups of citizens, who were Episco- 
palian at heart. Some of them had never been Congrega- 
tionalists; and some of them, it may be frankly admitted, 
found the ritual and practices of the Puritans uncon- 
genial. All of this made a foundation for the ultimate 
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establishment of Episcopacy in Connecticut, with or with 
out the consent of the Standing Order. 

A number of English settlers in Stratford, members of 
the Church of England, endeavored in 1702 to hold serv- 
ice according to their accustomed form, but were sur- 
prised to learn that they were acting contrary to law. 
The “established” church so to speak was the Congrega- 
tional. Complaint of this intolerance was made:to Eng- 
land, and Stratford attracted the interest of an organiza- 
tion within the Church of England, started in 1701, 
known as the “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts.” To have Episcopalians refused the 
rights of organization and of worship in the Pilgrim 
commonwealth, exactly as they had denied the same 
rights in the Kingdom of Great Britain, was only a 
natural turning of the tables, a putting of the boot on the 
other leg. And, as it always makes a difference whose ox 
is gored, it is no wonder that great crimination and re- 
crimination ensued. However, the first Episcopal church 
was organized at Stratford, in 1707 with thirty communi- 
cants. : 

It is noteworthy that this old town, with its flavor of 
Shakespearian catholicity, was the birthplace, also, of the 
first Methodist church. It may have been due to the 
genius loci that Timothy Cutler, reared in Stratford, was 
started on his tangential course; for fifteen years after- 
wards, when he was Rector of Yale College, he made the 
startling announcement, that he, and several others on the 
faculty, wished to declare for Episcopacy, and were about 
to sail for England to obtain ordination at the hands of 
a bishop: Dr. Cutler returned to become rector of a 
church in Boston, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, a former 
tutor, who sailed with him, became practically the founder | 
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and longtime maintainer of Episcopacy in Connecticut. 
About forty other Connecticut young men, mostly from 
Yale, crossed the ocean before the Revolution for Epis- 
copal orders; they gathered about twenty-five churches, 
and it was for these that the toleration act of 1727 was 
granted, that of being allowed to turn their ecclesiastical 
taxes to their own support. 

The year 1727 saw also, another marked advance, when 
several prominent Congregational preachers, like Samuel 
C. Berry and John Beech, went over to Episcopacy. 
Moreover, the Great Awakening itself, though most dis- 
tasteful in its general features to all churchmen, was a 
considerable factor in strengthening Episcopal churches 
and adding to their number. It was the occasion of 
ziving, so to speak, great publicity to the cause of religion 
itself. It was proclaimed from the housetops, and dis- 
cussed on the street corners. It revived the embers of 
smoldering devotion in the hearts of many of the Epis- 
copal heritage, who forthwith cast in their lot with those 
already established in the faith. Under this impetus the 
number of churches grew from twenty-five to forty. And, 
meanwhile, all of these little parishes received support 
from England through the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

It is probable that the Episcopal church in Connecticut 
would have made constant advance all through the eight- 
eenth century, but for the deleterious effect on its for- 
tunes of the Revolution. Although Washington was an 
Episcopalian (of rather mild intensity!) and much is 
made of it by the faithful (as I would myself in their 
place!) yet it is hard to conceive of a New England 
churchman of that period as other than a Loyalist. The 
King of England was also head of the Church of England 
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and he felt that his very religion was at stake in support- 
ing the King. Furthermore, the Colonial opposition to 
his politics was associated in his mind with reflection on 
his religion. The name Tory was in the mouth of the 
colonists a term of reproach and in the mouth of the 
Episcopalians a term of glory. A hill in the writer’s town 
of Salisbury was called Tory Hill, and the name is still 
retained with a certain reverence by those who have in- 
herited the Tory religion. It is easy for us at this age, 
with our enlightened toleration, and with our deep respect 
politically for Old England, and ecclesiastically for our 
revered neighbor, the Episcopal church of Connecticut, 
to sympathize with both parties in this antagonism. Each 
side had its indubitable rights, but it was another case of 
“the irrepressible conflict,’ and one that could be arbi- 
trated only by time and experience. And, though there 
are some regrettable incidents on both sides, it is to the 
credit of Connecticut, that Episcopacy suffered much less 
in our Colony than in New York and the Southern colo- 
nies. 

When peace was restored, the Episcopal clergy made 
unanimous choice in March, 1783, of the Reverend Sam- 
uel Seabury, D.D., as the first Bishop of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. He was from an old Colonial family, his 
father a Congregational minister, a graduate of Yale, in 
1748, a student of theology in England, and had been or- 
dained there, in 1753. He sailed immediately for Eng- 
land, but found serious difficulty in obtaining consecra- 
tion, inasmuch as the ceremonial involved his taking the 
oath of allegiance to the King and of obedience to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, both of which obligations 
were inconsistent with an independent American. The 
situation was saved by his obtaining consecration at the 
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hands of the non-juring Scotch bishops, at Aberdeen, 
November 14, 1784. On return to America he was chosen 
rector of St. James Church, New London; he assisted in 
revising the Prayer Book and in preparing a constitution 
for the American Episcopal Church. He died in New 
London in 1798, and his body lies beneath the chancel of 
the church in that city. 

The reorganization of the Anglican Church in 1789 as 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, independ- 
ent of the Church of England, did much to lessen popular 
hostility. The divorce from the London Missionary So- 
ciety, which cared only for His Majesty’s subjects, re- 
moved another popular grievance. Nevertheless, several 
unfortunate circumstances continued to provoke opposi- 
tion. For instance, St. James Church of New London 
aroused suspicion of its good Americanism by refusing to 
observe the Thanksgiving Proclamation of Washington, 


~ in 1795, because the day fell in Lent. It was a situation 


that might have been compromised, and ought never to 
have arisen at all between devout citizens. So far as the 
Connecticut practice was concerned, Governor Hunting- 
ton solved a similar difficulty, being a personal friend of 
Bishop Seabury, by tactfully naming Good Friday as the 
day for the Annual State Fast, and the custom has con- 
tinued unto the present time. 

The growth of Episcopacy in Connecticut was not that 
of a continually rising curve; its ascendancy was inter- 
rupted by the Revolution, and again by the War of 1812. 
[t was natural that sympathy with England, entertained 
by Episcopalians, should arouse hostility, and prevent the 
continuance of that genial climate in which churches 
thrive. Nevértheless, there were signs of a forthcoming 
amity. Yale recognized that Episcopal ministers were 
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men of worth, when, in 1793, the D.D. degree was con- 
ferred upon an Episcopal clergyman. It was inevitable 
that Yale, though a stronghold of Congregationalism, 
should feel at length a kindliness toward that communion. 
President Clap, just before the Revolution, estimated that 
one in ten of Yale graduates were Episcopalians. Their 
second Bishop, Abraham Jarvis, like the first, was a Yale 
man, and sent his son to Yale; and, it may be added in 
- passing, that Yale is proud to claim among her loyal sons 
the present Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut. 
Perchance this is the place to advert to the contribution 
which Congregationalism has made to Episcopacy! The 
sons and daughters of the Mayflower have easily become 
cabin passengers in the Episcopal ark. At the centennial 
anniversary of the Salisbury meeting house, the writer’s 
friend and neighbor, the Rev. James H. George, rector of 
St. John’s, told of being approached by a boy having for 
sale Congregational kittens at a dime apiece; he refused 
on canonical grounds, but the boy returned next week, and 
offered them as Episcopal kittens at twenty cents a head; 
whereupon the following colloquy ensued. “Did you not 
tell me last week that they were Congregational kittens ?” 
“Ves, Sir.” “And now you say they are Episcopalians? 
How do you explain that?” “‘Because now they have got 
their eyes open.”” No good humored son of the Puritans 
would object to his neighbor’s enjoying the relish of this 
explanation. Neither would he dissent from the philoso- 
phy of the Connecticut man who explained to the Bishop 
his Episcopal preference as follows: “Not knowing 
where I belonged I dropped into an Episcopal Church, 
and heard them saying ‘We have done those things which 
we ought not to have done, and have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done’ and I says to myself, 
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that’s me all over; and ever since then I have called myself 
an Episcopalian.”’ “On that basis,” said the good Bishop, 
“Episcopalians would be the largest body in the world!” 

Congregationalism has helped Episcopacy, first of all, 
by providing a religious atmosphere and a climate of 
toleration in which to take root and grow. And, though 
the latter may have lacked something to be desired, yet, 
outside of Holland, it was the most tolerant condition in 
the world; and, in contrast with the frost of the Church 
of England to the Puritans, it was a sunny clime! The 
first bishop of Connecticut was of Pilgrim stock, his 
father a Congregational minister at Groton. The same is 
true of his successor, Bishop Jarvis. The converts from 
Yale College, beginning with the president, were all Con- 
gregational ministers. So were such marked men as 
Samuel C. Berry and John Beech; as for the present 
bishop, he is lineally descended from Elder William 
Brewster of the Mayflower in the ninth generation, his 
descent being traced to William Brewster’s son, appro- 
priately named Love. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Episcopal Church in Connecticut grew steadily. A church 
school was founded at Cheshire in 1801, at first called 
Seabury College, but later Cheshire Academy. It affords 
another instance of the indulgence of the lottery in church 
affairs, to which our fathers were strangely given; the 
privilege netting the institution about $12,000. There 
were in 1800, sixty-two Episcopal parishes in the State, 
an increase of thirty-seven during the preceding fifty 
years, yet the clergy numbered only seventeen and the 
communicants about 1500. In 1815 Trinity Church in 
New Haven was built, with the reputation of being the 
most imposing church edifice in New England. In 1817 
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the Episcopal churches were estimated at seventy-four, 
compared with 213 Congregational. In 1818 the com- 
municants were estimated at 3,400; in 1825, 4,000; in 
1850, 9,360; today, above 50,000. It is noteworthy that 
they have grown faster on Connecticut soil than the 
Pilgrim churches; for whereas in 1817 the number of 
their churches was just one-third the Congregational 
number, today their proportion is two-thirds, the former 
having increased 126, and the latter having increased 111.. 

A marked advance in the fortunes of the church in 
Connecticut was made under the bishopric of Dr. John 
Williams, elected in 1851, while yet chancellor of Trinity 
College. He was a man of eloquence and of rare ability. 
a born leader, having a commanding presence and impos- 
ing native dignity. His counsel gave impressive weight 
to every measure advocated; the writer has heard clergy- 
men of the State declare, half in jest and half in earnest, 
that even his posthumous influence was greater than that 
of any living man, and that for anyone in convention to 
cite his utterances in approval of any measure was 
enough in itself to carry conviction! With his tall figure, 
classic features, roman nose, and faultless dress, he was 
the very ideal of an Episcopal ecclesiastic. The Diocese 
of Connecticut was proud of him everywhere, and he 
ultimately became the senior bishop in America and 
presiding officer of the National House of Bishops. 

Dr. Chauncey B. Brewster, on the death of Bishop 
Williams, February 7, 1899, became Bishop of Connecti- 
cut, after serving as bishop co-adjutor for the previous 
year and a half. He brought to the office a winsome and 
commanding personality, which endeared him to many 
outside of his own communion. Under his administration 
the Diocese of Connecticut has acquired a most genial 
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and considerate quality, due in part to the personality of 
His Grace and more particularly to his interesting him- 
self in producing an entente cordiale with other churches. 
And, while no one within his communion could charge 
him with committing that unforgivable sin, known as 
“letting down the bars,” he has nevertheless shown an 
amiability himself toward other Christian bodies, and 
encouraged his clergy to entertain the same spirit. If 
ever the desired millennium of church union should arrive 
in our day (Heaven grant it!), it will come about through 
just such an atmosphere of mutual respect and personal 
affection, feelings which have been sincerely fostered by 
the present fifth bishop of Connecticut. 

Monuments of the Episcopal power in the State are to 
be found in Trinity College and in the Berkeley Divinity 
School whose history has been given elsewhere; also in 
several academies for young men and young women of 
high standing, like the Salisbury School and St. Mar- 
garet’s of Waterbury. 

The changes in the character of the Episcopal Church 
in Connecticut in recent days are marked. They have 
adorned the landscape by some two hundred sanctuaries, 
inany of them of stately and beautiful design, elevating 
public taste in ecclesiastical architecture. Her member- 
ship is no longer drawn from English immigrants and 
their descendants, but from all communions. Her rever- 
ent ritual has done much to enrich the worship of others. 
Pilgrim churches and others have adopted from her the 
observance of Good Friday and Easter, and in many cases 
the extended devotions of Holy Week. Theologically her 
tenets are not yet self-evident to non-Episcopal orders, 
but all can appreciate the dignity and reverence of her 
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ritual, and wish her Godspeed in her devoted mission, to 


“worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 


Tue Baptist CHURCHES 

The Baptists might have been expected to come into 
the State naturally, as did the New Haven Colony, by way 
of the sea. As a matter of fact, they took the overland 
route from their stronghold Rhode Island, the soil conse- 
crated by Roger Williams, and adorned today by that 
Baptist Olympus, Brown University. 

There is much reason why Congregationalists should 
take kindly to Baptists. They hold the same theological 
ground ; they have the same principles of church govern- 
ment; they are practically identical, save in the form of 
the rite of baptism. Yet for certain reasons they have 
not increased so fast in Connecticut as elsewhere in the 
nation, where they hold a commanding lead, running 
cheek by jow!l with the Methodists. But Connecticut was 
not at first hospitable to them, and in 1704 refused them 
permission to incorporate in church estate. Nine-tenths 
of the population were Congregationalists. The Baptists 
found a Standing Order intrenched on their own ground, 
for which they had made high sacrifices, and were thus 
naturally disinclined to yield it to others. Hence the Bap- 
tists were the first to oppose the established order. 

In 1704 a few Baptists were found to have drifted into 
Groton, opposite New London, a few miles only from the 
Rhode Island line. It was here that the Pequot War was 
terminated, and here the last blood of the Revolution was 
shed on New England soil, in the massacre of Fort Gris- 
wold. It is historic ground politically, but to the Baptists 
even more historic ecclesiastically, for here the first of 
their long line of honored churches was established. 
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The Groton Church was a worthy original. As no 
notice seems to have been taken of their petition to the 
General Court, the petitioners took silence for consent, 
and proceeded to establish a church. They called a gifted 
young preacher from Rhode Island, the Reverend Valen- 
tine Wightman, whose sterling worth and tact lead his 
little flock to a well-earned success. After a ministry of 
forty-two years, he was succeeded by his son Timothy 
for forty years more, and he by his son John for fifty- 
four additional, atotal pastorate of one hundred and 
thirty-six years in one family. It is doubtful whether 
such a record can be found in any church annals. 

This first Baptist apostle of Connecticut, the Reverend 
Valentine Wightman, is a sample of a family so remark- 
able in the Christian ministry, that I venture to further 
emphasize its distinction by transcribing the epitaph on a 
granite monument, which a member of the family erected 
a few miles away, in the town of Waterford, the place 
of his birth. It reads as follows: 


WIGHTMAN 
Edward, burned at stake in 1612 
John, 1598-1662 
George, 1632-1722 
Rey. Valentine, 1687-1747 
Rey. Timothy, 1719-1796 
Rey. John G., 1766-1841 
Jesse, 1789-1869 
Rev. Palmer G., 1820-1907 


The Baptists made every effort to establish themselves 
in the city of New London, but, says the historian, were 
“thwarted by one sharp practice or another until 1804.” 
Yet between 1705 and 1804 thirty churches were organ- 
ized, which are still on the list, the more remarkable, be- 
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cause they were the very years of greatest sacrifice in the 
cause of national freedom. For the Baptists were not. 
wanting in devotion to the Revolution, and their noble 
sacrifices for the country proved later to be a strong 
incentive to the Legislature for removing all restrictions 
from their worship. 

The Great Awakening of 1740 profoundly affected 
the Baptist cause. It had been preceded by a great decline 
in New England generally, due largely to the Half 
Way Covenant, which filled churches with those who had 
little or no religious experience. The Great Awakening 
stimulated a movement to limit church membership to 
converted persons. This had always been the Baptist 
position. When many of the new persuasion became 
“Separatists,” and were subjected to the unfair pressure of 
the law upon them, imposed by the Standing Order, a num- 
ber of them went over bodily to the Baptist Communion. 
But better things ensued, and in 1798 Congregational and 
Baptist churches were found working together in great 
harmony, following a revival begun at Mansfield. Per- 
secution had passed and baptism had won recognition as 
being among the forces that worked for righteousness. 

In 1700 there were but nine Baptist churches in 
New England, and only fourteen in the whole country; 
in 1800 there were twelve thousand Baptist churches in 
the United States, with one hundred thousand members, 
a prodigious increase. In Connecticut, the same year, the 
estimate is sixty churches and four thousand members. 
The Stonington Association was formed in 1772 with six 
others following it at intervals. The Baptists were by 
nature opposed to the spirit of caste, as shown in the Con- 
gregational churches, and particularly to that method of 
seating known as “Dignification.”” Self-existence alone 
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would have led them anyway into supporting the princi- 
ples of equal rights in the State and of complete religious 
liberty ; but curiously enough, the politics of this struggle 
threw them into the arms of the Jeffersonian party, 
though Thomas Jefferson himself was pronounced a free 
thinker. Thomas Paine, and the French Infidelity School, 
together with all those discontents assembled in the “cave 
of Adullam” were strangely combined with these con- 
scientious Baptists in one political endeavor. So it came 
to pass that the early Democratic Party (which was then 
called the Republican Party!), drew to itself the Baptist 
elder, the Methodist class leader, and the Episcopal ward- 
en, each of whom had a common interest, not so much in 
opposing the Federalist Party, as in procuring, through 
political action a larger degree of religious liberty. And 
Congregationalists may now frankly state, that they were 
justified by their faith, faith in the cause and in the out- 
come. 

There were some passages at arms in those days, that 
deserve to be preserved. For zeal in that age was not 
always directed against the devil and all his works, so 
much as it was against those who differed with our 
fathers theologically. There was the famous controversy 
between the Baptist and the Methodist, as to which had 
better Scriptural support, and was finally settled by this 
clinching argument: “You read in the Bible, don’t you, 
of John the Baptist? But you never read anything about 
John the Methodist?” To the man on the street this was 
logic “strong as proofs of Holy Writ.” 

Again, when the Baptists succeeded in drawing mem- 
bers from the Congregational order into their own, they 
“chortled in their joy.” It is related in New London, that, 
when the elder led his flock down to the Thames for the 
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rite of immersion, and passed the staid old Congregational 
church, perched on State Street hill, he turned and said to 
his followers: ‘There is Old Mother Zion sitting on her 
eges, to hatch out her chickens, and half of them turn out 
to be ducks!” 

It is interesting to note also how much controversy 
turned upon theological terms. The Reverend John Mer- 
rian, was buried at Southington in 1784, and on his tomb- 
stone he is styled a “Calvinistic Anti-Paedo-Baptist Min- 
ister” an endorsement which ought to promote the repose 
of his soul. They were often called Anabaptists, meaning 
those who rebaptize; sometimes, adds Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, “they were called in derision Catabaptists, 
meaning those who drown.” Those who differed from 
them they called Paedo-Baptists, meaning those who bap- 
tize infants; and, adds the genial professor, “I used to 
hear frequently my father talk vigorously about Paedo- 
Baptists, as though the whole world were divided into 
Baptists and Paedo-Baptists.” The vigor of the discus- 
sion of those days over what we regard now with a smile, 
was due, as much as anything, to the extreme radicalism 
of the Baptist order from the beginning. It is natural for 
two wings of thought to form in every organization, po- 
litically the Right and the Left, religiously the Conserva- 


tive and the Radical; now the Baptists were the Leftest 


kind of the Lefts, and the most radical of the Radicals. 
It might have been a Baptist, who was heard to pray in 
a Cleveland meeting, “They have tried to stop my mouth 
in this meeting; but they can’t, Oh Lord, Thou knowest 
they can’t.” 

The first years of Baptist life in Connecticut were spent 
with little or no connection between the scattered churches, 
and no state organization. Yet as early as 1784 the 
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Stonington Association took steps for the supply of their 
destitute churches, uniting later with the Danbury Asso- 
ciation. For over thirty years they afforded missionary 
service where most needed. But these desultory efforts 
were brought to a positive head on August 31, 1814, when 
a society was organized in the First Baptist Church of 
Hartford, called “The Connecticut Society Auxiliary to 
the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions.” It is touching 
to note, that the step was taken after the grateful an- 
nouncement, that the Society had “received by letter as- 
surance of $100 a year from an individual (unnamed) for 
at least four years.” 

Although the ostensible object was promotion of the 
work of foreign missions, it soon undertook work at 
home, employing the Reverend James Davis for three 
years. The seventh annual meeting, 1821, was made 
memorable by establishing “The Christian Secretary,” a 
paper for promoting church work. Under this Auxiliary 
there came into existence those early missionary organi- 
zations of women known as Mite Societies, “and generous 
praise was bestowed upon them.” 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that the Baptists 
were the first to undertake organized modern foreign mis- 
sions, which they did in 1784. William Carey was hilari- 
ously dubbed by the witty Sidney Smith as “that conse- 
crated cobbler,” but he was really the apostle of foreign 
missions, and later became one of the most learned 
scholars who ever translated the Bible. He was a Baptist, 
and the Carey character has been impressed upon Baptist 
church life. As an example the Connecticut Baptist 
churches in the twenty years from 1830 to 1850 made 
gifts for state missions of $14,000, for foreign missions, 
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$40,000, a contrast which shows their wonderful world- 
wide sympathy. 

The Connecticut Baptist Convention was the still 
broader scheme into which the Auxiliary was merged, 
when the Convention was founded on October 29, 1823, 
by delegations from thirty churches, in the First Baptist 
Church of Hartford. This has been the central body, and 
its annual meeting the rallying point, of the Baptists of 
Connecticut for over a hundred years. This feature is 
enjoyed also by Congregationalists and Episcopalians in 
a similar state-wide organization, but, strange to say, not 
by the Methodists, though equally as strong. 

The records of the Convention reveal some interesting 
items. In 1830 a resolution was passed against wearing 
mourning, as affording no evidence of real grief, and as 
being no source of consolation; but, the commentator 
adds, “it was passed by the votes of the male sex only and 
was as powerless as the famous bull against the comet.” 

In 1832 a resolution was passed “that our female 
friends contribute their gold ornaments to the cause of 
missions.” The value of all the jewelry surrendered did 
not exceed $35, from which it would appear, comments 
Professor Phelps, “‘that the women treated the advice of 
men concerning their wearing apparel in a manner which 
has not yet become obsolete.” 

In 1833 Reverend James H. Lindsay brought into the 
Convention the first resolution on temperance, by which 
church members were recommended to abstain from 
“drinking and vending ardent spirits.” 

In 1835 the first anti-slavery resolution was offered, 
and the same year the Convention rejoiced to learn that 
Doctor Adoniram Judson had completed the translation 
of the whole Bible into Burmese. 
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The Connecticut Missionary Institute of Suffield was 
founded in 1835, and has enjoyed an honored career to 
this day. It never became a college, because Brown Uni- 
versity in Rhode Island was not so far away as to make 
a Connecticut Baptist College indispensible, and its fame 
was already well assured. But the C. L. I. aimed at the 
highest thinking with the lowest living known to the 
annals of the human race! This appears from their 
printed schedule: 


For the languages Latin, French, Greek and Hebrew 


pet quarters Fe Sag ee ee eee $5.00 
Prudential expenses... 53 sa Se ere es 23 
Board and washing, 6 pieces per week, including tea 

and: CONCED 2st ee Sea ee ee ee ite 
Without tea and coffee, per week..........---------st- 1.00 


All this luxury, combined with the mastery of four 
foreign tongues ending with Hebrew, is, I maintain, the 
most “bargain-counter” offer ever made in the history of 
education ! 

1842 and 1843 were years of special ingathering, with 
1,531 and 2,052 baptisms. The average number of bap- 
tisms for eighty-four years is placed at 708. 1858 was a 
great revival year with 2,067 baptisms. 

During the Civil War some ministers lost their 
churches because they supported the Union, and some 
because they did not; for there was probably more di- 
vergence of opinion, together with independence of mind, 
among the Baptists than among any other denomination 
in the State. It will be remembered that while the Presby- 
terians and Methodists in the nation split on the subject 
of slavery, the Baptists did not. Yet the resolution passed 
in 1861 is highly expressive of loyalty: “We are not con- 
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scious of any hostility towards our Christian brethren of 
the South, yet we deeply regret and earnestly protest 
against the unscriptural dogma of rebellion and disunion, 
to the control of which they have surrendered them- 
selves.” 

The Baptist Social Union was organized in New 
Haven, July 27, 1871, in response to a call one of whose 
signers was the witty editor, later on the staff of the “New 
York Tribune” familiarly knownas “Ike Bromley.” From 
that day to this the meetings of the Social Union have been 
a marked feature of the Baptist Anniversary as the his- 
torian expresses it, “It has greatly stimulated the interest 
- of laymen in state missions, promoted acquaintance 
among themselves, and so developed a consciousness of 
their united strength.” 

In 1907 the shocking discovery was made that the Con- 
vention’s treasurer, who had served for thirty years, had 
disappeared taking money with him, entailing losses in 
the Annuity and Permanent Funds exceeding $57,000. It 
was one of the greatest misfortunes that ever befell any 
Baptist body. But the churches rose to the occasion; de- 
spite the dark outlook, the Board set itself to the task of 
restoration, and by heroic sacrifice of pastors and people 
alike, every obligation was speedily met, and every fund 
was restored, its name preserved to memory. 

The latest report indicates that the membership has in- 
creased to above 28,000 and the home expenses to exceed- 
ing $443,000. The total benevolence for the same year 
was $237,000, or four times what it was ten years earlier! 
It has been pointed out that the only town in the State not 
furnished with a Congregational church is the one so 
strongly manned by the Baptists, where the Wightman 
monument before referred to has been placed, and this 
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Baptist town bears the appropriate name of Waterford. 

The writer heard a speaker at Waterbury make refer- 
ence with natural satisfaction to the triple fact, that at 
the time the President of the United States (Harding) 
and the Secretary of State (Hughes) and the richest man 
in the world (Rockefeller) were all Baptists! But, on the 
whole, a review of the history of the Baptist churches in 
Connecticut, might more properly close with the sincere 
and wholesome words of the Reverend Oscar Haywood, 
D.D., subscribed to by the general sentiment of the whole 
Connecticut body. 


In the recorded history of our churches the multiplication table 
has its uses, and figures are indispensable. But . . . we claim that 
the Kingdom of God cannot be gauged by pencils and testing tubes. 

Our Baptist hosts are uncountable. No accurate estimate can be 
made. Some years ago in Kentucky a community of 20,000 Baptists 
was discovered, who had never been tabulated. Our growth has 
to do with the spiritual, real life and consciousness of a great people. 


Tue Metuopist CHURCH 

The text of the Methodist gospel in Connecticut is, “A 
little one shall become a thousand, and a small one a 
strong nation.” They did not enter the State, as Congre- 
gationalists did, by the ship-load and caravan. No Metho- 
dist congregations emigrated en masse, as Pilgrim ones 
did from England and Massachusetts. They began with 
the faith of a mustard seed! 

Jesse Lee was the apostle of Methodism in Connecticut, 
for, while two others of the faith are known to have 
visited us as early as 1787, it was he who labored long 
and effectively enough to produce fruit. He came into 
the State in his thirty-first year, a young man of Episcopal 
training, a Virginian, and one of the first to follow 
Wesley in the vitalized faith. John Wesley professed to 
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live and die in the Church of England, with no thought 
of founding a sect. But circumstances carried the move- 
ment on to its practical conclusion; after twenty years 
campaigning in five or more colonies, their numbers had 
increased, in spite of the Revolutionary War, to 15,000, 
with 83 preachers; and The Methodist Episcopal Church 
was born at the Christmas Conference of 1784. 

When Lee came by appointment to “the Stamford cir- 
cuit,” he had an organization behind him. It was virile 
and adventurous. In five years it had grown to 43,000, 
with 200 devoted itinerant evangelists. None of them ex- 
celled Jesse Lee in spirit or persistency. His first sermon 
was preached at Norwalk, June 17, 1789, under an apple 
tree by the side of the road, from the text, ‘““Ye must be 
born again,” before about twenty hearers. 

The first fact favoring the introduction of Methodism, 
or any other warmhearted gospel at that time, was the 
low state of religion in New England generally. The 
Great Awakening of 1740 had spent its force, and, in 
addition, the formalism that is common to every state- 
religion afflicted Connecticut to a degree. Much as the 
Colony was indebted to the aid of France, the infidelity 
of the French officers had a festering effect on the land, 
which offset the political benefit. Churches were luke- 
warm, and socially indifferent. 

Right here Methodism found its initial opportunity. 
They believed in something and believed im believing 
something. Methodists have always had, as the Scotch 
say, “a gude conceit” of themselves! A deacon in the 
writer’s congregation was joined by a Methodist brother 
on the way to the former’s sanctuary, and expressed sur- 
prise at his coming with him, receiving the response, “Oh, 
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well, our church is closed today, and half a loaf is better 
than no bread.” I applauded the sentiment. 

They had, also, an enthusiasm that commended them 
to the sympathies of many, even of outsiders. I once asked 
an old man in the South if his wife were a church mem- 
ber, “No, she aint,” he said, “but she’ll fight for the 
Methodies.”” This enthusiasm was felt in their camp meet- 
ings, and expressed itself in that fervent hymn: 


Pll tell you who the Lord likes best, 
It is the shouting Methodest ! 


The reaction against a rigid Calvinism was also in their 
favor. Rightly or wrongly, the Connecticut Methodism 
presented a practical protest against that theology, which 
they caricatured in the phrase, “If you seek religion, you 
cannot find it; if you find it, you cannot get it; if you get 
it, you cannot lose it ;if you lose it, you never had it.” Eng- 
lish Methodists were divided between Arminians and Cal- 
vinists, but Calvinism never had any standing among 
American Methodists. 

They had also the advantage of a ministry with a popu- 
lar method. Their preachers used no notes, were close 
enough to the congregation, so as to realize Warren’s 
command at Bunker Hill, “Don’t fire, till you can see the 
whites of their eyes!” Their references and illustrations 
were of the daily life and common experience, not drawn 
from history and mythology. Their exhortations took | 
hold of the average man. 

Finally, they had the advantage of a military organiza- 
tion. John Wesley had a hand in shaping their church 
polity, and organized it under an episcopal directorate; 
the bishop would say to a man, ‘“‘Go, and he goeth; and to 
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another, Come, and he cometh; and to his servant: Do 
this, and he doeth it.” The system worked well, and does 
to this day, being partly responsible for that popular effi- 
ciency, that has given Methodism the largest plurality 
among Protestant churches in America. 

Jesse Lee organized the first little church or class in 
Stratford, that Shakespearean town that also mothered 
the first Episcopal church. It consisted of three women. 
The next was at Reading, numbering two. The first meet- 
ing house was erected at Weston, called Lee’s Chapel. 

His labors were seconded by the itinerary of Bishop 
Asbury, in 1791 and later, another man of untiring zeal 
and great administrative ability. In the next few years 
small groups were organized in twelve or fifteen places, 
and by 1800 the foundations were laid. 

The revival of 1801 added many to the rising tide, and 
their number in Connecticut at its close was reported at 
1,658. 

Turning to their reception by the Standing Order, it is 
to be noted, that their organization was made possible 
from the start by the statute of 1787, which permitted the 
embodiment of dissenters, and support of their own so- 
cieties by declaration, a concession that greatly enhanced 
the growth of Episcopalians and Baptists as well. 

Nevertheless, the Methodists were cold-shouldered by 
the Congregationalists at the start. Their services, es- 
pecially in the form of camp meetings, grieved their sense 
of decorum. The feeling would not be countenanced 
today, when even the Salvation Army is welcomed, even 
by Episcopalian bishops, without commitment to the 
methods, but with deep respect for their results. There 
are more ways than one of catching a fish! 

This Congregational disapproval was properly resented 
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by the new Methodist churches, who had a right to ex- 
pect not only Christian comity, but a recognition of the 
fact that in those dark days of infidelity they had come 
up “‘to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” This 
resentment led to the pooling of political forces, Metho- 
dist, Baptist and Episcopalian against the Standing Or- 
der, which was Federal and Congregational, the full 
history of which is told elsewhere in this work under “The 
Growth of Toleration.” Sufficient to say here, that the 
contest ended by the enactment in 1818 of the new Con- 
stitution, placing all denominations on an equal footing, 
and giving the fullest liberty to each. 

In 1818 the number of Methodist churches was fifty- 
three. By 1850 it was 185, an increase in thirty-three 
years of 132. The increase in Congregational churches 
in the same period was only forty-two, of Episcopalian 
twenty-nine, of Baptist, twenty-five, of all three ninety- 
six. Thus Methodism had a plurality of increase over the 
other three of thirty-six! To this impressive showing let 
us take off our hats! 

The forces of Methodism were still further augmented 
by the establishment of Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town in 1831, which has been both a Tree of Knowledge 
and “a going concern” from the beginning, going from 
grace to grace and from strength to strength. The full 
story of it is told elsewhere in this history. 

The little classes gathered by the “‘saddle-bag” evange- 
lists of early days have developed into strong churches. 
The First Methodist Church of Middletown has had 
among its pastors four professors and three college presi- 
dents, several missionary secretaries, the editor of “The 
Christian Advocate,” and a bishop. Connecticut Metho- 
dists have furnished able talent to the church at large; 
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Dr. James M. Buckley, editor of the “Advocate,” was con- 
sidered the most influential man in church counsels in his 
day. Dr. Wm. V. Kelley of New Haven was editor of 
“The Methodist Review” for thirty years. And there have 
been bishops not a few. 

The relations of Methodism and Congregationalism of 
late years have become most cordial, and, considering 
what human nature is, ideal! They have learned some- 
thing from each other, although, according to Dr. Wm. 
North Rice, “the worst of the bad things which it has 
learned from Congregationalism is the private ownership 
of pews in churches!” But “free pews” has since become 
a rallying cry in both denominations. There is today little 
difference in their theology, and ministers “are trans- 
ferred back and forth between the two denominations 
without making any change in their beliefs.” Dr. Rice 
continues, “In Canada a movement is in progress to unite 
the Methodist and Congregationalist Churches in one or- 
ganization. It would require very little change to unite 
the Methodist and Congregationalist Churches in New 
England.” While this genial statement is admitted, the 
writer is constrained to belive that the status quo will be 
maintained for some years, or until the ecclesiastical mil- 
lennium. 

In a gathering of all denominations in Philadelphia, the 
writer heard a Methodist divine report a conversation he 
had had the week before with the Episcopal bishop of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Bishop, if the Church of England in 1600 had treated 
the Congregationalists then as they do now, there would 
not have been any Congregational churches.” 

“You are right.’’ 

“And if the Church of England in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury had treated the Methodists then as they treat them 
now, there would have been no Methodist Church.” 

“T agree with you.” 

“And if Queen Anne had married a decent fellow, and 
raised a family like Queen Victoria, there would have 
been no King Georges, no Revolution and no United 
States of America!’ 

To which His Grace replied with Shakesperian caution, 
“Much virtue in If!” 

Without risking an historical judgment on all these 
“Tfs,” it is to be doubted whether the Anglican church, 
or any other Protestant body but the Methodist, could 
have met the demand for evangelizing the New World as 
they did. Dr. Carroll’s last statistics credit the Methodist 
membership in the country with 8,622,836, which is nearly 
eight times larger than the Episcopalian membership of 
1,140,076. 

As Methodism in Connecticut is divided into four Con- 
ferences, each overlapping state lines, it is impossible to 
give Connecticut figures, except under some special dis- 
pensation not enjoyed by the author. But the last complete 
compilation of the State, made by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau in 1916, credits them with 199 organizations, 
with 197 church edifices, ranking them second in these 
particulars in the State, with Congregationalists first at 
327, and Episcopalians third at 196. In membership the 
order is Congregational, 71,188; Episcopalian, 48.854; 
Methodist, 36,181. There are also five Methodist Pro- 
testant Churches, which have no bishops, and twenty- 
three African churches under separate control. In Sun- 
day School work they shine, having a larger proportion 
of their number under instruction than any other Pro- 
testant body. 
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Their fervor is proverbial. If I were asked to write a 
formula for making a good Methodist, it would be, “Take 
a little of the salt of the earth, a little milk of human 
kindness, some of the sugar of good nature, with plenty 
of good red blood; stir them gently over a glowing fire, 
and heat to the nth power.” Nor can anybody say that 
their fervor is emotional only; it bears substantial fruits. 
The bishops reported last year that their missionaries had 
received foreign converts into their churches the last four 
years totaling 769,091. There is a method in Methodism, 
a workmanship that needeth not to be ashamed, accepted 
of man, and approved of God. Their banner is still lead- 
ing on: “Long may it wave!” 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN CONNECTICUT 

Presbyterianism is strongly allied with Congrega- 
tionalism. In our early history the Puritans called John 
Calvin “Rabbi,” and for above two centuries he was their 
theological dictator. John Knox leaned upon him and so 
did William of Orange; he was consulted in the prepara- 
tion of the English “Book of Common Prayer,” and all 
the larger Confessions show his master hand, even The 
Thirty-nine Articles! But however, “sound” the Pilgrim 
churches considered themselves doctrinally, they were 
soon put in their place, and told what was what by the 
Scotchmen that came among us. It is a proverb in Ireland 
that “The inhabitants of Cork are more Catholic than 
the Pope,” and the same principle and simile applies to 
the Calvinists of Caledonia! From the first they looked 
as Sergenat Buzfuz did, “with a cautious and suspicious 
eye,” upon the theology and polity of Congregationalism. 

Originally there seemed to be some likelihood of a 
general merger between Congregational and Presbyterian 
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principles. The Consociation idea, set forth in the Say- 
brook Platform, was so near Presbyterianism, that many 
so regarded it. Connecticut churches were often referred © 
to as Presbyterian. The church in Salisbury, about 1795, 
having for the time being a Scotch minister, found that 
through him the name Presbyterian had crept into their 
church records, and a distinct vote of correction was 
made, stating that their proper name was not The Presby- 
terian Church, but The Church of Christ in Salisbury. 
Other instances occurred elsewhere. 

But the Consociation idea of delegating individual 
church powers to the general body, was antagonistic to 
the Congregational principle. It made everything of the 
Consociation, nothing of the local church authority, and 
killed the functions of the Council. Accordingly, it fell 
into disuse, and this circumstance gave opportunity for 
the establishment of Presbyterian synodical sovereignty 
in all its glory! 

The historical origin was this: Thompsonville had a 
carpet manufactury, started in 1828, which required and 
imported qualified weavers from Scotland. When the 
question of establishing a church in the growing village 
arose, these Scotchmen voted, with but two exceptions, to 
make it Presbyterian. According to Blakie, the historian 
of Presbyterianism in New England, “a petition for an 
organization was forwarded to the New York Presbytery 
(Old School), which were surprised to find a good thing 
come out of Nazareth, and granted the request.” On July 
5. 1839, the Presbyterian Church was organized with 82 
members. In 1844 another church was organized in 
Tariffville for similar reasons; and in 1850 these two 
churches were erected into the Presbytery of Connecticut. 
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Thompsonville then had 125 communicants, and Tariff- 
ville, 35. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Hartford virtually 
began on July 13, 1851. Its birthplace was Gilman’s 
Saloon, a hall in the third story of a building on Main 
Street, nearly opposite to Grove Street. A congregation 
of about 70 assembled, and from that time to the present 
regular Presbyterian services have been continued in the 
city. On November 4th of that year the Presbytery of 
Connecticut assembled in Temperance Hall, on the corner 
of Market and Temple Streets, and organized the first 
Presbyterian Church of Hartford with 34 members. It is 
pleasing to learn that, from the first, there was not only 
no friction with the Congregational body, but that the 
latter courteously aided the new ecclesiastical enterprise. 
Their first Sunday school superintendent was a member 
of the Pearl Street Congregational Church, continuing 
seven years until he left the city. The school was greatly 
aided by teachers from other neighboring Congregational 
churches. The South Congregational Church gave them 
an old pulpit from its basement. The services for instal- 
ling their first pastor, the Reverend Thomas S. Childs, 
June 23, 1852, were held in the South Baptist Church, and 
a year later it was purchased by the congregation. 

Other Presbyterian churches followed, and today the 
list is as follows: Thompsonville, Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Stamford, Darien, and Greenwich. It will be 
noticed that they are all on the line of New Haven road, 
and increase inversely according to the square of the dis- 
tance from New York City. In 1908 the Synod of New 
England was constituted by The General Assembly, and 
the Presbyterian churches in Connecticut, with two in 
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Springfield and Holyoke, were made the Presbytery of 
Connecticut Valley. 

The writer, son of a Presbyterian elder, and Congrega- 
tional deacon, can but feel a fraternal tie with the Presby- 
terian communion, the more as he was given, at an un- 
speakable age, the most Calvinistic of names, in the hope 
that, when he was old, he would not depart from it. At 
any rate, in closing he ventures to commend to the Presby- 
terians of Connecticut the crest of John Calvin, which con- 
sisted of a flaming heart offered upon an extended hand. 


LUTHERANISM IN CONNECTICUT 


Lutheranism in Connecticut presents a series of sur- 
prises. It is little understood or appreciated by the average 
New Englander. 

The first surprise is as to its national strength. It is 
the third largest Protestant denomination today; accord- 
ing to Dr. Carroll’s last table, outranking the Presbyteri- 
ans for the first time, by the narrow margin of 2,465,841 
versus 2,462,557. Its various branches have been con- 
solidated under The United Lutheran Church in America, 
whose year book makes an impressive showing of mis- 
sions, education, Sunday school, publication, and a variety 
of other somewhat unique activities known as Deaconess 
Work, Children’s Homes and Homes for the Aged. 

The second pleasing surprise is the nature of their 
polity; it is so nearly Congregational! And, in passing, 
it may be noted that the expulsion and experience of the 
Palatinates very much resembles that of the Pilgrims; the 
writer once took great pleasure in drawing out those re- 
semblances before the Alumni meeting of Pennsylvania 
College in Gettysburg. 

Dr. Wolf in his history of Lutheranism, frequently 
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uses the phrase, “the sovereignty of the local church,” 
which is another definition of the fundamental Congrega- 
tional principle. The year book states the polity in this 
form, “The congregation is the unit of organization .. . 
Its affairs are administered by the Church Council and 
the pastor. The Council is elected by and accountable to 
the congregation.” The congregations representatively 
constitute synods, and they, in turn, elect general synodi- 
cal bodies; but, the year book continues, “the authority of 
the congregation is thus pre-eminent.’’ The head of the 
Lutheran Reference Library, Dr. G. L. Kieffer, recently 
wrote the author, ‘““When I asked the President of the 
United Lutheran Church for a word describing Lutheran 
polity, in an offhand way he said, ‘Eclectic.’” 

The third surprise is as to their strength and growth 
in Connecticut. The latest statistics available, 1922, show 
that they have in the State 95 organizations, and 19,172 
members. Considering how late they came into the State, 
this is the fastest growth of any Protestant denomina- 
tion; and it is still continuing. 

The establishment of Lutheranism in Connecticut is of 
the most legitimate character. It is not due to propagand- 
ism. They have not preyed upon others’ pastures, nor 
plowed with any man’s heifer. They have simply herded 
and folded their own sheep. 

The situation is this: Of the thousands of immigrants 
to the United States every year, sixty per cent of them 
are Protestants, and sixty per cent of the Protestants are 
Lutherans. On the assumption that these foreign born, in 
passing through Ellis Island, do not remove their religion 
as one would a coat, it is easy to calculate what proportion 
of them coming to Connecticut would be Lutheran. The 
number of these Connecticut settlers is definitely kept by 
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the Ellis Island authorities, together with their European 
origin. In Europe the percentage of Lutherans in Den- 
mark, Finland, Germany, Latvia, Norway and Sweden 
exceeds ninety per cent; from which and similar data, it 
would appear that the number of foreign born Lutherans 
living in Connecticut in 1920 was 43,000. This does not 
include the children of the first three succeeding genera- 
tions. From this it is evident, that Lutheranism has a 
mission in Connecticut in simply caring for its own; and 
in this they have been most successful. 

In Connecticut they are represented by various general 
bodies, somewhat dependent on nationality. The oldest of 
these goes back to the New York Ministerium of 1786. 
The largest is the General Council, followed by The 
Synodical Conference, The Danish and the General 
Synod, but all of them are merged in The United Lutheran 
Church in America. Their worship and ritual do not 
differ from most of the other churches in the State. They 
have the same Christian ideals. Their aims are mis- 
sionary and humanitarian. In Southbury they maintain 
an Old People’s Home. They are strong on education, 
sound on Biblical scholarship, fervent in evangelism, and 
are congenial to the religious spirit of Connecticut, in 
whose name we may all extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

OTHER CHRISTIAN BopIEs 

Unitarianism made its first appearance in Connecticut 
in the case of Reverend Stanley Griswold of New Mil- 
ford, who was called, ““The First Apostle of Unitarianism 
in Connecticut.” He endeavored to break the distinction 
between the church and the world, inviting all the congre- 
vation to the communion table. To this-the church did 
not respond; nor did Mr. Griswold long remain there- 
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after. Sporadic cases of Unitarian ministry appeared at 
Granby, at the South Church of Mansfield, and at South 
Coventry, but no trace of their efforts long remained. 

The case at Brooklyn, Windham County, was different. 
The Reverend Luther Wilson, a young clergyman, came 
as an assistant to the aged pastor, Dr. Whitney. He was 
soon known as a preacher of Unitarian doctrines. Dr. 
Whitney was aroused in reply, and to him the church 
mainly adhered. But Mr. Wilson secured enough support 
to oust the aged pastor and his flock from the church, and 
compel them to erect another. This was the beginning of 
the first Unitarian church in the State. 

Whatever distaste to the Congregational doctrine was 
felt in Connecticut did not express itself, as in Massachu- 
setts, by going over to the Unitarian body, but had a ten- 
dency to find refuge in the Episcopal fold. The Unitarian 
doctrines never had the foothold in our State that they 
had in New England territory north of us. There are 
today four societies of the Unitarians in Connecticut, with 
a membership of 316. It may, however, be frankly con- 
ceded, that their influence is more felt in modifying the 
theological opinions of others than in the formation of 
churches and the enrollment of members. 

Universalism appeared about 1792 in Southington, 
where a Universalist society was actually organized. 
Norwich was said to have had a society in 1820. In 1818 
the Connecticut Gazetteer enumerated but two, Newton 
and Somers. But they were few and far between. There 
were those who asked, ‘““Why should the Universalists 
make any effort, if everything is going to come out all 
right anyway?’ There were some who advocated that 
a Universalist’s oath should not be accepted, for it lacked 
the restraining fear of a future life! 
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But although Universalism has made no great head- 
way in Connecticut, and numbers today but ten organiza- 
tions, with a membership of 1,615, it has had an influence 
on New England theology. It has mollified the socalled 
“repugnant doctrines of Calvinism;’ and, in the writer’s 
opinion, the average belief of the Protestant churches of 
Connecticut today rests somewhere between the sermon 
of Jonathan Edwards at Enfield and the preaching of 
Hosea Ballou of Boston. 

Adventism has an even larger constituency than the 
two bodies just mentioned. The Adventists came into 
-more or less of an organized state through the “Miller 
Movement” of 1843, but the State Conference was not 
organized until 1867. The organization gained strength, 
and on October 31, 1905, at Wallingford, the Conference 
_ was incorporated under the name of “The Connecticut 
Advent Christian Conference, Incorporated.” Since then 
they have affiliated with certain churches in western 
Massachusetts. It is composed of about twenty organized 
churches, with a Sunday School Association and Young 
People’s organization known as “The Loyal Workers.” 
They have also a flourishing camp meeting ground in the 
town of Southington comprising 27 acres, where large re- 
ligious gatherings are held, including older boys’ and older 
girls’ conferences. 

The Adventists, as the name implies, lay stress upon the 
belief that the Bible has indicated the approximate time of 
Christ’s return, and are confident that He is near, “even 
at the doors.” They have the Congregational polity, and 
their creed differs but slightly from that of their neigh- 
bors; one of their tenets maintains that the ultimate 
punishment of the wicked will be “complete extinction of 
being.” The number of Adventists bodies, of three kinds, 
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in the State, according to the census of 1916, was thirty- 
three, with a membership of 2,124. 

The Salvation Army can hardly be called, nor does it 
call itself, a church, since it has neither a defined creed, 
nor ordination, nor sacrament; but in the exhibit of the 
Christian spirit, and the preaching of salvation by Christ, 
-it has won, in spite of its lowly service, a place in Chris- 
tian regard. More than that, it won a place of great pop- 
ular favor from its nobler ministrations during the late 
European War. It is found exclusively in the cities. Its 
music is simple, but I have heard that pathetic little hymn, 


You've carried your burden, 
You've carried it long. 


sung with most moving effect. I have seen a simple 
“Hallelujah lassie” address a lawyer in a motley assem- 
bly, and, to my amazement, bring that man forward to 
fall upon his knees in repentance. “It may not be your 
way, it may not be my way, but yet in His own way the 
Lord will provide;” will provide the securing of results, 
by methods that could not be foreseen, that need not be 
commended. The Salvation Army has above twenty posts 
in the State and above a thousand soldiers; it enjoys some 
kind of support and contribution from all churches. A 
Christian organization that has the good will of every- 
body is to be universally commended. All of us like the 
Good Samaritan, the Golden Rule, the Cross of Christ, 
and with these three things in view the Salvation Army 
is marching on. 

There are other Christian bodies, represented in the 
State, which might properly be treated by an historian for 
their intrinsic worth; but, as they have had so slight a 
part in the church history of Connecticut, they cannot 
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be included in this treatise. A full list of them, with their 
statistical strength, will be given in the last section en- 
titled, The Present Survey. 

It is understood, that the author was assigned specific- 
ally the Protestant side of this history. Necessarily this 
direction excludes the Roman Catholic Church, the largest 
ecclesiastical body in the State, also the Greek Church, 
without any discourtesy to either. The author is not un- 
mindful of other religious bodies, whose merits are ap- 
preciated, that do not fall under the classification of 
churches at all; there are over fifty flourishing Jewish 
synagogues, several Theosophical societies, and twenty 
other organizations, which the Census Bureau does not 
even attempt to classify. The influence of all these centers 
of reverence upon society is recognized, but cannot be 
evaluated within the limits of this chronicle. 

The Roman Catholic Church, according to Purcell, 
“was not represented in Connecticut by either priests or - 
chapel until late in the decade of 1820. Its future strength 
was not dimly forshadowed. . . . Still, there were a few 
Catholics here and there, for the Reverend James Dana 
counted seven families in New Haven in 1800.” It is no 
part of the writer’s task to trace the history of the Catho- 
lic Church in our State. That has been properly assigned 
elsewhere, and it is in, and will be treated by, most compe- 
tent hands. 

LATER CHURCH HIsToRY 

The Revolutionary War had a depressing influence on 
religious life. It drained the State for the time being of 
some of its most robust church blood. Parson John Cot- 
ton Smith preached a sermon at Sharon on patriotism, 
after which service a hundred men lined up on the green. 
Its distractions and subsequent political ones, involving 
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the state of the nation, drew men’s minds away from per- 
sonal religion, and the records of some churches (Salis- 
bury for instance) show a series of years where no ad- 
ditions at all are recorded. 

Emigration, also, began to affect the fortunes of many 
churches in the State. At first the tide was turned toward 
the outskirts of New England; Vermont was largely 
settled by Connecticut people, and many of her towns were 
baptized with Connecticut names, Hartford, Cornwall, 
Middlebury, for example. The town of Salisbury gave to 
the Green Mountain State Ethan Allen and his brother 
Ira, who was a stronger character even than his brother, 
though he never came into the lime light of history, after 
whom the State named the two towns in the island of Lake 
Champlain, North Hero and South Hero. Salisbury gave, 
also, at the same time, Thomas Chittenden, after whom 
Chittenden County was named, the first Governor and 
continuing in office for seventeen terms, also the first 
chief justice of Vermont, the writer of their Constitution, 
and the first state treasurer, five men, who had more to do 
with the making of Vermont than any other five in her 
history. Virginia is proud of being “the Mother of Presi- 
dents ;’’ Salisbury is virtually the mother of a sovereign 
state. 

Later, the stream of emigration turned toward the 
Mohawk valley of New York, and after that the Western 
Reserve, or New Connecticut, of Ohio. These lands were 
claimed by Connecticut under her patent which ceded her 
rights between certain parallels to the western sea, a com- 
mentary on the general geographical ignorance of Great 
Britain as to America, which had not wholly disappeared 
in our own age. This led to the settlement of Northern 
Ohio by Connecticut people, and the establishment of her 
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churches and institutions there, of which Oberlin College 
is an example. Incidentally, it may be said, the lands of 
“New Connecticut” were sold, and the proceeds now con- 
stitute our state school fund. 

In the current Connecticut Register one may find in the 
State Census for 1774 the item, ‘““Westmoreland, 1922,” 
which represented her Pennsylvanian population. We had 
made settlements in the Wyoming valley, claiming the 
land under the vague provisions of our charter ; but Penn- 
sylvania naturally organized a competing colony and hos- 
tilities developed. Certain Tories, driven out of West- 
moreland, swelled by the militia of Montgomery County, . 
and by 700 Indians, 1,100 in all, attacked in force. The 
battle was fought near Wilkes-Barre, resulting in the ter- 
rible massacre of Wyoming, for which the Indians were 
chiefly responsible. This was the tragic end of the Con- 
necticut colony in Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut felt a kindly concern for all these “Colo- 
nies” of hers, and mothered them, sending aid and mis- 
sionaries to foster spiritual life. It was through this re- 
lationship that the first Congregational missionary so- 
ciety came to be formed on Connecticut soil. The Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut is a corporation dating 
from 1798. This feature of maternal interest had an en- 
larging effect upon the Connecticut heart. It was by no 
means confined to the Puritan churches. All church mem- 
bers of every communion, began to feel the force of that 
foundation maxim, “No man liveth unto himself.” And, 
with the pioneering of the great Mississippi valley, the 
horizon of the Connecticut Christian was still further 
extended, his interests enlarged, his heart prepared for 
the coming of all of those great national corporations, 
which exist for extending the Kingdom of God on earth. 
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The closing years of the eighteenth century were the 
Dark Ages of Connecticut church history. Infidelity and 
indifference were general, invading especially Yale Col- 
lege, where many students were completely lost to religion. 
But the people that walked in darkness saw a great light. 
There arose a strong revulsion from the criticisms of re- 
ligion and the flaunting of visionary ideas of future happi- 
ness. As a group of Continental officers were ridiculing 
future punishment, one of them (said to have had in his 
veins the blood of Jonathan Edwards) broke out with the 
exclamation, “We are all going to perdition and we know 
it, and you, like fools, act as if your talk could stop it. 
Nonsense! Face the fact like a man. I am willing to go 
to hell, but I am not willing to be a fool!” The frankness 
of this avowal made a profound impression. 

Timothy Dwight, the new president of Yale College, 
also made a profound impression. He set himself man- 
fully to the task of meeting infidelity on its own grounds, 
and fairly revolutionized sentiment in the college. Not 
only so, but his discourses were printed and had great 
influence elsewhere in the country. New vigor began to 
appear in all churches after 1800, and manifested itself 
in several important directions. 

One of the striking features of this new life was the 
rise of evangelism. There have always been such periods 
of religious fervor in the history of God’s people. There 
was a revival under Hezekiah and the consequent re- 
establishment of the service of the sanctuary; there was 
another under John the Baptist; another when Peter the 
Hermit preached through Europe, and raised armies for 
the Crusades; another revival was that of the building 
era, when the cathedrals were reared as an offering to 

God; another was the Reformation; and Congregational- 
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ists may be permitted to believe that another was the 
founding of New England; even so the Great Awakening, 
a different form of spiritual ardor but a true one, was now 
reproduced in New England. I may illustrate it by refer- 
ence to the experience of the Connecticut town I know 
best. When the Reverend Asahel Nettleton came to Salis- 
bury in 1815, the church was at its lowest ebb, without a 
pastor, with only eighteen male members on its list. He 
was so discouraged, after the first day’s survey, as to 
propose going on; but was persuaded by his host, the 
deacon, to remain a few days longer and preach. Almost 
immediately intense interest in religion broke out, result- 
ing in daily meetings in church and field of great power. 
A mighty wave of spiritual devotion swept the town from 
the Massachusetts to the Sharon line, and 188 persons 
joined the Congregational church that year. Now this 
is a sample, possibly an unusual one, of what occurred in 
many towns. The tide was definitely turned away from 
Egypt and toward Canaan. While on the subject, it may 
be added that other and similar periods of revival have 
occurred in Connecticut church life, under the leadership 
of successive evangelists, like Nettleton, Griffin, Finney 
and Moody, not to mention thousands of minor instances. 
For, while it is true that the Kingdom of Heaven is like 
a seed sown in the earth, first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear; it is also true, that the King- 
dom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force. 

Another feature of church life was the rise of system- 
atic endeavor to propagate the gospel. This had always 
been an ideal of the church; the Acts of the Apostles is a 
commentary on it. Great Britain is the fruit of mission- 
ary enterprise as far back as 596 A. D. One of the ul- 
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terior motives to the voyage that ended in America in 
1492 was the missionary concern of Queen Isabella. It 
was for the heathen that she sold her jewels. Neverthe- 
less, the call to go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature had largely fallen out of modern Chris- 
tian consciousness until early in the nineteenth century. 
And, while William Carey had headed a missionary re- 
vival in England, in 1784, yet it was of limited scope, and 
its first fruitage in America was felt in New England at 
this very time. Connecticut has the credit of holding the 
first meeting of the first foreign missionary society. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions is the oldest missionary society of the nation. 
It was first organized at Farmington, September 5, 1810. 
The year before, at the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, four young men, Judson, Knott, Mills and Newell, 
had offered for missionary life, and committed themselves 
to the association for advice and direction. The associa- 
{ion instituted a board for that purpose, composed of 
nine members, five from Massachusetts and four from 
Connecticut. They met in the town of Farmington, the 
domicil of Governor John Tredwell, but, for a casual 
reason, the meeting was held at the house of Reverend 
Noah Porter, pastor of the Congregational Church. His 
son, President Noah Porter of Yale, remarks that the 
sensation excited by this movement among the pastors 
and churches of New England was profound; the example 
furnished an appeal to the churches for their co-operation 
that could not be unheeded. This little beginning has 
grown from the mustard seed to the tree in which birds 
make their nests. Today the American Board operates in 
nineteen different missions, through a force of eight hun- 
dred missionaries; it has twelve colleges, thirty-two hos- 
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pitals, and 1,400 schools; exerting an ever increasing in- 
fluence on human lives, and homes and governments; it 
is equalled only by the uplifting reaction and spiritualiza- 
tion of Christians at home. While the American Board is 
the first of the great societies in time, it is by no means 
the only one, nor the most approved. All of the great 
Protestant bodies have their missionary societies, and are 
doing a work that cannot be expressed in arithmetic. 

It was a bolt out of the blue, when, on the very voyage 
to India of the first missionary body, the most prominent 
and promising young man in it announced a complete 
change of view on the subject of baptism. Adoniram Jud- 
son promptly committed himself to the Baptist churches, 
and threw his Congregational constituency into conster- 
nation. But this staggering blow, at the very inception of 
the enterprise, was used of Providence to duplicate the 
work. His conversion to the Baptist faith immediately 
aroused like missionary zeal among them, with the result, 
that, today, Adoniram Judson is canonized in both de- 
nominations. 

Many other organizations, enlisting Christian talent 
and money, date from this time. Home missionary socie- 
ties, both national and state: The American Bible So- 
ciety, The American Tract Society, and later organiza- 
tions for church building, for education, for various 
Christian activities and for colleges. The effect of these 
enterprises on Connecticut Christians was invaluable. It 
broadened their views of Christian duty, dislodging some 
of that very provincialism, that had characterized the 
State. Also, it gave an impetus to benevolence that has 
grown to such proportions as to make little Connecticut 
one of the most generous states in the Union. 
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CHURCH PROPERTY AND BUSINESS LIFE 


The original meeting houses of the Pilgrim faith were 
community property. They were owned by the town, 
generally placed on town land, were repaired and attended 
to by town authorities. Changes in the ownership, in the 
eyes of the law, appeared with the making of the second 
parish in the town, which introduced the district or parish 
idea of ownership. When churches outside of the Stand- 
ing Order were erected, the ownership, of course, was not 
vested in the town, but in the corresponding ecclesiastical 
society. Accordingly, when the Constitution of 1818 
severed entirely the tie between town and church, the title 
to all church property was posited elsewhere. The Con- 
gregational fathers did not adopt the parish system, or 
district ownership, but organized what was called The 
Ecclesiastical Society. 

“The Society,” as it was generally termed, was or- 
ganized also, according to the singular notion of “the New 
England conscience,” that the secular should be separated 
from the spiritual. There was a hazy idea that it was 
pious to keep the two distinct. Our fathers referred to 
the business matters of the church as “the temporalities.”’ 
A religious newspaper of my youth used to distinguish 
its pages between “religious department” and “secular de- 
partment,” it being considered improper to read the latter 
on Sunday! So, in Congregational bodies, the society 
was resorted to for holding church property, and attend- 
ing to church business, and gradually acquiring virtually 
the only corporation standing before the law. In its mem- 
bership were to be found those who supported the church 
but did not belong to it. This produced a dangerous con- 
dition, similar to that brought about by the Half-way 
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Covenant; it placed the responsibility for matters affect- 
ing spiritual life upon those who did not profess to be . 
spiritual. 

It was this condition, of a church being administered 
in law by a society and not by its membership, that made 
possible the changes in Massachusetts and elsewhere from 
Congregational to Unitarian churches. The property was 
lost to the direct spiritual descendants of the Mayflower 
in Plymouth, and the very first of the long line of Pilgrim 
churches is no longer in the Congregational fold. This 
process, however, was arrested in Connecticut. There 
was but one instance in the State, that of Brooklyn, where 
the church itself stood firm, but the society was carried 
over into Unitarianism, and is there unto this day. 

Of late years the awkward plan of having secular busi- 
ness transacted by a body attached to the church, but not 
identical with it, has acquired ill repute. A movement, 
extending generally over the State, has rectified the anom- 
aly by what is known as “Church Incorporation.”” The 
Legislature has passed several enabling acts, under the 
counsel of the State’s Governor and chief justice, Hon. 
Simeon E. Baldwin. By unanimous vote of any society 
it may be merged into the church itself, where it belongs. 

Changes have appeared also in the structure of the 
sanctuary itself. With the advent of new enterprises, pro- 
vision had to be made necessarily for the new features. 
The first of these was the Sunday school room, which 
was unknown until after the opening of the nineteenth 
century; after that the prayer meeting room, the rooms 
for the organized work of the women, missionary socie- 
ties, sewing societies for “missionary barrels,” and other 
benevolent services and church upkeep, going under the 
familiar name of “The Ladies’ Aid Society.” The social 
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life of the church has been developed systematically the 
past century, involving church suppers, occasionally 
church clubs, and church fairs. The writer confesses to 
a friendliness toward the church fairs, in spite of Mr. 
Moody’s invective, who regarded it as a device of Satan 
to lower church spirituality. I rise for its defense, partly 
because it sanctifies the talents of the kitchen and the 
sewing machine, which cannot be used in the sanctuary, 
albeit they are perfectly wholesome and divinely ap- 
pointed! Also, because the fair leads many persons into 
the grace of personal responsibility for church welfare, 
who would otherwise say, “I pray thee have me excused,” 
or, less Scripturally, ‘““Let George do it.” 

Now the need of all these functions has led to the adop- 
tion of new styles of architecture, I do not say as beautiful 
or impressive. Many a modern church looks like a club 
house or municipal building. The objection to all this has 
been obviated in some places, as in Center Church, Hart- 
ford, by erecting a Parish House, to be the seat of these 
new activities, leaving the sanctuary in all its pristine 
glory. And this is the ideal. The church should ever be 
a temple, bearing fitly upon its door post what every 
Jewish synagogue still maintains, the exclamation of the 
awe-inspired Jacob at Bethel, “This is none other but the 
House of God, and this is the Gate of Heaven.” 

The exterior features of church edifices are not much 
altered. The clock still adorns the steeple, its dial remind- 
ing man of time, its spire reminding him of eternity. The 
bell still calls the faithful to prayer, though not as fre- 
quently. In New London the Old First still rings the 
curfew and fires the salvo-shot of high noon. A few 
chimes still emphasize the belfry here and there. Some of 
the somber features of the past are gone. The sanctuary 
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is no longer set in a graveyard, nor is the front of the 
city church adorned with the sign of the undertaker, sig- 
nificant of the fact that religion is not chiefly a means of 
proper death, but an encouragement of proper life. 

The parsonages, rectories, or manses, as they are com- 
monly known, are now the usual adjuncts of all churches. 
Originally, with the laying out of the town, some land 
and possibly a house was allotted to the minister in fee 
simple. Upon this passing into his personal estate, pro- 
vision had to be made for the next minister, which might 
provide him a home; it was called “the settlement.” But 
of late the churches universally have aimed to acquire 
property, not necessarily adjoining the church, for the use 
of its minister, owning it and repairing it. In some in- 
stances parsonages have been donated to the church as 
memorial gifts. In a few instances they have even been 
endowed. In all instances they are regarded as a valuable 
asset of the church, an inducement to the candidate, and 
a means of promoting that parishional hospitality, which 
tends to bless the tie that binds. 

Church funds have also been constituted and promoted 
largely during the past century. Occasionally the lazy or 
stingy church member may be disposed to “lie down on 
the fund,” but, as a rule, the fund acts as a stimulus and 
power, just as property always does in the hands of a 
righteous man. These funds have frequently sprung from 
modest beginnings. One of the first received in the 
writer’s parish was for thirty dollars, in support of the 
Communion table, with the delicate and pious design of 
relieving the poor from any hesitancy in partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. It may be interesting to give an example 
of a legacy of five hundred dollars, left the same church 
in 1847, with the proviso that it should be kept at interest 
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until it had doubled five times. When it came to maturity, 
about fifty years later, it amounted to sixteen thousand 
dollars, and was found to have compounded at an average 
rate of 5.3 per cent. It is a wise thing for Christian law- 
yers in the church to have a kindly eye out for church 


_ legacies. Often they are consulted in the making of wills 


by persons who are really desirous of showing some public 
spirit, and do not know how, who turn to their counsellors 
for advice and suggestion. Experience has proved that 
church funds ought to be given as free as possible from 
conditions ; circumstancees unforeseen may so alter cases 
as to cripple the use of the fund and defeat the intention of 
the donor; it is better to trust something to the discretion 
of those who come after us. It cannot be reported ac- 
curately how many churches are blessed with church 
funds, but, writing for the author’s denomination, out of 
324 churches, 281 report invested funds of above $4,600,- 
000. 

In this connection mention should be made of the 
general provision fostered for ministerial pensions in our 


own time. For years the emolument of the ministry was 


pitifully small. Any carpenter, blacksmith, or street car 
conductor received far more wages than he. His years of 
productivity were also limited, and he commonly reached 
“the dead line” years in advance of the doctor, lawyer or 
craftsman. He was apt to be looked at askance, and, 
therefore, unsure of a living, from fifty upward. The 
result was, that state of misery known as “genteel pov- 
erty.” Many ministers and families had to face it, 
“counted the cost” in advance, accepted the cross without 
complaint. Partial relief was furnished; by offerings 
“For Aged Ministers” taken at Communion services and 
I am glad to state, that Connecticut led all others in pro- 
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vision for ministerial relief. Even then the relief given 
was the proverbial drop in the bucket, under $200 a year. 
The condition was a disgrace to all churches. But out of 
it has grown a nobler plan for ministerial pensions on the 
basis of one-half of their average salary, resembling in 
this respect the United States Military and Naval Pen- 
sions. The scheme consists in, first, the raising of a large 
national fund, which ranges from five to thirty million 
dollars in the various communions. The proceeds of these 
funds, together with the payment of 6 per cent of the min- 
ister’s salary annually, entitles him to insurance during 
life time, and to a pension after 65. In many cases the 
church itself assumes half of his premium, in some cases 
it assumes all. This system bids fair to revolutionize and 
dignify the old age of God’s servants. It has been adopted 
in practically the above form by all the leading denomina- 
tions of Connecticut. 

Coincident with this campaign for ministerial pensions 
has been the improvement of ministerial salaries. The 
whole subject of the needless penury imposed upon the 
servants of God has been properly aired. As Mrs. Brown- 
ing expressed it, “People are kind, when they think of it.” 
and the agitation of the subject has inclined church mem- 
bership to think. The average salary in every communion 
has been materially raised, though partly so in recognition 
of the late high cost of living. There was a time in Colo- 
nial days, when possibly the minister was dignified too 
highly; the parson was, as his name implies, “The Per- 
son” of the town. There was another time a century ago, 
when he and his calling were alike belittled; he was par- 
tially dethroned, and largely neglected; for years the min- 
istry of Connecticut, and of the nation generally, has suf- 
fered from parsimony. He was promised $600 and put 
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in charge of some small parish; but, at the end of his 
charge, he was apt to find it, what the Light Brigade 
found at the end of their charge: ‘Not, not the Six Hun- 
dred.” Within the present generation the situation has 
been wonderfully alleviated. The minister does not ask 
kindness, but simply justice. And in the Land of Steady 
Habits he is steadily obtaining it. 

The raising of money for the service of God has been 
put upon a far more dignified basis than ever before. 
When collected by the town assessor, it lost much of its 
sanctification ; “death and taxes” have long been associated 
in unpleasant intimacy, and in the payment of ecclesias- 
tical tithes there has always lurked something deadly, its 
spirit is the farthest possible removed from that advo- 
cated by the Apostle, ‘“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 
Making the offering a part of church service and vol- 
untary in itself was a great step in advance. The act 
of offering has been made more impressive by simple 
but sincere ritual devices. The imparting of benevolent 
and missionary inclination has stimulated the impulse 
to give, and it is not too much to say in a ten-fold 
ratio above that of the Colonial age. But giving still 
remains a casual and haphazard custom. It receives an 
impetus from the use of the church envelope, a decided 
step in advance. But the noblest results yet have been 
attained by what is known as “The Every Member 
Canvass,” undertaken by a Committee appointed by the 
church body, and designed to reach every single member 
of the communion. It has succeeded beyond expectation. 
It places giving on the pedestal where it belongs, not as 
a crabbed yielding to importunate begging but a definite, 
systematic, premeditated honoring of the Lord with thy 
substance, and a recognition of the fact that love cannot 
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exist without gifts. The most important verse in the 
Scripture asserts it and couples the two, “For God so 
loved the world that he gave His only begotten Son.” 


RECENT CHANGES IN CHURCH LIFE 

The spirit of reverence flows on from age to age, but 
the form of it may change as markedly as that in the first 
century, from the synagogue to the church. The religious 
life of St. John the Boy in Capernaum and St. John the 
Apostle in Ephesus was continuous, but underwent great 
change of expression. Even so, the expression of the 
Christian spirit in later church life exhibits marked 
changes from the Colonial period. 

The first outstanding feature is, the addition a the 
Sunday school. Children have been under instruction 
from the first, beginning with the little groups of catechu- 
mens; but the system of gathering them from infancy to 
an age beyond maturity into classes, for the avowed pur- 
pose of studying the Scriptures, is modern. It is com- 
monly assigned to the efforts of Robert Raikes of Glou- 
cester, England, 1781, and was originally little more than 
the utilization of Sunday for instruction of the untaught 
by hired teachers. But four years later John Wesley in- 
troduced unpaid teaching, and made it a contribution to 
Christian training. Forty-one years before Raikes, Dr. 
Bellamy is credited with having opened some kind of a 
Sunday school in Bethlehem. The Sunday school in its 
modern form came into Connecticut early in the nine- 
teenth century. The first in the State is said to have been 
established at Norwich, in 1816. In Hartford the insti- 
tution was inaugurated by four churches on April 8th, 
1818. Soon the system spread to other parts of the State 
and was regarded thereafter as a necessary appendage to 
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every Christian organization. It has made a profound 
change in the service and spirit of all bodies. In 1858, 
eight thousand from the Sunday school joined Connecti- 
cut churches. It is today a vast organization, national in 
its scope, with denominational and inter-denominational 
relations, with an immense literature, employing deep 
scholarship, and exists in some form in every church. 
The churches of Connecticut formed a Sunday School 
Association soon after the Civil War, which did great 
service in organizing and sustaining schools, especially 
under the efficient administration of Ex-Chaplain Henry 
Clay Trumbull. The subject can merely be touched upon 
here, but this new feature furnishes one of the greatest 
forces in modern church life. 

Another modern feature of church life has been the 
Prayer Meeting, or Midweek Service. Not but what 
meetings for prayer were known from the beginning, 
when the whole number met in the upper chamber at 
Jerusalem. But the distinctive service, ranking as a stated 
appointment of the church came after Colonial life. The 
revival periods in the church stimulated it, especially the 
great ingathering of 1858. The young people’s societies 
have made large use of it. It has given employment to 
modest lay talent. It has warmed the spirit of many a 
cold church, in fact Dr. Tyler termed it “the thermometer 
of the church.” It may not have the vogue of earlier 
years in the last half century, but it is still widely em- 
ployed, and is justly regarded as a valued element in con- 
gregational work. 

A third striking feature of later church life is the rise 
of organized woman’s work. Woman’s work has fea- 
tured the church from the beginning; we learn that in the 
journeying of our Lord there were many of them, “which 
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ministered.unto Him of their substance ;’ the Apostle also 
speaks gratefully of “those women which labored with 
me in the Gospel.”’ But, for the most part, they have been, 
to say the least, quiescent, until later years. Possibly 
missionary sympathy and inspiration were responsible 
primarily, for “Mite Societies,” “Cent Societies” and 
similar little bands among the women of the churches, for 
they speedily followed the rise of missionary endeavor. 
These humble and scattered little bands were amalga- 
mated, and have grown into great corporations, enlisting 
talents of the highest order, and reaching the lives of the 
humblest church members in their homes. No Christian 
church of modern times is complete without its women’s 
societies of all kinds, Missionary, Ladies Aid, Sewing 
Society, Upkeep, and other service. 

Another feature of modern church life has been the 
organization and activity of young people. Its most 
familiar form is that of Christian Endeavor, founded in 
Portland, Me., 1881; but its equivalent is to be found in 
the Epworth League among Methodists and similar 
bodies in other churches. The movement has spread over 
the world, and has enriched young Christian life every- 
where in the State. In the last score of years other forms 
of union and service have obtained among young people, 
such as King’s Daughters, Knights of King Arthur, etc. 
At the present time the Boy Scout movement is very ac- 
tive and efficient, combining outdoor life with the sys- 
tematic teaching of reverence, devotion to duty, and good 
citizenship. 

In this connection mention should be made of other 
features of Christian service, which are “next of kin” to 
church life, though not an integral part of it. There is 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
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which has entered all of our cities, is supported by all 
churches, and which did a most noble work for our sol- 
dier boys during the late European War. The Chautau- 
qua idea, also, touches most of our churches, being the 
application of the old camp meeting custom to other 
phases of Christianactivity. At Northfield its avowed aim 
is the deepening of Christian life, at Silver Bay it is the 
promotion of the missionary spirit, at Storrs it is the 
training of young life in local church responsibilities, 
while in all “Chautauquas” as they are called, after the 
great mother center in western New York, there is a 
pleasant combination of worship, instruction, entertain- 
ment and outdoor life. 

A marked change in the character of religious life has 
appeared in this respect. In Colonial days religion was 
almost exclusively a matter of relation between the soul 
and God. The outstanding cry of “the New England con- 
science” was, like that of the jailor of Philippi, “What 
shall I do to be saved?” The mind dwelt, often agoniz- 
ingly, on the consequences. Today religion is more a 
matter of using one’s salvation for the glory of God and 
the benefit of the race. Reference has been made to mis- 
sionary life, the spread of the Gospel, also to enlargement 
of Christian work within the church, as of the Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor; but a large share of 
Christian life has gone into other fields, social and hu- 
manitarian. 

The humanitarian works of Connecticut are notable, 
and, while they have not been founded by direct church 
action, as a missionary society is, they have sprung from 
Christian men, and have been dependent for their support 
upon the Christian spirit. For instance, the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb in Hartford availed at the very be- 
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ginning of the services of the Reverend Thomas Gallau- 
det, who, contrary to his preference, left the ministry to 
engage in it. The memorial stone placed for him bears 
at its base in bas-relief human hands carved in the posi- 
tion of the sign language, and they spell, we are told, the 
beautiful word of our Saviour, “Ephphatha,” Be opened! 
Similarly, the work for the feeble minded was begun by 
a Christian physician, Dr. Henry M. Knight, a deacon 
in the Congregational church at Salisbury, by receiving 
a single unfortunate in his own home. For years it was 
carried on as a private Christian charity, until gradually 
assumed by the State, and now merged into a large institu- 
tion in Mansfield. This survey does not call for an 
enumeration of the humanitarian institutions of the State, 
but simply makes the point that they are the direct fruits 
of the church life of Connecticut. 

The social gospel, also, has enlisted the energies of the 
people of God. In every larger community, and some 
smaller, there are agencies operated by Christian men and 
women of all denominations for the uplift of society. It 
may be in the form of Associated Charities in one place, 
in another it may be called something like The Good Gov- 
ernment Club, having a kindly eye for better schools, 
better parks and playgrounds, better hygiene. The Com- 
munity Chest has become a well known institution in 
many of our cities, engaging the fervid support of the 
press and the willing offering of all classes. 

In brief the difference between our Colonial fathers 
and their children in the seventh generation is this: To 
them Paradise was far away, across a great gulf fixed, 
the problem of life being, How to get to it. To us the 
problem is better stated as, How to make earth a heaven 
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begun below; how to live ourselves in the present tenses 
of the blessed life. 

The interior of the sanctuary has been changed ma- 
terially. The pulpit has been lowered from a point near 
heaven to a point nearer the congregation. The gown is 
coming into more frequent use, a return to the Colonial 
custom. It is no longer considered devout to be uncomfor- 
table, and pews are equipped with upholstery, and shaped 
at a decent angle of inclination. Flowers are frequently 
found in the spiritual garden of God, and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to exercise the beautiful and filial custom of 
having the birthday of some beloved mother or friend 
honored by a special floral offering to the sanctuary. 

Memorials are coming into vogue increasingly, tablets 
to former pastors and pillars of the church, baptismai 
fonts, lamps, and, best of all, stained glass windows, which 
are the most beautiful features of modern sanctuaries. In 
this respect Connecticut reproduces a custom brought 
from the mother country, and a most wholesome and sug- 
gestive one. When I went into the Winchester Cathedral, 
where the boys of the great Winchester School worshiped, 
and saw the brasses and stones commemorative of man 
after man, who had made a shining mark in English his- 
tory, I realized what an inspiration it was to have these 
growing lads brought under the influence of such manly 
examples, by these churchly memorials and associated 
thereby with reverence for Him who worketh all in all. 

Church services have changed more in the manner than 
in the spirit and intent. Of course, the Episcopal service 
has been practically unchanged for centuries, and is 
uniform throughout the Nation. But it is noteworthy 
that the other denominations have drawn largely from 
their ritual. The observance of church days, Good 
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Friday, Easter, Holy Week and Christmas, is general 
throughout the State. There is an increasing use of re- 
sponses, oral and choral. The offering is made more 
devoutly and with a special service; incidentally the offer- 
tory receivers are led to walk with military form, and 
the plates have changed from the old box and basket to 
something worthy of the skill of the widow’s son of 
Naphtali, whose “father was a man of Tyre, a worker 
in brass.” 

The church services are outlined with increasing fre- 
quency by some weekly paper distributed by the ushers. 
The same device is useful as a distributor of church news, 
and reduces to a minimum pulpit notices. The church 
envelope has come to stay, and by far the larger portion 
of offerings are made through its use. Anniversary days 
are celebrated far oftener than of yore, of which the most 
tender is Mother’s Day, the second Sunday in May; 
Children’s Day in June has been imported from Method- 
ism and has general acceptance; Memorial Day, Flag 
Day, Armistice Day, Prison Sunday and many others of 
like nature are knocking at the door. It is amazing how 
many “good causes” solicit the churches for recognition; 
it would be annoying, if it were not also a mark of the 
importance given the church in the community. 

Church music has made a marked change both in 
church interior, church service and church expense. It is 
a subject that may be treated appropriately under Church 
Business, for it furnishes, generally, a large item in the 
budget, and in some instances the appropriation exceeds 
the salary. The organ is far more common than in our 
fathers’ days, having displaced the orchestra, and later 
the melodeon and the familiar ‘Mason & Hamlin.” The 
instruments are of a higher quality, and are given a more 
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imposing appearance. Greater attention has lately been 
paid to the choir; many churches have now a salaried 
director of music, a salaried organist, and frequently a 
salaried quartet. The ideal generally aimed at is to enlist 
the young singers of the congregation, train them in 
hymns and anthems, with a view to giving volume to con- 
gregational singing, and, at the same time, furnishing 
loftier and more artistic music in the service. To this a 
still higher addition is that of the trained quartet. The 
trained choir has an undoubted mission, and has brought 
many of the great oratorio themes into familiarity. It is 
a means of grace for a congregation to hear the rendition 
of, “Oh, Rest in the Lord,” or “I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth.”” There is also an increasing use of the 
choir in responses and of the choral “Amen” at the end of 
public prayer. Connecticut has a unique reputation in the 
promotion of church music and church hymns. The 
hymns of the Reverend John Pierpont, of Timothy 
Dwight, of Leonard Bacon, are well known examples. 
One of the finest recent hymns was, strange to say, the 
subject of controversy, but its authorship was finally 
established in the right of Miss Brainard of New Lon- 
don: It is, “I Know Not What Awaits Me.” Many 
famous hymn tunes bear Connecticut names, like Wind- 
ham, Hebron, Greenfield Hill. Thomas Hastings is a 
familiar name in church psalmody. He was born in 
Washington, Litchfield County, in 1787. Dudley Buck, 
of Hartford, was another who greatly advanced the art 
of church music in recent years. The Litchfield County 
Choral Union, a union of five societies, trained largely 
for oratorio music, under the most skilled direction and 
at the lavish expense of Mr. Carl Stoeckel and wife, of 
Norfolk, have done much for the uplifting of public 
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taste and the improvement of church music generally. 
Music will always be an integral part of church business 
and service, even as it was counted one of the chief ftnc- 
tions in the days of the Psalmist, who enrolls its pro- 
motors among the exalted in the sanctuary, “as well the 
singers as the players on instruments shall be there.” 
Social life is a marked feature of the present and is 
far more varied and picturesque than of old. To be sure 
the ordination and occasional historical anniversary of 
old was in the nature of a fete, yet the occasions were 
rare. I have heard the older people of my Salisbury 
parish declare, that the annual donation party at the 
parsonage was the only occasion in the year that brought 
the congregation together socially. Today the annual 
church supper and roll call is a heaven blessed occasion, 
while to the Sunday school the annual picnic and Christ- 
mas tree furnish two more of like merit. There are church 
clubs existing among most denominations, promoting 
fellowship, co-operation and like virtues of the heart, 
attended by good dinners, and speakers more or less good. 
Within a very few years certain notable inventions 
have come to the fore, already affecting, and liable to 
affect more profoundly, church practices. One of them 
is the automobile; it has already transformed transpor- 
tation. State roads now connect every town with the 
metropolis, every farm with its market, every home with 
the church. To be sure, the automobile has developed 
extraordinarily the Sunday excursion, which keeps some 
away from divine service; also it has introduced the 
danger known as “the joy ride.” But it has contributed 
to the connection of church and home and is markedly 
useful in the holding of church conventions, whose pro- 
grams are no longer made with reference to railroads, 
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and it is, on the whole, an ecclesiastical boon. Another 
invention, not so clearly useful is the moving picture. It 
is but a few years old, yet ranks eighth in American in- 
dustries. Its weekly attendance in the nation is rated at 
fifty millions and the money spent in admissions $500,- 
000,000 per year. This money is gladly spent and by all 
classes and ages. Briefly put, it is flourishing because 
the moving picture meets a popular want; it has come to 
stay. It appeals to our intense interest in life which is 
thus illustrated before us. It feeds the imagination, the 
mind, the heart. It may do so in a lower way, it certainly 
needs a censor; it may do it in a higher way. Yale Uni- 
versity has employed it for teaching, in a vivid way, 
American history. Mission boards have used it for pic- 
turesque presentation of missionary life, whose realities 
are so vague to the average Christian mind. Certainly, 
as it stands, the moving picture is a great competitor with 
the church for public attention; but its roots can never in 
the world go so deep into the human heart; it ministers 
to our surface needs, not to the ocean depths of the soul. 
And therefore, I hold for one, that it should not be out- 
lawed, but retained as the minister and servant of religion, 
not a partner on its throne. 

The radio is another astonishing achievement. It is the 
“open sesame” of unexplored treasure. It suggests, 
though not in a sinister way, the mystery of the Apos- 
tolic expression, “The prince of the power of the air.” 
It is more than an astonishment, it has sprung at once into 
marvellous application. Music, addresses and sermons are 
broadcasted. Whole services, including choir anthems, 
hymns, Scripture reading, public prayer, and discourses 
are scattered from Canada to the Mexican line. It is 
hardly a competitor in the same sense as the moving 
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picture, it does not keep people from church like the auto- 
mobile, it is rather a reinforcement at the present stage. 
But that it is a factor already to be reckoned with is ob- 
vious to all thoughtful Christians. 

If John Davenport or even Lyman Beecher or Horace 
Bushnell, were redevivus, he would find strange changes 
in the sanctuary and its customs; the boy that pumped 
the bellows is no more, and the motor now runs the organ; 
the hymn-board has been imported from the Episcopal 
sanctuary; the acousticon has been installed in certain 
pews, and a device is placed in pulpits for the radio, 
whereby “their line has gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world.”’ ‘Some churches 
have a sign board in front, perhaps with removable type, 
intended to extend the invitation to the passerby. The 
daily paper is employed for further advertisement, and 
an alert parish is apt to have specially authorized press 
agents. The “church bus” is also coming into use, not 
only traversing the ordinary thoroughfares, but going 
out into the highways and hedges “to compel them to come 
in.” These methods are not to be dismissed as sensational 
they are but carrying out that campaign of publicity, 
which our Lord himself originated in another form. He 
sent them out two and two; He also left the injunction, 
“Go ye into all the world and herald the Gospel to every 
creature.” Jehovah set the bush on fire to attract the 
attention of Moses. Any method to attract attention to 
the message of God may be consecrated, though sanctified 
common sense necessarily draws the line with discretion. 
Without attention, nothing can be done for the human 
race; our Lord Himself did not attempt it, but frequently 
adverted to the maxim, ““He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” 
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The methods of modern church practice may in part be 
temporary, and may not always be judicious; but they are 
devoutly aimed to promote the broadcasting of the divine 
word, until “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


THE PRESENT SURVEY 


To many souls the Golden Age seems to have been in 
the past; they talk regretfully of “the good old days.” 
The older people were given to telling me with a placid 
shake of the head how much better things used to be in 
the days of Dr. Certain Trumpet, before I came; “there 
were giants in those days.” Just so in the South, if one 
admires the moon in the Palmetto State, some old Colonel 
may exclaim, “Yes, but you ought to have seen.that moon 
before the War!” . 

Now, with all veneration for the past, and with all re- 
gret for present shortcomings, it is the author’s conviction 
that the present is a marked advance over any previous 
era in Connecticut history. “Say not thou, What is the 
cause that the former days were better than these? For 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” I will now 
point out the reasons for this conviction. 

In the first place, religion stands upon its own feet. 
It is not supported by any power behind the throne, beside 
the throne, or in front of the throne. It is utterly uncon- 
nected with “the loaves and fishes;” it has neither bonus, 
favor, “push” nor “pull,” outside of its own intrinsic 
worth. This of itself is a great clarification of issues and 
an elevation of motives. 

Next, religion is no longer provincial in its scope; it 
is continental and cosmopolitan. The average church is 
no longer concerned wholly with its own parish; it is an 
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illustration of the truth of Ecclesiastes, “Also He hath 
set the world in their heart.”” The expansion of heart, 
of mind, of interest, of the modern Christian is as note- 
worthy as it is praiseworthy. It has come about through 
missionary life and Christian literature. The latter is 
not confined to religious periodicals only; the daily press 
carries a deal of Christian information; aside from other 
motives, it pays to do so. The author remembers buying 
a newspaper on the city sidewalk that contained, as news, 
the entire New Testament. It had just been given out in 
the Revised Version. Such facts as these illustrate the 
large part that religious thoughts have in the mind of 
today. 

Another meritorious feature of present day Christian- 
ity is the gift vouchsafed to the king of old, ““And God 
gave Solomon . . . largeness of heart, even as the sand 
that is on the seashore.” The seashore of Connecticut is 
limited, and so is the sand thereof,. but it at least equals 
the little strip of Mediterranean coast known to Israel; 
and certainly the largeness of heart concerned is in favor 
of Connecticut. It is shown in two ways. 

The amelioration of controversy is the direct result of 
largeness of heart. The controversialist comes to recog- 
nize, without sacrificing his own point of view, that there 
are other points of view, that, in fact, the whole mountain 
of truth is too large for any one spectator to see the whole 
of it from his vantage spot, There is far more toleration 
in theological questions than ever before; it is not unusual 
for both “wings” to come together, as in “the Andover 
controversy’ among Congregationalists, the Old and New 
Schools among Presbyterians, the North and South among 
Methodists, and possibly the High and Low Church 
among Episcopalians. True, the agitation of theological 
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views still continues; discussion is a sign of life; when a 
thing ceases to be discussed, it is dead. Shakespeare has 
been sleeping in Stratford church three hundred years, 
but his works are discussed more than ever; it is because 
they have life. There will always be controversy between 
Liberalism and Conservatism, between Modernism and 
Fundamentalism, but the dispute is not liable, on account 
of the temper of our age, to make any fissure. The whole 
tendency of modern Connecticut largeness of heart is to 
hold together, and, if necessary, to agree to disagree. 
Church comity results from the same largeness of 
heart Denominational differences are still maintained, 
but occasions no such rancor as in former days. It is 
recognized freely that certain are attracted to immersion 
as a rite, or to ritual as a practice, or to the simplicity of 
silence as among the Friends; and, while not accepting 
that particular view for oneself, nearly every Christian 
concedes the privilege to others, without detriment to 
Christian respect and fellowship. It is common to ex- 
change pulpits, and even occasionally church choirs; to 
have union services, and to unite in common enterprises. 
Hospitality is freely accorded to the conventions of other 
denominations. It is no unusual thing for a church, or 
even a synagogue, to offer hospitality to a congregation of 
very different convictions, when the latter is burned out, 
or is evicted during the process of building. In recent 
years a Federation of Churches has been formed to con- 
sider common responsibilities, embracing Baptist, Con- 
eregational, Methodist, Episcopalian and other churches, 
an encouraging project. In the Episcopal Convention and 
in the Congregational State Conference, possibly among 
other Protestant bodies, a standing committee is main- 
tained, looking toward uniformity in faith and order. It 
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is a good thing to believe in a millennium, even though 
“it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” To direct the 
mind to a seemingly impossible blessing is one step toward 
its attainment. The Apostle admits dubiety but advo- 
cates practical thought upon it: “If there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

It is impossible, without protracted labor, to make a 
statistical survey of religious bodies in Connecticut at 
the present time, for the reason that the corporate or- 
ganization of many churches is not restricted to the con- 
fines of state lines. For the census of Methodism, for 
example, the compiler must select items from four differ- 
ent district reports. The same is true of other bodies. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to ferret out and secure 
authoritive information about many of the minor Chris- 
tian bodies in the State, and, without reflection on their 
dignity and right of being, the author of this history has 
not attempted it. 

According to the U. S. census of “Religious Bodies in 
Connecticut by Denominations, 1916,” which is the last 
authoritive compilation made, the whole number of or- 
ganizations is 1,455, with a membership of 724.692. 
Different systems of enumeration are made; Baptists re- 
port only those who have been immersed: Methodists 
make a distinction between those fully accepted and those 
on probation; Episcopalians count those who have been 
confirmed; some other churches include absentees and 
some not; liberal churches count those who attend ser- 
vices; the Catholic Church includes everyone who has 
been baptized, including infants; the same is true of the 
Greek Church and of the synagogues; in other words, 
the basis of enumeration varies. But taking it at its face 
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value the list according to numerical strength would stand 
as follows: 


RELIGIOUS BoDIES IN CONNECTICUT 


Name Organizations | Membership ; 
Premnam, Gatholie: = <-. 2 8 265 483,834 
Pomerepainnnal” {00023 0 PRS 71,188 
LOE Ep P20 alk oO 196 48,854 
Biethodsst (in all fog 07 38,650 
Reape es ee eee a4 26,243 
Partners 610) all) oe ose th 81 21,83] 
Greece Ghutche inall) 2 7 7, 10,576 
Pewish 22.8... Fi eS PEER ere 49 8,688 
Peeper ss ns 8 3,143 
beetotineds(40 alli oe 6 2,174 
Adventist... Fe AR Rel a 33 2,124 
DO CLEINSE cae Ros 10 1,615 
A ERE ae Aa a ee a a a 2 1,020 
SLEW ARII OA PRY at ns sane 19 $97. 
mcigacs on Christ hs oe St 2 628 
TEE 52. iene? AR es + 316 
RAtHISHIC: VADOSTOMC Ss 2208 oc. npe sacle 3 228 
Tg 17s, i he 7 Z25 
LL Ea god | Paid ee a Ree 6 183 
Pivertnithe Prethret’..2_ 2... 10 171 
OUT CS lO Se ae oe 5 145 
aah a ea a 2 84 
ortadeouian ok so... 2 42 
fs ECS T yaa es 2 32 
Bi Le ta ee NL Re) ea ZO 2,001 


NOTE: It is evident that the census of 1916, complete 
as it was, did not gather the statistics of every Christian 
body. There is no mention in the table of Christian Scien- 
tists, who evidently have a representation larger than that 
of many enumerated in the list. Also there are some 
others who may have come into Connecticut since 1916. 
The table above given is admittedly inaccurate for the 
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present year, and is an approximation only to the stand- 
ing of today. For example, the Congregational lists of 
1916 were credited with churches 327, and a membership 
of 71,180; the like figures for the last report would be, 
324 churches, a loss of three, and a membership of 77,758, 
a gain of 6,570. The same case is probably true of some 
other denominations; there is a tendency to consolidate 
parishes, and along with it a general gain in membership. 

It may be interesting to append the national statistics 
of the chief Protestant bodies which are represented in 
Connecticut, counting all variations of them under one 
name. The figures are taken from the well-known and 
approved compilations of Dr. Carroll, issued last year as 
of January 1, 1924: 


~ 


TotaL MEMBERSHIP IN U. S. A. 


Metheeist = 35 kat ee nn Seen 8,622,836 
a ptie bes Bao act ee eee 8,237,021 
Tauthergit. 4 ea ee 2,465,841 
PPPesDyiCsiaihe ce 5 eee tere earn ie 2,462,557 
Protestanteh pise@pal 2-25. 1,140,076 
Congrecational 215 See ee 867,633 
* * * * * 


Statistics are but fragmentary information. Even the 
more studied part of this historical sketch does not touch 
the true life of God’s people. The larger part of it is un- 
seen. The historian describes the externals only. But the 
real life, the fruits of the Spirit, the conscience, the heart, 
the will, the sacrifice, the hopes and fears, the struggles 
and temptations, the prayers in the temple of God within, 
are not recorded here, but behold, are they not written in 
the Lamb’s Book of Life? 
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IN CONCLUSION 

Connecticut is admittedly a little State, a scant five 
thousand square miles. This paragraph is written from 
the State last admitted to the Union, Arizona, and twenty- 
three times the size of our own. But size does not make 
greatness, as we learn from little Palestine, from little 
Greece. A man’s state, because of its little size, may be 
all the more his darling. Connecticut people are apt to 
feel so. And they have, moreover, a sentiment and a faith 
about Connecticut, that is not surpassed in any of the con- 
stellation of forty-eight. It has curiously had association 
with four plants, the nutmeg, which we dismiss with a 
smile, the mountain laurel, which is our chosen state 
flower, the Charter Oak, which is our historic pride, and 
the vine from the Old Testament and the New, embossed 
upon the gate of the temple at Jerusalem, engraven upon 
its State Seal, and expressive of our united faith in the 
great Gardener and Transplanter. 


Our TRANSTULIT SUSTINET 
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N the catechism used in the Catholic schools of the 
United States the question is asked: 
“What is the Church?” 

The child is taught to reply: “The Church is the con- 
gregation of all those who profess the faith of Christ, 
partake of the Sacraments, and are governed by their 
lawful pastors under one visible head.” 

The visible head here spoken of is the Pope, or Bishop 
of Rome. He is the Chief Pastor who exercises spiritual 
jurisdiction over all that are in full communion with the 
Catholic Church. 

Thus defined, the Catholic Church has been represented 
in Connecticut from the days of its earliest white settlers. 
As an organized ecclesiastical society, with resident pas- 
tors of definite flocks, its Connecticut history dates from 
the 26th of August, 1829, when Bishop Fenwick of Bos- 
ton appointed the Rev. Bernard Cavanaugh first pastor 
of Hartford with jurisdiction over the entire State of 
Connecticut. 

Nothing in the early history of the Catholics of this 
Commonwealth foreshadowed the importance which their 
posterity were destined to attain. In Colonial days they 
had neither altar nor sacrifice. They came and went, or 
they came and settled and became religiously confounded 
with the dominant Protestantism. Some, indeed, were 
faithful to the doctrines and practices of their childhood, 
but there was with them no chronicler to make record of 
their religious fortunes. 

Only three students have undertaken to recount the 
story of the spiritual experiences of the earliest Connec- 
ticut Catholics. Bishop Shahan, now rector of the Catho- 
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of Hartford, conceived the idea of searching the records 
of the various towns of the State in order to weave from 
his findings something like a connected and authenticated 
history of the first Catholics of the Colony and their 
immediate descendants. The work was begun with love 
and enthusiasm, and it was begun by a man eminently 
gifted and splendidly equipped for the task. To a memory 
which has been the marvel of generations of students, 
Doctor Shahan added a keen itching for research and a 
fine aptitude for detail. His appetite for the offerings 
which the quaint records afford was insatiable and his 
digestion never became dull. 

Chancellor Shahan began his labors in New London 
where he gathered much that is of interest to the anti- 
quarian and much that is of value to the narrator who 
must content himself with constructing his edifice from 
materials gathered by men of richer leisure and slower 
advance. 

Called to a field of wider influence, Doctor Shahan 
generously donated the bales of information which he 
had collected to the Rev. James H. O’Donnell, the his- 
torian of the Diocese of Hartford, to whose copious pages 
the writer of this monograph confesses himself much 
beholden. 

More recently the Right Rev. Doctor Maurice F. Mc- 
Auliffe, of St. Thomas’ Seminary, Hartford,*covered the 
ground. This learned writer brought to his work critical 
discernment as well as tireless research. It is easy to 


discover in his narration the qualities that we look for in — 


the judicial historian who abhors conjecture and who 
follows the slightest cognate detail with the avidity of a 
hound trembling for the chase. 

The first permanent Catholic settlers of Connecticut 
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were mainly Irishmen who came to better their condition 
and to take their chances for advancement in the New 
World. Those who account Celtic names an evidence 
of Catholicism have produced long catalogues which in- 
dicate that the holders of the ancient faith were found 
in many, if not most, of the townships of the Connecti- 
cut Colony. Occasionally a French adventurer decided 
to make New England his home; but his religious status 
and his spiritual experiences cannot be satisfactorily 
authenticated nor written into a reliable history of the 
province. One and all were without spiritual guides. 
They were left to worship and to serve the Almighty as 
their own hearts prompted and their own consciences 
dictated. 

The first Catholic priest who is known to have set foot 
on Connecticut soil was a Jesuit father, the Rev. Gabriel 
Druillettes. He did not come to minister to the spiritual 
wants of the much bereft Catholic colony. His mission, 
though benevolent, did not require him, nor indeed per- 
mit him, to preach to the scattering few of his co-religion- 
ists who were then making Connecticut the place of their 
abode. He was sent by New France to make a commer- 
cial compact with the Colonial authorities, as well as to 
plead the cause of his beloved Abenaki Indians of the 
Kennebec whom he had evangelized with rare apostolic 
zeal, and who lived in deep and constant terror of the 
warlike and more powerful Iroquois. 

Father Druillettes reached New Haven in September, 
1651. The story of his mission, its purpose and its failure 
is a part of the profane history of Connecticut. He was 
a strange figure and his presence was much discussed. 
“Fe must have been,” says Hollister, “the fruitful theme 
of conversation at New Haven for many days.” The 
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eloquent Jesuit was well schooled in diplomacy. He was 
sent “by the most illustrious Governor of New France, 
in Canada, at Kebec, as an envoy to all the magistrates 
of New England.” 

There is extant a long letter of the Jesuit addressed to 
the illustrious Seigneur John Winthrop, and couched in 
language obeisant enough to meet the exactions of the 
sublimest of potentates. The priest reminded the Goy- 
ernor that a General Assembly was to be held in Hart- 
ford in June, and he begged His Excellency to expose 
to the magistrates the whole question. He presses for 
the favor in the name of the Governor of New France, 
and “in the name of the savages, both the Christians and 
the Akenebek Catechumens.” 

The epistle was deferential and pious enough to kindle 
the suspicion of the godly commissioners who were 
hardly less wary of the arrows of the Indians than of 
the wiles of the Jesuits. They were not taught to ap- 
preciate the zeal and sincerity of the blackrobe, and we 
can fancy with what discount they accepted the closing 
words of the memorial: “Meanwhile, wherever on earth 
I may be detained by the Lord Jesus, who has called me 
to devote my life till death to labors among the Bar- 
barians that need instruction, I shall live and die the 
most devoted servant, in the Lord Jesus, of your entire 
family, and above all, Distinguished Sir, of yourself, in 
the Lord Jesus, for whom, because it is for His brethren, 
the Christian Barbarians, J executed this commission.” 
The letter is signed — “Gabriel Druillettes, S.J., Priest 
and Instructor at Kenebek.”’ 

Catholic writers have speculated, gratuitously perhaps, 
as to whether the Jesuit envoy was at pains to make his 
presence known to the Catholics of Connecticut. They 
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justly assume, however, that the devout missionary was 
committed to the daily offering of the morning Sacrifice, 
and that he was the first to celebrate Mass within the 
confines of Connecticut. For that reason his coming 
takes on, for Catholics at least, the dignity of a memo- 
rable and sempiternal historical event. 

During the quarter of a century which followed the 
visit of Father Druillettes there is no record of a priestly 
presence in Connecticut. There is not very high warrant 
for the claim that, in 1674, the Rev. Jean Pierron, S.J., 
preached to the Indians of the State. But it is certain 
that he passed through New England including Con- 
necticut in his journeyings. Nine years later the Rev. 
Thomas Harvey, S.J., and the Rev. John Gordon, D.D., 
passed through Connecticut on their way to New York, 
where they were to serve as chaplains to the troops which 
were under the command of Colonel Thomas Dongan, 
who, although a Catholic, had been appointed Governor 
of the Colony. 

Unlike New York, the New England colonists be- 
trayed no desire to tolerate Catholics in posts of honor. 
Quite the contrary. If Papists came and remained and 
ultimately became a part of the body politic, they were 
not invited. Nor, indeed, were they wanted. But that 
did not prevent their coming in ever-growing numbers 
and making America, and even hostile New England, 
their home. . | 

Why were they not wanted? The question is one of 
psychology. The English settlers of New England had 
suffered persecution for conscience sake at home. They 
had come here to be free, but not to share their hard- 
earned freedom with others. Let the others go and cull 
out an El Dorado for themselves. They must not so far 
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presume as to cross the frontiers won by our valor and 
consecrated by our Puritan blood. Inconsistent? Yes. 
Inconsistent, but human: and with all their austere 
virtues, the first New Englanders were human! 

A full inquiry into the intolerance of the Puritans and 
other Colonial New Englanders would demand a disser- 
tation on religious prejudice and misdirected religious 
zeal—an interesting province but alien to the purpose 
of this work. Nor were Catholics alone singled out for 
exclusion from the Connecticut Congregational common- 
wealth. 

A Congregational commonwealth it was, and was 
destined to remain, if the first fathers were to have their 
way. It was not till 1706 that Church of England Chris- 
tians were permitted legal freedom of worship. Baptists, 
who were laboring under like disabilities, as well as their 
Methodist brethren, were subsequently granted the same 
privilege. But to the Catholics no quarter was to be given. 
If any of that belief desired to attain to citizenship, or to 
aspire to public office, he had first to renounce allegiance 
to the Pope and then disclaim all belief in Transubstantia- 
tion—twin bugaboos for all Colonial Protestants. The 
Papist, eager for the privilege of citizenship, had to sub- 
scribe to the conditions laid down in an oath of allegiance 
of which the following is but one section: 


I do solemnly swear and sincerely in the presence of God pro- 
fess, testify and declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper there is not any Transubstantiation of the ele- 
ments of the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. 


Next to the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, the 
honor extended by Catholics to the saints, and especially 
to the Mother of the Redeemer, provoked the purgative 
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zeal of the colonists. “I do solemnly swear” etc., “that 
the invocation and adoration of the Virgin Mary or any 
other saint, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now 
used in the Church of Rome are superstitious and idola- 
trous.” It was not the habit of the earlier settlers of 
New England to suffer Catholics to state and explain 
the tenets of their faith. The travesty on religion which 
kindled the zeal and provoked the wrath of the godly 
settlers has been handed down to their posterity. It is 
periodically called into use even by those whose training 
should fit them for the ways of justice and charity. 

As the fathers were bent on keeping out idolatry, they 
made it their duty to keep out the Papists. Neither were 
they in any frame of mind to investigate and learn once 
for all how far the Catholics were committed to the prac- 
tice of idolatry. The guilt of the idolatrous Catholic was 
assumed, and his presence must end in expulsion or in 
conversion from the hideous practices to which his reli- 
gion committed him. 

If the Catholic layman was held to repudiate his super- 
stitions, the Catholic priest was deemed lost beyond re- 
claim. Hence the provision, recorded in Peter’s Code: — 
“No priest shall abide in this dominion, he shall be 
banished and suffer death on his return. Priests may be 
seized by anyone without warrant.” 

Drastic? Drastic indeed; yet not too severe, for, ac- 
cording to a patriotic and learned writer in “Connecticut 
as a Colony and as a State,” the measure was demanded 
by the exigencies of the times. “Remembering,” says the 
author of the work quoted, “the stream of Huguenot 
refugees from Dragonnades coming into Massachusetts, 
the late career of James IJ, and the English enactments 
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of the times for the security of Ireland, it was not neces- 
sary to excuse them for these persecutions.” 

The saving feature of that hard law was found in the 
fact that there was no priest to be banished from the do- 
minion, and none to suffer death for defying the statute 
of exclusion. It was different with the laity. Hundreds 
of them were in evidence, and the public records of Con- 
necticut make it painfully certain that the oaths were en- 
forced and that here and there a Catholic was found weak 
enough to purchase citizenship at the cost of his faith. 
Thus, in Fairfield, Francis Fourgue, a native of Toulouse, 
bought his citizenship with his faith, while, at New Lon- 
don, Don Gabriel Sestera, decided that the price was not 
too high for him to pay for such a boon. Such apostasies 
were indeed to be expected. Palliation, if not pardon, is 
readily found when we call to mind the circumstances in 
which the lonely and proscribed strangers found them- 
selves. The shame of their backsliding pales when set 
side by side with the fierce intolerance both of those who 
conceived and those who enforced the law. 

Time and circumstances gradually mitigated the rigor 
of the legislation against the Papists. But their full 
emancipation did not come till 1818, when the Hartford 
Convention disestablished the Congregational Church, 
and recognized not only the “right,” but the “duty” of all 
men to worship God “in the mode most consistent with 
the dictates of their conscience.” 

Relieved from the bondage of an established church, 
the citizens of Connecticut, and of whatever denomina- 
tion, have enjoyed a religious freedom and equality that 
might be submitted as a model to any fairminded com- 
munity. Only here and there does pettiness or bigotry 

enter brief and ineffective protest against the carrying 
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out of the spirit as well as the letter of our beneficent 
laws. 

The anti-Catholic legislation of the British colonists 
in America was but a reflex of the home treatment ac- 
corded to the much-hated and much-hunted subjects of 
the Pope. The fanaticism of the mother country was 
easily and naturally transplanted. Nor did the American 
zealots dream that they were doing anything but serving 
the God of righteousness when they made acrimonious 
war upon the defenseless Papists. These in turn could 
console themselves with the thought and the assurance 
that their hard portion was predicted for them by the 
divine Master for whose cause they were suffering — 
“They will put you out of their synagogues; yea, the hour 
cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that he doth 
a service to God.” 

Not all the Colonial Catholics came to our hostile shores 
by free and deliberate choice. “During the Cromwellian 
persecution,” says Doctor McAuliffe, “thousands of Irish 
Catholics were transported from their green hills and 
fair valleys and sold as slaves throughout the colonies. 
They were hunted and captured like felons.’ The traffic 
was lucrative and apparently legitimate. As early as the 
middle of the seventeenth century the trade was pushed 

¥ throughout the Atlantic seaboard. And as late as 1764 
this advertisement appeared in the columns of the ‘“Con- 
necticut Gazette” in its issue of January 5th: 


Just imported from Dublin in the Brig Derby, a parcel of Irish 
servants, both men and women to be sold cheap by Israel Bordman 
of Stamford. 


The white slave trade had a different meaning in those 
hard days—hard indeed for the exiled Catholics whose 
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nearest ecclesiastical superior was the Vicar-Apostolic 
of London, a functionary whose hands were bound and 
who could not so much as send a word of comfort to his 
banished and enslaved spiritual subjects. What wonder 
that Celtic names— names savoring of the faith of mar- 
tyrs—are found among the Protestant settlers of Con- 
necticut. The trial was too severe even for those whose 
kindred at home were ready to face death rather than 
apostatize from Him whom they were taught to worship 
and to fear as the Judge of the living and the dead. 

The condition of the four hundred Acadians who were 
brought into captivity and scattered throughout the 
Colony of Connecticut was decidedly better than that of 
their Irish co-religionists. By contrast, it might be said 
that the treatment of the northern exiles was humane and 
considerate. Slavery, at any rate, was not their portion. 
Their cruel fate may be said to have been decreed as well 
by France as by England at the Treaty of Utrecht, signed 
by the high contracting parties May 22, 1713. 

By the terms of that compact Acadia, the modern Nova 
Scotia, passed from France to England, and the indus- 
trious Catholic population were granted a year of grace 
in which to go or to stay. If they decided to remain, they 
were guaranteed the undisturbed possession of their 
property and the free exercise of their religion— “as 
far as the laws of England allowed the same.” But as 
the laws of England did not permit the exercise of the 
Catholic religion the bartered Acadians awoke to find 
themselves the victims of a snare and a deceit. England 
perpetrated the outrage and France consented to the 
crime. During the year of grace France sent to the 
Acadians no vessel in which they might escape, and “Eng- 
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land refused to permit them to leave the province on an 
English vessel.”” They were forced to remain. 

England’s purpose in holding the Acadians on the soil 
was not entirely beneficent. The province was a rich one, 
but deserted lands quickly degenerate into primeval 
barrenness. No colonists were at hand to repeople Acadia, 
and so the habitants were lulled along till 1720, when 
they were called upon to take an oath of absolute alle- 
giance to the British Crown. A humane Governor modified 
the rigorous test. The distracted people endured their 
quasi-captivity till 1749 when they refused to supply 
French officers with provisions. For this act of fidelity 
to their new masters, they were informed by Governor 
Cornwallis that “His Majesty is graciously pleased to 
allow that said inhabitants shall continue in the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, as far as the laws of Great Britain 
doe allow the same as also the peaceable possession of 
such lands as are under cultivation. Provided that said 
inhabitants do, within three months, take the oath of 
allegiance appointed to them to be taken by the laws of 
Great Britain, and likewise to submit to such rules and 
orders as may hereafter be thought proper to make,” 

The new ruling was too vague for the comfort of the 
Acadians. They made two requests, The first, to be 
guaranteed the presence of priests; the second, not to be 
requested to bear arms against France. The reply which 
came to them from the representative of the Crown was 
curt and peremptory: “From the year 1714, you became 
subject to the laws of Great Britain and were placed upon 
the same footing as the other Catholic subjects of His 
Majesty.” 

The much harried people knew what that reply meant, 
and earnestly begged to be allowed to depart. The moment 
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and the manner of their exodus were not those meditated 
by the petitioners. It was, however, necessary to reduce 
them to harmless inaction. Cornwallis subdued them with 
honeyed words: 


We frankly confess that your determination to leave gives us 
pain. Weare all well aware of your industry and your temperance, 
and that you are not addicted to any vice or debauchery. This 
province is your country and your fathers cultivated it; naturally 
you yourselves ought to enjoy the fruits of your labor. 


Fair words! And true; yet hardly in accord with the 
sentiment and the purpose of the home government that 
was then considering the “wholesale spoliation of the en- 
tire Acadian population,” and deporting them without 
legal process. British cupidity felt itself wronged in that 
the Acadians were in possession of so many fair acres, 
and so preempted their use to the settlers who were not 
wedded to the Roman superstition. Confiscation was, 
however, a radical step —one worth considering and one 
whose consequences were foreseen, and, in a measure, 
deplored: “The mischief of dispossessing them,” sub- 
mits one of the more cautious counsellors, “is that it 
would be an unpopular transaction and against the faith 
of treaties.”’ Such scruples did not stay the action of the 
competent authorities. The decree of spoliation and 
banishment went forth. Seven thousand of the Catholic 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty were torn from their 
homes and distributed throughout the Colonies of the 
Atlantic seaboard. The exiles were entered on the books 
as “Popish Recusants.” The oath which they were 
charged with refusing to take was not at that time being 
administered even in Ireland where the Penal Code was 
conceded to have its most drastic effects. Governor 
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Lawrence of Nova Scotia, eager to be ridded of the habi- 
tants, stretched his authority and made the crime of their 
spoliation and deportation peculiarly his own. 

Connecticut received four hundred of the exiles. Fifty 
towns were favored. New Haven and Norwich each took 
care of nineteen. Middletown accepted sixteen— three 
more than Hartford, while Windsor welcomed thirteen 
equally with its neighbor immediately to the south. Fair- 
field must have been prospering at that time for seventeen 
of the exiles were allotted to its care, Stratford, being 
burdened with not less than fourteen. An even dozen 
were sent to Farmington, New London, Lebanon, Wal- 
lingford and Norwalk. Guilford and Stonington were 
ordered to care for eleven each. 

The distribution of the Acadians throughout Connecti- 
cut, if the allottment was made according to the relative 
importance of the towns, is indeed interesting, for Guil- 
ford, Groton, Saybrook, Colchester, Branford, Wood- 
bury, Killingly, Milford, Stamford, Lyme, Windham, 
Wethersfield accepted more of the exiles than did Water- 
bury, while Pomfret, Simsbury, Danbury, Woodstock, 
East Haddam and Greenwich undertook to care for six 
each. 

The selectmen of the various towns were directed and 
required to receive the “number set.” They were also 
ordered “to prevent such French people from making 
their escape out of the Colony.” If anyone of the exiles 
violated the parole and visited another town, he was to be 
apprehended by the constable of the latter place and de- 
livered into the hands of the constable of the town from 
which he had fled. Humanity had a voice in the billeting 
of the strangers, for the General Assembly, which met 
in New Haven in 1736 decreed that the committee of dis- 
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tribution “take care in distributing said people that no one 
family of them be separated and sent into two or more 
towns.” 

The towns to which the Acadians were committed were, 
generally speaking, kind and considerate in their treat- 
ment of the habitants. They accepted the burden of sup- 
port placed upon them by their foreign master, making 
no question of the mother country’s right either to deport 
the Acadians or to charge them with their maintenance. 

The religious condition of the Catholic strangers was 
pitiable indeed. In Acadia the priest was almost a part of 
the household. Here he never darkened their door. The 
Abbe Cyprian Tanguay, an authority recognized through- 
out Canada, declares that laymen were authorized to pre- 
side at the marriages of Acadian exiles in New England 
and elsewhere. Later on, when occasion offered, the con- 
tracting parties were held to have their marriage blessed 
by ordained representatives of the ecclesiastical authority. 

Though bereft of priests, it is claimed that most of the 
Acadians remained steadfast in the faith. They were 
known as “French Neutrals,” and were universally recog- 
nized as harmless and a class apart. The Rev. Doctor 
Winslow, a Church of England minister at Stratford, 
bears witness to the fidelity of the quota of his town. In 
the course of a letter to the home society, Doctor Wins- 
low writes: ‘Besides these, there are no other sectaries 
among us, except a few families of French Neutrals, of 
inconsiderable notice, who were in the beginning of the 
war dispersed from Nova Scotia, and remain inflexibly 
tenacious of their superstitions. But there is not the least 
danger of any influence from them. It is rather hopeful 
that if they are not themselves, their posterity may, in 
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time, be brought off from their errors, though hitherto 
they will not suffer any efforts of this kind.” 

Doctor Winslow’s “tenacity of superstitions,” trans- 
lated into the Catholic vernacular, means heroism in con- 
fessing the faith. The difference in the point of view is 
radical, but no man of heart and intelligence will be 
tempted to deny that the Acadians were the victims of 
cruel repression. Lossing, in his “History of the 
United States,” declares that England’s treatment of the 
Acadians deserves “universal reprobation.” His esti- 
mate of the wretched chapter in Anglo-American history 
is worthy of note: 


The destruction of the French settlements was decided upon 
under the plea that the Acadians would aid their French brethren 
in Canada. The innocent and happy people were seized in their 
homes, fields and churches, and conveyed aboard English vessels. 
Families were broken never to be united; and to compel the sur- 
render of those who fled to the woods, their starvation was assured 
by the total destruction of their growing crops. The Acadians 
were stripped of everything, and those who were carried away 
were scattered among English colonies, helpless beggars to die 
broken-hearted in a strange land. In one short month their paradise 
became a desolation, and a happy people were crushed into the dust. 


It was in that way that England was preparing for the 
forfeit of her fairest American colonies. Some of her 
own statesmen characterized and condemned the reckless 
cruelty in the strongest language. But the zeal and the 
rapacity of individuals prevailed over saner counsel. 

In Revolutionary days, our French allies, being Catho- 
lics were contributing, quite unconsciously no doubt, a 
page to the religious history of Connecticut. From De- 
cember 1, 1780 to June 23, 1781, the Legion of the Duc 
de Lauzun, numbering 1,000 infantry and 500 mounted 
hussars, established their winter quarters at Lebanon, 
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near the residence of Governor Trumbull. It seems un- 
necessary to insist that 1,500 French soldiers were not 
suffered to winter in a strange land unattended by their 
devoted clergy. The contrary assumption would be a libel 
on the French priesthood—a priesthood which has al- 
ways displayed something akin to a passion for seeking 
out the posts of danger and of the direst suffering, es- 
pecially when duty called them to hostile shores and to 
distant fields of glory. 

It was doubtless in Lebanon that Mass was first cele- 
brated, continuously and for a long period, within the 
limits of the State of Connecticut. It is true indeed that, 
on June 26, 1881, St. Peter’s parish, Hartford, celebrated 
“the centenary of the first Mass in Connecticut.” The 
officiating priest was Pere Robin, and the place, a spot 
“near where the Memorial Church of the Good Shepherd 
now stands.” Nor will the facts be changed because there 
were those in Hartford in 1881, whose fathers “were 
present at the Mass said by Abbe Robin, for the soldiers 
alone.” Quite the contrary: If Rochambeau’s troops 
could have their chaplain, why not also the soldiers under 
the Duc de Laugun? And the fact that the Hartford Mass 
was for the soldiers alone, would indicate that the pastor- 
less Connecticut Catholics did not advantage much by 
the transit of the French troops. 

It was not till twelve years after the Declaration of 
Independence that the new republic of the West could 
boast of its first Catholic bishop. The affiliation of the 
American Church with the London Vicariate Apostolic, 
continued till April 6, 1789, when the See of Baltimore 
was erected. The Rt. Rev. John Carroll, D.D., was con- 
secrated August 15, 1790. In less than a year after his 
episcopal consecration the zeal of the new prelate 
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prompted him to visit Boston where an ecclesiastical proc- 
ess needed adjudication. He so timed his return from 
Boston as to spend the Sunday—June 16, 1791,—in 
New London, where a “respectable number of Catholics” 
were eager to welcome their bishop. 

In Boston Monsignor Carroll found no less than 120 
Catholics. He was delighted with his reception and 
wrote: “It is wonderful to tell what great civilities have 
been done to me in this town, where, a few years ago, a 
Popish priest was thought to be the greatest monster in 
creation. Many here, even of the principal people, have 
acknowledged to me that they would have crossed to the 
opposite side of the street rather than meet a Roman 
Catholic some time ago. The horror which is associated 
with the idea of Papist is incredible, and the scandalous 
misrepresentation of their ministers increases the horror 
every Sunday.” The civilities which were extended to 
Bishop Carroll in Boston were, in due measure, repeated 
at New London. If only one hundred and twenty Catho- 
lics could be found in the metropolis of New England in 
1791, the number of his New London subjects who wel- 
comed him must have been meager indeed. 

Two years after Bishop Carroll passed his Sunday in 
New London, the Rev. John Thayer, a convert from Con- 
gregationalism, and missionary of many journeyings 
throughout New England, appeared in Norwich. His ar- 
rival was heralded, for on a November Sunday, 1793, on 
the invitation of the Rev. Joseph Strong, the Catholic 
missionary preached to a large congregation who had 
assembled in the First Congregational Church. On the 
following Tuesday evening Father Thayer appeared 
again in the same pulpit, preaching on the Invocation of 
the Saints and the Efficacy of Prayers to them. It is con- 
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sidered probable that other Connecticut cities were visited 
at that time by the same zealous missionary. 

There is a well-received tradition that two French 
priests lived near Hartford in Revolutionary times —the 
one at Windsor, the other on the Bloomfield Road. One 
of these clergymen is said to have visited New Haven 
early in the year 1796, for the “Connecticut Journal” of 
January 24, carried the following advertisement in 
French and English: 


The Roman Catholics of Connecticut are informed that a priest 
is now in New Haven where he will reside for a time. Those who 
wish to make use of his ministry will find him by inquiring at Mr. 
Azel Kimberly’s, Chapel Street. 

Les Francois sont advertis qu'il y a un Prétre Catholique en ville. 
On le demandera chez Monsieur Kimberly, Rue de -la Chapelle, 
New Haven. 


Father O’ Donnell suggests that this was the priest who 
resided at Windsor, and who offered for sale, in the 
columns of the “Connecticut Courant” for March Ist and 
8th, 1796, a house located in Windsor. This advertise- 
ment was likewise written in French. After noting the 
immediate surroundings, forgetting neither the garden 
nor the carriage house, the owner ended with these words: 
“Tl y est pas que sept milles de Hartford situe dans en 
voisinage fort agreeable. Pour les conditions appliquez 
a Richard L. Sell demeurant sur les premises. — ...... 1" 

“Fevrier 20, 1796.” 

The New Haven advertisement was dated January 
28th; the Hartford advertisement February 20th. Pos- 
sibly the nearness of the two dates suggested that both 
notices emanated from the same source. The first indi- 
cated that there were French Catholics in New Haven 
who were expected to avail themselves of the presence of 
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a minister of their own faith and tongue. One authority 
suggests, quite gratuitously as it seems to some, that the 
owners of these suburban homes were Acadian priests. 
It is hard to reconcile such a claim with the story of the 
deportation of the exiles already given. 

The year following the departure of these gentlemen, 
the Vicar Apostolic of London wrote a letter to Bishop 
Carroll of Baltimore which would indicate that a Catholic 
family substantial enough to retain a resident chaplain 
was then living not far from Hartford: 


My Lord: Monsieur L’Abbé Sougé, Canon and Theologian at 
.the Cathedral of Dol, who will hand or send you these lines, is 
about to start for America to be Chaplain in the family of the 
Vicomte De Sibert Cormillon, which family is settled near Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut . . . He is a gentleman strongly recommended 
to me for his learning, piety and zeal, and he is intimately con- 
nected with Monsieur Cheverus, whom I recommended to your 
Lordship last autumn ... As he sets sail from London, I have 
given him all the necessary faculties for the sacred ministry, till he 
can apply for the same at your Lordship’s . 

JOHN DOUGLAS. 


On his arrival, the Abbé Sougé applied to the Bishop 
of Baltimore for the faculties necessary to discharge the 
functions of his sacred calling. He repaired at once to 
his new Connecticut home. How long he remained with 
the Cormillon family is not known. The historian of the 
Diocese of Hartford undertakes to trace his uncertain 
footsteps through southern fields, but the trail was by no 
means certain. A quarter of a century later the quondam 
Connecticut chaplain had returned to his native city, and 
had accepted the office of Curé of Notre Dame, Mayenne, 
where he died, October 31, 1823. 

Bishop Cheverus, his life-long friend, had likewise re- 
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“turned to France. There is a passage in the biography of 
the Cardinal which betrays the esteem in which the Amer- 
ican exiles were held in the France of a hundred years 
ago: “This Curé was Mr. Sougé, the friend of his child- 
hood and his companion in exile when he left Mayenne, 
and for some time in England. He wished to honor his 
memory by pronouncing the funeral oration. The subject 
of his eulogy was a priest, distinguished alike for virtue 
and talent, and he spoke his praise with all the interest that 
such a subject was calculated to inspire, and all the sensi- 
bility of the most affectionate heart —expecting to em- 
brace his friend, but finding only his cold remains.” 

Whether the Abbé Sougé had remained in Hartford 
long enough to behold the friend of his childhood elevated 
to the episcopacy is matter of mere speculation. For years 
Bishop Carroll of Baltimore had been urging the Pope 
to divide his immense and impossible diocese. Rome, cau- 
tious and slow-moving, at length acceded to the oft-re- 
peated request. In the year 1808 Baltimore was made 
an archbishopric, with Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Bardstown, Kentucky, as suffragan sees. Connecti- 
cut was placed under the jurisdiction of Boston—that 
see embracing all the states of New England. 

The first Bishop of Boston and the second American 
prelate to exercise episcopal control over the State of Con- 
necticut, was one of the most remarkable prelates that 
has ever illustrated the American Church. A scholar, a 
saint, as many reputed him, and an orator of incom- 
parable power, he subdued the hearts and won the affec- 
tions of auditors and observers as far separated as the 
Puritans of New England and the pedants of Bordeaux. 
A native of Brittany, he was faithful to his Church, and 
never ceased to regard Napoleon as a usurper and a sacri- 
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legious intruder. On learning of the fall of the Emperor 
he illuminated his Cathedral and caused a Te Deum to be 
sung. A Boston paper speaking of his discourse on that 
occasion said: 


Never was he so eloquent and pathetic before; it is impossible 
to express with what transports and with what a tone of triumph 
he celebrated the liberty of an enfranchised world, and the de- 
liverance of the Church from a degrading thralldom, the cessation 
of the scourge of war, which, for many years. had cut off whole 
generations of men, the restoration of peace upon earth. 


Boston was not the only New England city that fell 
under the spell of his marvellous eloquence. As a bishop 
he was heard here in Hartford and in other towns 
throughout Connecticut. As a simple priest he had made 
a memorable visit to the Connecticut valley. His effort 
at Northampton is worthy of a digression. In the spring 
of 1806, two young Irishmen, Dominic Daly and James 
Halligan, were to be executed for murder. Daly’s mother 
lived in Boston. She acquainted Father Cheverus with 
her sorrow and shame, and the good priest consented to 
make the long journey to the gallows. It was to be a sort 
of gala day for the townspeople and their neighbors. 
Thousands had assembled from the near and the distant. 
According to the stern custom of the time, those about 
to die had to listen to a sermon and to the belated wisdom 
that the occasion could not fail to suggest. The con- 
demned protested their innocence to the end and begged 
that Father Cheverus be permitted to deliver the sermon. 
There was opposition from the ministers, but the priest 
claimed his right. With aptness and courage he chose 
for his text words that sent a thrill to the hardest heart, — 
“Whoever hateth his brother is a murderer,” 
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Looking into the vast gathering, the orator beheld 
many women. Filled with indignation he apostrophized 
them in words that cut to the quick. 


You, especially, O women! What has induced you to come to 
this place? Is it to wipe away the cold damps of death that trickle 
down the faces of these unfortunate men? Is it to experience the 
painful emotion which this scene ought to inspire in every feeling 
heart? No, it is not for this. It is, then, to behold their anguish, 
and to look upon it with tearless, eager, and longing eyes. Oh, I 
blush for you; your eyes are full of murder! 


The young men met their death with stout hearts and 
no woman witnessed the execution. The culprits. were 
worthy of such a preacher, for a deathbed confession of 
a native American revealed the fact that the two young 
men were innocent, thus confirming the preacher in the 
conviction, formed no doubt from converse with the vic- 
tims, that they were guiltless of the crime for which they 
were called to make forfeit of their lives. 

Despite the severity of the reprimand administered to 
the women, the people of Northampton wished to hear 
Father Cheverus again and again. ‘‘He remained in that 
town some time,” says Doctor William A. Leahy, the 
historian of the Boston Archdiocese, “and actually found 
it hard to get away from the town in which at first he 
was refused a lodging.” 

The influence of the great Bishop of Boston was felt 
in Connecticut no less than in Massachusetts. But it was 
not till after his elevation to the purple that he was offi- 
cially responsible for the Catholics of this State. His 
friend and co-laborer, his fellow-countryman and fellow- 
exile, the Rev. Francis Matignon came from Boston to 
Hartford in 1813. He was on his way to New York, but 
as the law forbid him to travel on the Lord’s Day, he 
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spent the Sunday in Hartford. His arrival was heralded, 
and the Rev. Dr. Strong of the Congregational Church 
invited him to occupy his pulpit. The generous offer was 
accepted. Dr. Strong evidently reckoned without the 
counsel of deacons. On the morrow they waited on the 
venturesome pastor, and-protested against the presence 
in their pulpit of a ‘“‘Popish-priest.” Feeling that the 
liberal-minded were with him, Dr. Strong met the re- 
monstrance with a defiance which indicated that he ap- 
preciated the humor of the situation: “Well, gentlemen, 
do your best, and do your worst; make the most of it. I 
have the ladies on my side.”’ 

Ten years after Father Matignon had preached for 
the edification of the curious and critical Protestants of 
Hartford, his ecclesiastical superior came to repeat the 
experience. The Catholics of the city had longed to be- 
hold their chief pastor. In 1823 they forwarded a petition 
earnestly begging Bishop Cheverus to honor them with 
his presence. The response which they received may be 
regarded as the first pastoral letter addressed by a bishop 
to his Connecticut flock: 

Boston, February 7, 1823. 
To the Roman Catholics residing at and near Hartford. My be- 
loved friends and children in Jesus Christ : 

Your letter of the 3d inst, has been duly received, and has 
afforded me great gratification. I wish I could go and be with 
you and pay you a visit, but it is out of my power to go till after 
Faster. I shall give you notice a fortnight before my going. In 
the meantime, you will do well to procure a room and meet every 
Sunday to perform together your devotions. Let one who reads 
well and has a clear voice, read the prayers of Mass, a sermon, or 
some instruction out of a Catholic book. If you are destitute of 
books, let me know, and I shall send some at the first opportunity. 

During the ensuing Lent, which is to begin next Wednesday, 
flesh meat is allowed Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
except the last, or Holy Week, but only once a day except Sunday, 
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I am happy to hear that you openly profess your religion. Never 
be ashamed of it, nor its practices ; and above all, do honor to it by 
irreproachable conduct. Be sober, honest and industrious; serve 
faithfully those who employ you, and show that a good Catholic is 
a good member of society, that he feels grateful to those who are 
kind to strangers, and sincerely loves his brethren of all persua- 
sions, though he strictly adheres to the doctrines of his own Church. 
It is thus, my beloved friends, that you will silence prejudice and 
win the esteem and favor of all the inhabitants of this hospitable 
country. Be assured that nothing I can do will be wanting on my 
part to promote your spiritual welfare. At my first visit we may 
fix upon regular periods when one of our reverend brethren, or 
myself, will go to administer to you the sacred rites of our holy 
religion. With affectionate and paternal regard and fervently im- 
ploring upon you all the blessings of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 


I remain your friend and pastor, 
JOHN CHEVERUS, Bishop of Boston. 


Three months later, May 1823, the Bishop, redeeming 
his promise, the Catholics of Hartford received their first 
formal visit from their chief pastor. He offered Mass 
in the Hall of Representatives at the old State House. Mr. 
Samuel Tudor and Colonel James Ward were’ instru- 
mental in placing the room at his disposal. The journey 
to Connecticut took on the character of a real apostolic 
visitation. On May 25, he baptized children from three 
towns: at Vernon— “Robert, born February 26, son of 
Tsaiah and Phoebe Webb” —neither Isaiah nor Phoebe 
savoring much of Roman Catholicism. At East Hartford, 
the Bishop baptized “Mary, born 20th, daughter of John 
and Bridget Mulligan.” It is of interest to note that John 
Mulligan, D.D., germane to Mary, who was ordained at 
the College of the Propaganda, Rome, was the first Hart- 
ford man to be admitted to the priesthood. 

The third child to be baptized by Bishop Cheverus on 
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May 25, was Francis Joseph Clerc, “born April 18th, son 
of Laurent and Elizabeth Clerc.” 

The story of Laurent Clerc, and his son, Francis 
Joseph, is instructive and cognate. The father was for 
many years professor at the Deaf Mute Asylum of Hart- 
ford—an institution to whose establishment Bishop 
Cheverus had himself contributed in 1817. When about 
a year old he was left alone for a few minutes on a chair 
by the fireside, “and it happened,” he writes, ‘that I fell 
into the fire and so badly burned my right cheek, that the 
scar of it is still visible; and my parents were under the 
impression that this accident deprived me of my senses 
of hearing and smelling.” At the age of twelve young 
Clerc was taken to Paris and placed under the care of 
Abbé Sicard. Sicard was the successor of Abbé De 
l’Epée who, according to Clerc, “had invented the art of 
restoring deaf mutes to society and religion.”’ It was the 
Abbé Sicard, however, who gave solidarity and perma- 
nence to the system of the Abbé De 1l’Epée. 

When Doctor Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet went to 
Europe to fit himself to conduct the Hartford Asylum, 
he found the Abbé Sicard’s methods the most satisfac- 
tory. He studied under the Abbé and Clerc, one of his most 
brilliant pupils who was now professor at the Paris in- 
stitute. Doctor Gallaudet and Clerc made a compact 
whereby the young professor was to come to Hartford 
and take a chair at the new Asylum. The Abbé Sicard, 
who was then advanced in years, was reluctant to consent. 
But when the appeal was made on behalf of the neglected 
mutes of America he yielded — under certain conditions. 

Doctor Gallaudet’s appeal was presented in a long 
letter. In the course of the epistle he said: 
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I am fully sensible, reverend Sir, that in asking you to part 
with so faithful and so valuable a pupil, I solicit, on your part, 
a great sacrifice; and I should have but little hope of succeeding in 
my request, were I not satisfied that the interest of humanity in 
the Western World will plead strongly with you in my behalf. To 
these interests, in Europe, your life and genius have been devoted, 
and I can assure you the pleasure which I should feel in trans- 
mitting, from your hands, so great a blessing to my countrymen 
would only be equalled by their gratitude in receiving it. They 
are by no means ignorant of your justly acquired reputation, and 
could I thus commence the establishment in New England for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, under your auspices, the name 
of Sicard would be as dear to America as it now is to France. 


This, and much more in the same spirit, was too much 
for the kind-hearted lover of mankind approaching his 
eightieth year. In a few days he replied to Doctor Gal- 
laudet: 


J'ai repondu, ce matin, a neuf heures a mon cher elévé Clerc, et 
je lui donne mon approbation, avec des conditions qwil vous com- 
mumiquera. J’espere, monsicur, que vous serez content de mot. 
Je fais, avec plaisir, le sacrifice que vous m’avez demandé. 

ce 27 mai, 1816. 

L’Abbé Sicard. 


According to F. A. Moeller, who contributes an article 
on the “Education of the Deaf and Dumb”’ to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, “in the contract drawn up between Doctor 
Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc, it is stipulated (Article 
XI): ‘He (Laurent Clerc) is not to be called upon to 
teach anything contrary to the Roman Catholic religion,’ 
and in his letter to Bishop Cheverus of Boston, Abbé 
Sicard writes: “The extreme desire to procure for the 
unfortunate deaf-mutes of the country in which you 
dwell, and fulfill so well the mission of the Holy Apostles, 
the happiness of knowing our holy religion, leads me to 
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a sacrifice which would exceed human strength. I send 
to the United States the best taught of my pupils, a deaf- 
mute whom my art has restored to society and religion. 
He goes fully resolved to live and be faithful to the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic religion which I have taught him.’ ” 

The Abbé Sicard was careful to stipulate that the faith 
of his beloved pupil should not be undermined. The 
mother of the young man was equally keen on safe-guard- 
ing his belief. She urged him to remain in France, but to 
no purpose. “I told her,’ writes Clerc in an autobio- 
graphical sketch, “that my resolution was taken and that 
nothing could make me change it. She gave her consent 
with much reluctance and said she would pray God every 
day for my safety, through the intercession of La Sainte 
Vierge.” 

His “safety” meant, at least in the mind of his devoted 
mother, his steadfastness in the profession of the Catho- 
lic faith. Her prayers were both needed and abortive. 
Long before Bishop Cheverus baptized Francis Joseph 
Clerc, his father had openly broken with the church of 
his mother and the Abbé Sicard. The men and women 
with whom Clerc’s lot was cast in America had far more 
respect for the skill of the Abbé and his favorite pupil in 
giving speech to the dumb than their manner of giving 
glory to God. Clerc had to come to Hartford in order to 
learn that the religion which had given to the world 
his beloved master was not the religion for a broad- 
minded and intelligent American professor. 

Clerc came to Hartford in 1816. The autobiographical 
sketch, already quoted, tells the story of his defection. 
“On the 3rd of May, 1819, at the home of her uncle, Ben- 
jamin Prescott, Esq., at Cohoes Falls, near Waterford, 
New York, I was married to Miss Elizabeth Crocker 
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Boardman, a very beautiful and intelligent young lady 
and one of my earliest pupils, by the Rev. Mr. Butler, then 
rector of the Episcopal Church at Troy.” 

It was four years after this irregular marriage that the 
Bishop of Boston baptized the son of Laurent Clerc. — 
Laurent Clerc gives this detail of the infant who was 
brought to the font on that memorable May 25th: “My 
eldest son, Rev. Francis Joseph Clerc, rector of St. John’s 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri, is also married.” His two 
daughters likewise professed the new faith. 

Doctor Moeller is rather bitter in his reference to 
Clere’s apostasy. “The kindness of Abbé Sicard,’’ he 
says, “only served to lay the foundation of a Protestant 
propaganda, which, ever since the opening of the Hart- 
ford School, founded by Doctor Gallaudet, has controlled 
the education of the deaf in America.”’ Whether Doctor 
Gallaudet considered the eleventh article of his agreement 
with Laurent Clerc binding or non-binding, is now matter 
of speculation. Consciously or unconsciously, the founder 
of the Hartford School must have been an influence in 
leading the young mute away from the faith of his mother 
and of the benefactor of his helpless days. A passage 
from the life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, by his son, 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, will justify the conclusion just 
hazarded: 


In 1835 Mr. Gallaudet undertook a work which in the estimation 
of its promoters required the services of a man of very great dis- 
cretion and ability. It was an enterprise which while, in a sense of 
a public nature, it was felt to be of the highest consequence should 
be carried forward absolutely without attracting public attention. 

A few earnest Christian gentlemen residing in Hartford and 
New York, whose names, even now, need not be mentioned, were 
impressed with the importance of making efforts in the interest 
of evangelical religion in the new states of the West, which might 
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prevent the undue spread of the Roman Catholic faith in that 
section of the country — especially at points where large numbers 
of Germans were settling. 

These eight or ten wealthy merchants provided all the means 
necessary. Mr. Gallaudet became their active agent, on a stated 
salary. The spirit in which he entered upon the work is indicated 
in the following brief note: 

Thursday afternoon, January 15, 1835. 

My dear Sir: —JIn the strength of our Lord and Saviour the 
enterprise is to be begun tomorrow. 


Yours truly, 
1.4... GALLAUDEYF. 


Mr. 

Among a mass of papers and letters bearing on this enterprise 
the name of the association appears in no other way than the 
L. U. P. O.—the meaning of which was a mystery to the writer 
of these pages until a very recent date, when the widow of one 
interested in the enterprise solved the riddle. 

“Look Upward, Press Onward,’ was the motto of the little band 
of earnest men whose aim was to help save the great North-west 
from becoming exclusively or largely Roman Catholic. 


The son of the great field promoter of the L. U. P. O. 
declares that the history of the enterprise will probably 
never be written, adding: “Nor can any estimate be made 
of its achievements. Very many men were inspired by it 
and worked with enthusiasm for its objects without even 
knowing of its existence.” 

The silence which surrounded the undertaking was pro- 
found. The letters by which it was spoken of among the 
initiated gave no clew to its character, even though they 
numbered one more than the K. K. K. Mr. Gallaudet 
pressed onward and upward throughout many states of 
the Middle West. A man so zealous for “the interests 
of the evangelical religion in the new States of the West,” 
must have been equally charitable towards the students 
and professors of his beloved Hartford Foundation. 
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Hence the defection of Clerc from the faith of his mother 
and his devoted preceptor. | 

This passage from the biography of Mr. Gallaudet is 
quoted for another purpose also: To show the hostile at- 
mosphere which surrounded the Catholics who came to 
make New England their home, and the difficulties which 
they had in living down the opposition which confronted 
them on every side. It was Hartford and New York 
merchants that financed the L. U. P. O. They worked 
secretly ; nor was all their charity directed to distant west- 
ern fields. It began at home and then sought other worlds 
of conquest. Catholic children who were educated at the 
Hartford Deaf and Dumb Asylum frequently returned 
to their homes quite superior in their religious concepts 
to the superstitions of their parents and kindred. Of late 
years, a broader tolerance has obtained in the institution, 
and Catholics are instructed in their faith by representa- 
tives of their own religion. 

From Hartford Bishop Cheverus went to New Haven, 
where he was the guest of a French Professor of Yale 
University. The host lived on York Street. The Bishop 
celebrated Mass at his residence. His purpose was to look 
into the condition of the few Catholics of the city and to 
make provision for their spiritual succor. 

He returned to Boston by way of New London. His 
advent in that town, like St. Peter’s departure from his 
prison house at Jerusalem, caused “no small stir.” An 
extended record of the event is at hand. It was Sunday, 
June 1, 1823, as an entry in the baptismal record shows. 
Two children received the Sacrament. The register 
reads: “1823, June Ist: —baptized Thomas, born tee 
uary 4, 1821; sponsor J. B. Walbach. 
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“Honora, born December 4, 1822. Sponsor: John 
O’Brien. 

“Both children of Richard and Catherine Morris, 

CHEVERUS.” 

Even the naked entry in the baptismal record is instruc- 
tive. It reflects the modest resources, as well as the hard 
straits, of the Catholic Church at that comparatively late 
date. The brother and sister, though not forming a twin, 
were baptized the same day. Their parents believed in 
infant baptism but there was no clergyman at hand to per- 
form the ceremony. There was but one sponsor for each, 
and Honora could never boast of a godmother. 

A New London historian speaks at some length and 
with fine appreciation of the visit of the Bishop of Bos- 
ton. After making the questionable statement that Colo- 
nel Walbach, the Commandant of the Fort, was the head 
of the “single family of Roman Catholics in the town,” 
the chronicler continues: 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Boston at that time was Doctor 
Cheverus, a man whose amiable, pure and benevolent character 
secured the respect of all creeds and conditions. On one occasion 
he came to New London to pass the Sunday with the family which 
has been mentioned. The rector (of St. James’ Protestant Church 
where Colonel Walbach held a pew) took occasion to invite him 
to preach at St. James’ in the afternoon. He accepted the invitation, 
and, at the usual hour of service, came to the church in the costume 
of his office, and after reading some English prayers from the 
desk, he preached a sermon from the pulpit. A crowded congrega- 
tion assembled to hear him, for in those days a Romish bishop, in 
the attire of his office, was a lion indeed. Fortunately, to secure 
us against any charge of tendency to Popery, our Congregational 
neighbors invited him to preach for them also at a later hour. It 
was a long summer day. A crowd assembled at the appointed hour. 
The Bishop came again in his robes, and after offering an extem- 
pore prayer, delivered a sermon upon Martha and Mary from the 
pulpit of the Congregational Church. 
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The next day Bishop Cheverus celebrated Mass at the 
Fort where he was the guest of Colonel Walbach. The 
liberality of Doctor Cheverus and of his host was beyond 
dispute. He was always ready to address a Protestant 
congregation while Mr. Walbach contributed his share 
toward the support of a religion to whose varying tenets 
he could not subscribe. . 

From New London Bishop Cheverus returned to Bos- 
ton. In his pastoral to the Catholics of Hartford, he had 
promised to send them a “reverend brother” to dispense 
in their, behalf the sacred mysteries. Failing that, he 
would come himself. He had delayed his first and only 
episcopal visit to Connecticut, because his time and ener- 
gies were almost wholly absorbed by what he considered 
more pressing duties which carried him throughout east- 
ern Massachusetts and along the coast to Maine. Before 
his elevation to the episcopate, it was his custom to spend 
nearly three months each year among his beloved Indian 
Christians. His strenuous and irregular life undermined 
his constitution and he became a victim of chronic asthma. 
At any rate Boston and New England were soon to be 
bereft of his gracious and inspiring presence. 

On the restoration of Catholic worship in France, many 
of the exiled priests returned. The Bishop of Boston was 
besought by kindred and friends to come home and resume 
his labors there. Bishop Carroll of Baltimore urged the . 
greater destitution of the American Church. His petition 
prevailing, Father Cheverus remained to edify Boston 
and, in due measure, all New England by twenty years 
more of apostolic ministry. Archbishop Neale, the suc- 
cessor of Bishop Carroll, undertook to secure Cheverus 
for his coadjutor and successor. The Bishop of Boston 
pressed the prior and superior claim of his own beloved 
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diocese of New England. In his long letter of protest 
to the Propaganda at Rome he betrayed his passionate at- 
tachment to his own struggling flock: “I pray, I suppli- 
cate, I entreat, with heartfelt earnestness, that I may 
never be transferred to any other diocese; that I may be 
permitted to consecrate all my care to my small but be- 
loved flock.” 

At length new pressure was brought to bear — pressure 
which could not be overcome, at least, from this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Louis XVIII had acceded to the French throne, and 
Louis XVIII had known Cheverus in darker times. The 
counsellors of the king, prompted, no doubt, by importu- 
nate friends of the exiled prelate, urged his Majesty to 
demand the return of the illustrious Bishop of Boston, 
whose fame throughout France was even greater than in 
America. As early as 1822 the French ambassador at 
Washington sued for his removal, urging the poor condi- 
tion of the Bishop’s health and the claim of France to the 
service of her distinguished son. The next year —the 
year of his Connecticut visit—Bishop Cheverus was ap- 
pointed to the See of Montauban, one of the Huguenot 
strongholds in the south of France. 

Protestants, not less than Catholics, deplored the 
coming departure of the Bishop. Two hundred of them 
dispatched a letter of protest to the Grand Almoner of 
France. The Bishop’s refusal was enclosed in order to 
give strength to the memorial. “It is impossible,” they 
said, “for us to make known to you, by any words, how 
entire, grateful, and beneficent is the dominion of Bishop 
Cheverus over all to whom he ministers in his apostolic 
authority. We hold him to be a blessing and a treasure 
in our social community; which we cannot part with, and 
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which, without injustice to any man, we may affirm, if 
withdrawn from us, can never be replaced.” 

The memorial coming from outside the fold, was ex- 
ceedingly flattering to the Bishop of Boston, but it was 
not a document which was apt to quench the desire of 
the Catholics of France for the return of their exiled 
countryman. A second and more peremptory letter was 
sent to the Bishop of Boston, whereupon Cheverus packed 
his trunk—the same one which enclosed his belongings 
when he came to Boston twenty-seven years previously. 
Charles X made him a peer of France and Louis Phillippe 
urged his elevation to the cardinalate. 

After his departure from Boston, William Ellery 
Channing, the distinguished Unitarian minister, spoke of 
him, in the ‘Christian Examiner,” in these words: 


Who among our religious teachers would solicit a comparison 
between himself and the devoted Cheverus? This good man... 
lived in the midst of us, devoting his days and nights and his whole 
heart to the service of a poor and uneducated congregation. We 
saw him declining in a great degree the society of the cultivated 
and refined that he might be the friend of the ignorant and friend- 
less; leaving the circles of polished life, which he would have 
adorned, for the meanest hovels ; bearing with a father’s sympathy 
the burdens and the sorrows of his large spiritual family . . . and 
never discovering the faintest indication that he felt his fine mind 
degraded by his seemingly humble office. 


After such unqualified commendation, the broadminded 
Doctor Channing saw fit to submit a much-needed reflec- 
tion: 


How can we shut our hearts against this proof of the power 
of the Catholic religion to form good and great men? It is time 
that greater justice were done to this ancient and widespread com- 
munity. The Catholic Church has produced some of the greatest 
and best men that ever lived. 
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The memory of Bishop Cheverus is cherished through- 
out both France and New England. Archbishop Ireland, 
towards the end of his life, when speaking to a Connecti- 
cut priest of the bishops of New England said: “We 
all admire Archbishop Williams and call him the Nestor 
of the American hierarchy. When I was a student at 
Hyeres, in France, the life of Cardinal Cheverus was read 
in the refectory. We were all edified and entranced. I 
selected him then as my Mentor and he has been an in- 
spiration and a guide throughout my whole episcopal 
life.” Archbishop Maréchal wrote to Cheverus when the 
latter was about to depart from America in these words: 
“Oh, my God! What will become of the American 
Church? Although settled at a great distance from me, 
you were, next to God, my greatest dependence.”’ 

The second Bishop of Boston and the third American 
Bishop to exercise episcopal jurisdiction over the Catho- 
lics of Connecticut, was an offspring of the original 
Catholic pilgrims of Maryland. He was of English ex- 
traction coming down from the Fenwicks of Northum- 
berland. Archbishop Dowling in his “History of the Dio- 
cese of Providence” intimates that his American birth and 
English extraction did not appeal favorably to his flock 
which was mainly Irish. Their observation of conditions 
here, and their recollection of things there made them 
slow to warm to the fatherly advances of their new pre- 
late. But very soon Bishop Fenwick by his kindness 
and devotion dispelled all doubts and misgivings, while his 
apostolic earnestness compelled reverence and challenged 
enthusiastic co-operation. He was consecrated in the year 
1825, but he did not find it possible to visit his Connecti- 
cut flock in person till three years later. 

Meanwhile the struggling church of this section of the 
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diocese was taking on evidences of a new life. In the 
middle twenties the Irish immigrants became the recog- 
nized hewers of wood and drawers of water. They were 
attracted in ever-growing numbers when great enter- 
prises were being prosecuted. The building of the Enfield 
canal drew many, but not enough to demand the presence 
of a resident priest. The strangers, knowing nothing of 
the ecclesiastical division of their new home, sought 
spiritual succor from the nearest possible point. One of 
the canal builders falling sick, his friends sent, not to 
Boston but to New York for a priest. 

The demand, though extra-territorial, or extra-canon- 
ical, was obeyed, and that by no less a personage than the 
Very Reverend John Power, Vicar General of the Diocese 
of New York. He made the long journey to Windsor 
Locks, not once alone but twice —in August and October 
of the year 1827. Returning from his second Enfield trip, 
Doctor Power remained at New Haven over Sunday. 
Taking advantage of his presence, the Catholics of the 
city undertook to assemble for worship. Some of their 
Protestant fellow-citizens had erected a sort of seamen’s 
Bethel on Long Wharf. Application was made for the use 
of the little chapel. The request was refused, and the 
reason was not withheld: “We have no Popery now in 
New Haven, and we don’t want any.” Other quarters 
were secured, at No. 5 Long Wharf, where the seeds of 
Popery which had been sown in New Haven, silently, in- 
deed, but none the less effectively received a refreshing 
and invigorating rain from the heavens. 

It was the condescending kindness and apostolic zeal, 
of the Vicar General of New York and not the contemp- 
tuous intolerance of the Long Wharf chapel custodian 
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that impressed and edified the shepherdless New Haven 
flock. 

At length, Bishop Fenwick, though beset with many 
demands for priests, looked beyond Boston and Massa- 
chusetts, and spared one for Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. It is hard now to realize what this paucity of Catho- 
lic clergy cost the hapless faithful a hundred years ago. 
In 1828 the Rey. R. D. Woodley had for his parish the 
territory now covered by the seven hundred priests of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Late in the first year of 
his pastorate, the parish priest of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut set out to visit his Connecticut flock. He came 
to Hartford and celebrated Mass in the house of John 
Mulligan at 34 Village Street. How Father Woodley ap- 
portioned his time between the two States it is now im- 
possible to determine. But July 1829 found him again in 
Hartford—which was beginning to take on something 
suggestive of metropolitan importance. Though the 
Catholics of the city could not boast a resident pastor, 
they were about to have a religious weekly paper. This, 
no doubt, was the first time in the long history of the 
Catholic Church when the religious zeal of a pastorless 
little community prompted them to conduct a paper for 
the propagation and defense of their faith. A bound vol- 
ume of “The Catholic Press” is before me. Though 
modest in size, the message is worthy and set forth with 
distinction and ability. 

It was evident that Father Woodley had sent to his 
Bishop a glowing account of his missionary visits to Con- 
- necticut. On July 9, 1829, he returned to Hartford, the 
second time for that month. On July 10, Bishop Fenwick 
arrived. His immediate purpose in coming was to com- 
plete the purchase of a church which the Episcopalians 
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had outgrown.. The new edifice—the present Christ 
Church Cathedral— was to be dedicated in November, 
and the old one was on the market. It is a curious fact 
that the selling price of the organ was but one hundred 
dollars less than the selling price of the church, the cost 
of both amounting to the modest sum of nine hundred 
dollars. 

The old Episcopal church was moved to the corner of 
Maine and Talcott Streets. The lot cost twelve hundred 
dollars —three hundred more than the church and organ 
combined. The work of transforming the interior and 
fitting it for Catholic worship amounted to a considerable 
task in those days. 

CHAPTER I] 

July 1829 was the opening of a new era for the Catho- 
lics of Connecticut. As already stated, Bishop Fenwick 
arrived on the 9th. One of his first duties was to inspect 
the new church. It was there that the two bishops met — 
Bishop Brownell who was giving up the old edifice, and 
Bishop Fenwick who was eager to acquire it. It was a 
pleasant meeting of gentlemen. There was no tinge of 
bitterness in the quips that passed between them. One of 
these has come down to us: 

“Well, Bishop Fenwick,” said Bishop Brownell, “as 
we have a fine new church building we will let you have 
the old one.” 

“Yes, and you have a fine new religion, and we will 
keep the old one.” 

On July 11 the first number of “The Catholic Press” ap- 
peared. It not only bore the approval of Bishop Fenwick, 
but it carried an article from his pen. His contribution is 
of historic interest: 
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“Romanism in Connecticut.— We understand that a Roman 
Catholic press has arrived in this city; whether sent by the insti- 
tution propaganda de fide, or not, we are unable to say. How will 
it read in history, that, in 1829, Hartford, in the State of Con- 
necticut, was made the center of a Roman Catholic mission? — 
“Connecticut Observer.” 

“The Catholic Press” had not yet issued its first number when 
the above article was read in ‘““The Connecticut Observer’ of this 
day. The editors take this early opportunity to thank the gentleman 
conducting that paper for the notice he has been pleased to take of 
the arrival of “The Press ;” and at the same time beg leave to an- 
swer the question subjoined, viz.: “How will it read in history, 
that, in 1829, Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, was made the 
center of a Roman Catholic mission?” The editors of “The Press” 
assure him that it will read exceedingly well. They have it likewise 
in their power to state that the Propaganda at Rome are in no man- 
ner concerned in their Press —that the same was purchased by 
American money and will be under the control of American talent. 


Among the editorial notes of the first issue, “The 
Press” gave three notices: 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Fenwick arrived from Boston and has 
taken lodging at the City Hotel. He will preach in the Court House 
tomorrow evening at six o'clock P. M. 

The Catholics of Hartford are requested to meet the Bishop at 
this office, tomorrow evening for divine service, at seven o'clock. 

Catholic Sunday School: — The Catholics of Hartford are in- 
formed that a Sunday School will open next Sunday week, in the 
rooms of “The Catholic Press,’ at nine o’clock A. M., and one 
o’clock Pp. M. It is hoped parents will be careful to send their chil- 
dren at the appointed time, as every care will be taken of their in- 
struction. 


It was in such surroundings that the first Catholic Sun- 
day school was organized in the State of Connecticut. It 
has had hundreds of successors, and no one could im- 
agine, were he to visit one, or several, of them as they are 
now conducted, that, less than a hundred years ago, the 
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most available place for starting a great and historic 
work was the narrow quarters afforded by a weekly news- 
paper not yet familiar with its swaddling clothes. 

In the second issue of ‘““The Catholic Press”— July 18, 
1829, — Bishop Fenwick again gave his attention to the 
Episcopalian “Watchman.” He noted that that journal 
wanted “to pick a quarrel” with the Catholics of Hart- 
ford. “Our views,” wrote the Bishop of Boston, “are 
altogether pacific. We wish, if possible, to live on good 
terms with all our neighbors, and especially with those 
of his communion. They have generally treated us kindly, 
and we shall endeavor to prove to them that their kind- 
ness has not been thrown away, and that we too can be 
kind.” 

But all that was preliminary to a defense that the 
Bishop believed to be in order, for there was no sugges- 
tion of kindness in the ‘“Watchman’s” arraignment which 
is summarized by Doctor Fenwick in these words: 


If that editor is to be believed, we are an artful and dangerous 
race, and, proteus like, can assume any form or shape we please 
to suit our purpose, although he is not aware that we have relin- 
quished one iota of those unscriptural, idolatrous and inhuman 
tenets which have formerly produced effects subversive of all trust 
and confidence among men, and rendered us abominable in the eyes 
of Protestants. These are all hard expressions coming from a 
minister of the gospel of peace, who ought to be among the first 
to show a good example to others, and the very last to bear false 
witness against his neighbor. In the above sentence of this polite 
and liberal writer, we have found four horrid assertions: Ist. We 
are hypocrites; 2nd. Our tenets are unscriptural; 3rd. They 
are idolatrous; 4th. They are inhuman. What monsters we must 


be! 


The editor of the “Watchman” undertook to give proof 
for each of the four charges. The Bishop of Boston ex- 
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amined every one of them in detail. He reminded the 
public that the attack was “wanton and unprovoked,” and 
before closing wrote: “When such bold and such foul 
and false assertions are made upon the Catholic Church 
and its tenets, we cannot be altogether silent.” 

In the next issue of “The Catholic Press,” July 25, 1829, 
exception was taken to certain “‘uncharitable remarks 
made in the Central Meeting House on Wednesday eve- 
ning last by a clergyman against the Catholic religion.” 
It is the editor of “The Press,” Mr. A. M. Talley, who is 
now speaking, and he expresses his surprise in these 
words: 


We cannot conceive why this good gentleman should abuse and 
calumniate us at a meeting called for the purpose of raising Bible 
funds — but so it is. We hope, however, that his hearers will not 
believe us such monsters, without at least examining our doctrines 
and judging for themselves. We would ask this gentleman how he 
came by the Bible, for which they had assembled for the purpose of 
distributing, and by what authority he believes it to be the Word of 
God? 


Bishop Fenwick had evidently caused some alarm by 
his Hartford activities. After remaining for a full week, 
he was so well pleased with his study of conditions that, 
on July 13, he wrote in his journal: 


The spirit of inquiry increases; people enter warmly into the 
subject of religion. They come to the printing office every night 
to confer with the Bishop. Splendid prospects for religion in 
Hartford. 


Those prospects were so encouraging that the Bishop 
of Boston resolved to send a resident pastor as soon as 
possible. Accordingly we read in “The Press’ that, the 
Bishop’s first Sunday work on returning to his cathedral 
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was to ordain the first resident parish priest of the State 
of Connecticut. The notice of the event appears as an 
editorial note in “The Press.” Boston. In the Church of 
the Holy Cross, the order of priest was conferred on the 
Rev. Bernardé Cavanaugh, lately a student of theology 
in Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Maryland, by 
the Rt. Rev. Benedict Fenwick, on Sunday, the 19th 
instant.” 

Within a month the young priest received his appoint- 
ment to Hartford. He immediately repaired to his field 
of labor. In the issue of ‘““The Catholic Press” of August 
29, 1829, his advent was thus chronicled: ‘The Rey. 
Bernard O’Cavanaugh arrived in this city on the 26th 
inst., being appointed pastor of the Roman Catholic con- 
gregation in Hartford, and missionary for the State of 
Connecticut in general, by the Rt. Rev. Benedict Fenwick, 
Bishop of Boston.” 

Pending the transformation of the church, the new 
pastor held Sunday services in the Masonic Hall near the 
corner of Pearl and Main Streets. He appears not to 
have forgotten that the faithful throughout the State of 
Connecticut were under his charge no less than his im- 
mediate flock in Hartford. A New Haven Catholic, 
writing toa friend, expressed joy and satisfaction in these 
words: “When we heard that a church had been pur- 
chased in Hartford we were delighted. The appointment 
of a pastor gave us an opportunity of hearing Mass at 
New Haven every three months, and happy we then were 
for so great a privilege.” 

The Connecticut pastor and missionary did not fall 
deeply in love with his new field of labor, albeit his Hart- 
ford flock did not suspect his discontent. Frequently did 
he beg his Bishop to grant him an “exeat,” or letter of 
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retirement. After mature consideration, Doctor Fenwick 
acceded to his wishes, and forwarded the document Octo- 
ber 27, 1831. There was surprise, not unmixed with in- 
dignation, among the faithful of Hartford—the Bishop 
being adjudged the author of their discontent. Within 
ten days after the announcement of Father O’Cava- 
naugh’s letter of departure, a protest bearing fifty-four 
signatures was dispatched to Boston. The document 
threatened a withdrawal of support from Father Fitton, 
whom the Ordinary of the diocese had named successor to 
Father O’Cavanaugh and pastor of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity. 

Bishop Fenwick, patient and a lover of peace, replied 
in an epistle which recommended calmness, charity and 
union. But he did not accede to their request. Did the 
petitioners know that their former pastor, for whose de- 
tention they were willing to secede, was eager to leave 
them, that the proposal came, not from the Bishop, but 
from the young clergyman who was eagerly looking 
towards another field? 

The fact is that Father O’Cavanaugh was the opposite 
of Goldsmith’s village preacher, a man who ne’er had 
changed nor wished to change his place. He not only 
wished to change, but he kept on changing his place. 
From Hartford he went to Detroit, and was incardinated 
there. From Detroit he set out for Cincinnati, where he 
was assigned to priestly duty. From Cincinnati he re- 
paired to Rome, and from Rome he was sent back to Bos- 
ton, with the recommendation, doubtless, that he spend his 
remaining days within the confines of the diocese for 
which he was ordained and which was responsible for his 
becoming maintenance. We last hear of him as assistant 
to the pastor of Cabotsville, Massachusetts. 
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Despite his perigrinations, Father O’Cavanaugh was 
a student and the writer of many reputable works. His 
writings which are still extant betray controversial skill 
and no mean knowledge of theology. It was impossible 
for a man of his tastes and scholastic ambition to develop 
into a contented and successful missionary. The only 
book possible for a man who spends the greater part of 
his wakeful moments on horseback or on wheels, is a 
journal like that kept by the successor of Father 
O’Cavanaugh—a journal which betrays the whole- 
hearted consecration of Father Fitton to the immediate 
task of caring for the souls committed to his spiritual 
jurisdiction. Father O’Cavanaugh belonged rather to 
the academic shades, than to the highways and byways, 
the turnpikes and the cattle paths of ancient Connecticut. 

Father O’Cavanaugh’s missionary record shows the 
folly of the headstrong Hartford Catholics who were 
bent on holding him as their pastor against the will of the 
gentleman himself and against the decree of their Bishop. 
Father Fitton, who succeeded him, was, next to Cardinal 
Cheverus, the greatest and most ubiquitous missionary 
priest of the period. He was appointed to his Hartford 
charge, October 27, 1831. The malcontents did not sub- 
side. Towards the end of July of the following year, 
Bishop Fenwick paid another visit to Hartford. He re- 
mained ten days. On Sunday evening, August 15th. he 
appeared before a full meeting of the congregation and 
appointed a new committee to administer the temporali- 
ties of the Church. Discontent threatened to linger, but 
by patience, firmness, by conciliation and charity the 
Bishop overcame outward opposition. On October 11, 
the new pastor was able to report to his Ordinary — “All 
well in Hartford.” 
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This slight agitation of the waters of the ecclesiastical 
sea was according to the custom of the times. It took 
some years for the laity to learn the constitution of the 
Catholic Church, as the history of trusteeism throughout 
the country abundantly proved—but Bishop Fenwick, 
like Archbishop Hughes, was not the man to be worsted 
in such a petty and unequal strife. It is to the credit of 
the Catholic clergy that they have so managed the tem- 
poralities as to establish a name for their Church which 
is unrivalled by that of any other denomination in the 
United States. Banks and great business houses are ready 
to advance money for any enterprise undertaken in the 
interest of the Catholic religion, provided the papers in- 
volved are fortified by the signature of the Bishop and 
other responsible officials. 

Father Fitton was an experienced missionary before 
his appointment to Connecticut. Nor did he confine his 
presence mainly to his Hartford flock. He was eagerly 
welcomed in New Haven, where he undertook to say Mass 
for the people at stated periods. He experienced some 
difficulty in securing a suitable place for worship. The 
reason is told at some length in his book of sketches: ““We 
rented a room from a German, he not knowing for what 
purpose we intended it. We next needed a few benches; 
but the joiner hearing what we wanted them for refused 
positively to make them, saying that ‘they (his fellow 
townsmen) were determined to put down that religion, 
at least in Connecticut, whether or no.’ We succeeded, at 
length in finding one who made us a few, not suspecting 
the place for which they were intended; but as soon as 
he found out declared ‘he would not have made them for 
fifty dollars apiece’ if he had known in time.” 

Under Father Fitton’s apostolic care, the parish of 
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Hartford and the missionary field of Connecticut quickly 
began to flourish. On September 15th, 1832, he received 
an assistant in the person of the Rev. James McDermot. 
Before the end of that year, the new curate was pro- 
moted to the pastorate of New Haven. His field of labor 
was wide enough, for his jurisdiction extended to Bridge- 
port, Waterbury, Derby, Meriden, Middletown and other 
stations. His New Haven congregation numbered about 
two hundred. The site for a new church was immediately 
secured. The building was ready for dedication a year 
later, in the spring of 1833. It stood on the corner of 
York and Davenport Streets, the present site of St. John’s 
Church. 

As their new church neared completion, the little New 
Haven flock could hardly restrain their joyful feelings. 
It was not, like the mother church of Hartford, an old 
church made over, but a virginal structure, sixty feet 
long, only six feet less than the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, so that, everything considered, the New Haven 
Catholics had surpassed their more favored fellow Catho- 
lics at Hartford. 

The date set for the dedication of the church was May 
&, 1834, the Feast of the Ascension falling on that day. 
Bishop Fenwick arrived in New Haven on the 7th. This 
curious, but significant, entry is found in his journal of 
that date: “Was courteously treated by a servant at the 
hotel, named Daniels.” From which it seems just to con- 
clude that courteous treatment was but rarely extended 
to bishops even by the servants of public houses in those 
ancient times. The Journal for May 8th recorded a sad 
incident : 


Said early Mass and gave Communion. A great concourse was 
assembled at ten o’clock, consisting of Catholics from all the ad- 
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jacent country, and a very great number of Protestants who were 
attracted merely to witness the ceremony, from New Haven. I 
went to the church at 10; found Fathers McDermot and Fitton 
there; dressed and prepared for the ceremony. After making the 
circuit of the church, returned to the altar; was hardly arrived 
when the gallery behind gave way and fell with all its incumbents 
upon the mass of people below. One boy, fourteen years old, was 
instantly killed, and several others were dreadfully wounded; of 
these one died in the course of the day. Both of these were converts? 


On Monday the two victims, Mr. Hardyear, of West 
Haven, and his grandson Abraham Lloyd Bryan, were 
buried in the same grave. The mourners were from 
among all denominations. Both were converts having 
been brought into the Catholic Church by Calvin White 
who was himself won from Protestantism by what he 
considered the more satisfactory appeal of Catholicism. 
On investigation it was found that responsibility for the 
calamity rested with the carpenter who had departed from 
the plans. As originally drafted they called for two Gothic 
columns to support the gallery. They were eliminated and 
trusses were substituted with the result just chronicled. 

Bishop Fenwick spent the week in New Haven con- 
soling the afflicted, and making ready for the postponed 
ceremonies. On the Sunday following the disaster the 
ceremony of dedication took place, the edifice being sub- 
sequently known as “Christ’s Church.” The Gothic style 
of architecture was rare in New England in those days. 
It is claimed by some that Christ’s Church was “without 
exception the most beautiful little Gothic church in New 
England.” 

While the majority of the non-Catholics of New Haven 
sympathized with Father McDermot and his little flock, 
the spokesmen of some of them were not quite so chari- 
table. “The Religious Intelligencer,” a New Haven publi- 
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cation, in its issue of the following week published an edi- 
torial under the title of “A Solemn Providence” in which 
it took occasion to enter the charge of idolatry against 
the Catholics of the town. The editorial was thought 
worthy of a place in the columns of “‘Zion’s Herald.” It 
attracted the attention of ““The Jesuit,” a Boston Catholic 
publication. Among other things the editor of “The 
Jesuit” wrote: 


While the editors of the other papers of the city, one and all, 
as far as we have ascertained, expressed themselves on this 
melancholy event as they should and with much delicacy to the 
feelings of Catholics, who were the principal sufferers by it, he of 
the “Intelligencer’’ alone, in the true spirit of a fanatic, must come 
out with his “Solemn Providence.” The article which he penned 
on that occasion commences thus: “On the 8th inst. the Roman 
Catholic Church lately erected in New Haven was to have been 
consecrated, whether to the Virgin Mary or to God we know not.” 
The fanatic! Why did he not inquire to which? There were enough 
present, even of his own people, to inform him correctly. Why 
did he not go himself to the church? The walk was but a moderate 
one; he could have seen and read on the very frontispiece: 


“CHRIST > CHURCH” 


in characters sufficiently large, too, as to have been read, at the 
distance of 200 yards at least, to whom it was to have been dedi- 
cated . . . The least grain of his charity, let it be ever so cold, 
should have suggested to him the propriety of not bearing false 
witness against his neighbors, and of not throwing out a hint, 
without the least grounds for it, to induce the public, as far as he 
had any control over it, to believe that the Catholics were a super- 
stitious race, and were in the habit of dedicating their churches to 
the Blessed Virgin instead of dedicating them to God. 


It is worthy of note that the “Christian Intelligencer” 
did not reflect the general sentiment of the Protestant com- 
munity of New Haven. They were benevolent, or neutral, 
and some of them must have deplored keenly the inconti- 
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nent bigotry of the “Intelligencer,” just as they deplored 
the outrage which was perpetrated against their Catholic 
fellow citizens four months later when Christ’s Church 
was broken into, the altar stripped and the sacred vessels 
stolen. On this occasion some of them united to present 
the church with a silver chalice to take the place of that 
which was stolen. It is of interest to know that the gift 
has been preserved and that it is still in use in the Hart- 
ford Diocese, an enduring token of the broadness and 
Christian spirit of its donors. 

Father McDermot, radiating from New Haven, made 
a census of the Catholics of Bridgeport, where he found 
100, of Waterbury, where he found 30, and of Derby and 
Norwalk, each of which could boast of a congregation of 
25. The zealous pastor prepared all his young people for 
Confirmation, so that when Bishop Fenwick returned to 
New Haven in the June of 1837, he had the happiness of 
administering the sacrament to a class of forty-seven. 
The New Haven congregation was advancing in numbers 
quite rapidly, for the Easter Communions of that year 
numbered over three hundred. 

Immediately after returning to Boston Bishop Fenwick 
transferred the pastor of Christ’s Church from New 
Haven to Lowell. He showed his affection for his New 
Haven flock by sending them as pastor the Rev. William 
Wiley, who had been educated in his own household, for 
the Bishop of Boston, like the great Bishop of Hippo, 
maintained an ecclesiastical seminary under his own roof. 
Nor was St. Augustine one whit more devoted to the 
training of his missionaries than the tireless and resource- 
ful Bishop Fenwick. 

The story of Father Wiley is worthy of a place in the 
Second Nocturn. Although never canonized, this man of 
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destiny seemed to have been in the hands of the Lord from 
his youth up. The providence which led him on must have 
seemed to him adorable and ever to be proclaimed. Al- 
though his tenure of the New Haven pastorate was brief, 
he was a figure in the Diocese of Boston, which, in that 
day, was the Diocese of New England, Connecticut. and 
especially New Haven since the disaster, being near to 
the episcopal heart. 

Father Fitton, Father Tyler, the first Bishop of Hart- 
ford, and Father Wiley were classmates at the Bishop’s 
domestic seminary. The second pastor of New Haven 
outlived the first Bishop of Hartford, dying at East Bos- 
ton, April 19, 1855, in his fifty-first year. The eulogy 
spoken at his bier was the most remarkable ever pro- 
nounced in a Catholic church of Néw England. The 
preacher was the Rev. Father Haskins, who had fallen 
under the influence of his dead friend and who had been 
led by him into the Catholic fold. The sermon departed 
but slightly from the cold lines of the great priest’s life. 

“William Wiley was born in the City of New York, 
in the year 1803 or 1804.’ He was deprived of both 
parents in infancy. He and his sister were placed under 
an aunt who did not treat them well. At the age of five 
he was committed to a Protestant orphan asylum where 
he was treated with much kindness. At the age of ten he 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker, a man who could secure 
youthful help only “among friendless orphans.” The 
child was frequently flogged, and, when after much suf- 
fering, he presumed to remonstrate, he was returned to 
the asylum, “‘as a stubborn and refractory child.” Later 
on young Wiley was placed out with another shoemaker 
150 miles from New York where he met with a still more 
heartless taskmaster. Reduced almost to a skeleton and 
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half-clad, he escaped and set out for New York on foot. 
On reaching the Hudson River he met a man who had 
seen him in the asylum and who put him on board a vessel 
bound for New York. On arriving William Wiley pre- 
sented himself at the door of the asylum, and related the 
story of his escape. ‘His altered looks, his neglected and 
tattered clothes, corroborating every word of it, excited 
the pity and indignation of the guardians of the institu- 
tion, and they received him at once, and clothed and nursed 
him till he was strong enough to be again apprenticed.” 

One day a rich farmer came to the asylum in search 
of a boy. He selected William Wiley and took him to his 
residence at Waterford in the State of New York. The 
boy worked on the farm during the week and drove the 
family to church on Sunday. While thus employed he 
met an Irishman, “a devout and exemplary Christian, who 
conversed frequently with him upon Catholic doctrine 
and lent him the ‘Poor Man’s Catechism.’ This was his 
only book of study for several months. It was his con- 
stant companion after the labors of the day, and on Sun- 
day he would sit for hours devouring its contents. At 
length his master and mistress perceived the change that 
had been wrought in him, discovered the cause, seized the 
book and concealed it, remarking that he should have no 
Popish trash in their house. From that moment his ex- 
istence was embittered. Ever after, when he drove them 
as usual to meeting, they took every occasion to ridicule 
and abuse those who professed the Catholic faith, and on 
their return would regale each other with thanks to God 
that they were not worshippers of the Virgin, and that 
the minister had given them no Popish mummeries. He 
forbore as long and patiently as he could, and then de- 
termined to leave them. So one Sunday morning after 
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he had driven the family to meeting, he returned to the 
house, and first searched every place he could think of till 
he had found the book—his beloved treasure—with 
which he immediately ran to the good Irishman in order 
to return it to its rightful owner. Next he searched the 
drawers of his master’s desk till he found his indentures, 
which he incontinently committed to the fire. Then he 
made up his little bundle, which consisted of an old gray 
coat and a Protestant Bible, and in the middle of winter, 
on foot, he started off for Boston, because the Irishman 
had told him that there was a Catholic church and a 
Catholic bishop there.” 

After much plodding and much suffering he arrived 
at Boston. “He continued to walk about the streets, till 
by repeated inquiries he found Franklin Street and the 
Catholic church. He contented himself with merely 
looking at the outside of it, not feeling himself worthy to 
enter so holy a place.’”’ He found employment for a few 
days asa stable boy. Frequently he visited an intelligence 
office in search of employment. ‘“One day while standing 
among a crowd of other applicants, a venerable looking 
man came and asked for a boy and engaged William 
Wiley. This gentleman was the late President Kirkland, 
of Harvard University. He lived with the president till 
the latter broke up housekeeping.” Later on he called on 
Father Larrisey, “the first and only priest he had ever yet 
seen. By him he was instructed, and baptized and received 
into the Catholic Church.” At the age of 16 he was con- 
firmed by Bishop Cheverus. He then conceived the idea 
of studying for the priesthood, although he revealed his 
intention to no one. He immediately began the study of 
French, and took private lessons in Latin from Master 
Pemberton, of the Boston Latin School. 
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The thought of his vocation to the priesthood was 
henceforth first in his mind. “At length, hearing that 
Doctor Jarvis, Protestant rector of S. Paul’s Church, was 
about making a tour to Europe, he offered to go with him 


-in the capacity of a servant, in order, as he had candidly 


avowed, that he might get into France and study for the 
priesthood under the Rt. Rev. Dr. Cheverus, who was at 
that time Archbishop of Bordeaux. Dr. Jarvis received 
his application with due consideration and kindness, and 
applied to the Rev. Mr. Burns, then stationed at the. 
Cathedral, for the character of the young man, and in- 
formed him of Mr. Wiley’s application and intentions for 
the future. 

“The Rev. Mr. Burns at once informed Bishop Fen- 
wick of the nature of Dr. Jarvis’ interview, and the Bishop 
immediately sent for Mr. Wiley, and after an interview 
with him in which he was perfectly satisfied of his voca- 
tion, offered to receive him as a student of theology, which 
he’ did at once, and placed him to board in the family of 
Mr. Thomas Murphy, who occupied a portion of the 
episcopal residence.” 

In due season the young student was fitted for Holy 
Orders. He was admitted to the priesthood in December 
1827. His eulogist, while an Episcopalian minister called 
upon Father Wiley in order to direct him to the bedside 
of a poor woman who was in danger of death. “I can 
never,” said Doctor Haskins, “forget this, my first in- 
terview with a Catholic priest, nor the eloquence, earnest- 
ness and unction with which he extolled the beauties of 
the Catholic faith. ... This was my first lesson in 
Catholic doctrine, and I never forgot it. It made so strong 
an impression upon me that when I left the house I made 
a vow, which was registered in-Heaven, that I would 
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faithfully examine and diligently seek the truth, and that 
if I found it where Father Wiley said it was, I would 
at any risk embrace it. And thanks—eternal thanks— 
to God, I kept that vow. . . . Oh, my Father, my 
Father! I shall see thee no more. But I do fervently 
ask for the gift of thy mantle, that I may live as the just 
man, and my last end be like this.”’ 

Father Wiley was succeeded at Christ’s Church, New 
- Haven, by the Rev. James Smyth, who had been ordained 
by Bishop Fenwick, October 17, 1835. He received his 
commission to his Connecticut flock August 24, 1837. 
His New Haven congregation increased so rapidly that 
he found it necessary to enlarge the church. This he did 
without impairing the beauty of its lines or the justice 
of its proportions. Writing in August, 1843, Mr. Thomas 
Darcy McGee, referred to Christ’s Church in these 
words: “Whilst speaking of churches, I begin to bethink 
me of New Haven. This well-known and admired model 
of neatness has been enlarged, through the laborious zeal 
of the Rev. Mr. Smyth, its pastor, and now stands in the 
form of a perfect cross. Its dimensions are 85 by 75 feet, 
and both interiorly and outwardly, it is just now a unique 
piece of church architecture, yet the fairest in the dio- 
cease. 

Father Smyth’s activities as a church-builder were not 
confined to New Haven. He has the distinction of having 
erected the first Catholic brick church in Connecticut. 
The edifice stood at the corner of Arch Street and Wash- 
ington Avenue, Bridgeport. It was dedicated under the 
patronage of St. James on July 24, 1843, and was the 
third church of the Diocese of Hartford. The congrega- 
tion numbered 250 souls, and the worshippers found 
ample accommodation in their new temple which measured 
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60 feet in length by 40 in width. So complete was the 
structure that it could boast of an ample choir gallery. 

It must have been a source of joy for Father Fitton 
of Hartford to note the progress which was made by the 
parish which his quondam curate had established in New 
Haven. The Hartford pastor had located many “mis- 
sions,” but he had as yet, that is, in the thirties, built no 
church. His second curate, the successor of Father Mc: 
Dermot, was the Rev. Edward McCool. Like the first 
pastor of the Holy Trinity Church, this young clergyman 
seemed to have developed an itch for travel. He came to 
the Boston Diocese from Charleston, South Carolina, and 
was incardinated February 20, 1834. A week later he was 
sent to Hartford as assistant to Father Fitton. Three 
months later he returned to Boston and received his evxeat. 
Early in July of the same year a third assistant appeared 
at the Holy Trinity Church, in the person of the Rev. 
Francis Kiernan, who returned to Boston on the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, five months after his ad- 
vent. 

Two curates in one year seemed to be all that the 
Bishop of Boston could spare. And so it appears that 
Father Fitton had to bear the burden alone until 1836, 
when he was transferred to Worcester, Massachusetts. 
From Worcester he came south as far as Norwich and 
New London, where he ministered to those whom he had 
formerly served from Hartford. He made monthly visits 
to New London, where the growth of the congregation 
made it necessary to provide a more ample house of wor- 
ship. Father Fitton purchased a site on Jay Street and 
erected an exceedingly modest church. 

The work of construction required but a few months. 
The narrow proportions of the edifice are explained in 
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these words—words which may be accepted as Father 
Fitton’s apologia for not providing adequately for the 
accommodation of his rapidly growing flock: “Although 
it was anticipated at the time that this edifice would prove 
too limited for increasing numbers, yet it was considered 
that the fact of the proprietors of the houses right and 
left being good Protestant fellow-citizens, would-be the 
best insurance against casualties that might otherwise 
happen.” The good missionary here leaves room for the 
imagination — and it does happen betimes that a good Pro- 
testant neighbor is a protection both for the Catholic 
owner and for the company which insures him against 
loss by fire. In less than ten years the people of the New 
London congregation outgrew their church, considering 
themselves fortunate, no doubt, that they had a church to 
outgrow. 

Norwich was equally the object of Father Fitton’s care. 
He visited the Catholics there at intervals — probably on 
the same Sundays that he went to New London, thus 
reducing the travel so far as possible. The building of 
the Norwich and Worcester road attracted many Catho- 
lic laborers whose spiritual needs were a part of the con- 
science-imposed duty of the pastor of Worcester. He 
records that he frequently held services on the Norwich 
road, “in shanties or in groves, and but a few permanent 
stations were established.’ Hardly had he completed his 
New London church, when he secured a site at Norwich, 
so situated as to accommodate the faithful from the two 
towns of Norwich and Greenville. 

As a Connecticut missionary Father Fitton was with- 
out a rival. No man visited so many towns and no man 
had such a varied experience. He was hissed at Plymouth, 
he was hooted at New London. On one occasion his New 
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Haven flock spent Christmas Eve, December 24, 1831, 
assembled and waiting for the midnight Mass which he 
was to celebrate for them. “We were all at our ac- 
customed place of meeting,’’ wrote one of the expectants, 
“awaiting his arrival; but he did not come. We were cer- 
tain he would not disappoint us, whilst, at the same time, 
we could not account for his delay. At length we con- 
‘cluded to go and see if we might not meet him. We did 
so, and met him on the road, about four miles outside of 
New Haven. The sleighing from Hartford had been good 
part of the way, and then failed, till nothing remained 
but bare ground, and his horse gave out; the distance 
from Hartford to this city is about thirty-four miles; but 
the good priest, not wishing to disappoint us, determined 
to walk the rest of the way. When we met him he had his 
valise, containing his vestments, etc., on his shoulder. The 
walking being rough and frozen, his shoes were nearly 
worn out, and when he arrived that night he was scarcely 
able to preach, though he did so at the end of the Mass, 
after which we secured a conveyance to leave him where 
he had left his horse, for he had to return and say another 
Mass at Hartford that same day.” 

Poor horse! 

When one reflects that Father Fitton had to remain 
fasting till after his second Mass in Hartford, it might 
be in order to say, Poor priest! But it was all in his year’s 
work. Of English and Welsh stock, nature had given 
him an iron constitution. No journey was too far, no fast 
was too long, he had no ambition but that of St. Paul, to 
spend himself and be spent for the souls committed to him 
by the Almighty. Nor were Connecticut and central 
Massachusetts the only scenes of his missionary endeavor. 
Monsignor Arthur T. Connelly in a biographical notice 
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in the Catholic Encyclopedia indicates the extent of his 
apostolic labors: 


For nearly a quarter of a century the whole of New England 
became the theatre of his zealous missionary labors. Carrying a 
valise containing vestments, chalice, and all necessary for offering 
the Holy Sacrifice, his breviary under his arm, he travelled, often 
on foot, from Eastport and the New Brunswick line on the north- 
east, to Burlington and Lake Champlain on the northwest; from 
Boston in the east, to Great Barrington and the Berkshire Hills in 
the west; from Providence and Newport in the southeast, to 
Bridgeport and the New York State line in the southwest. In the 
course of his ministry he was often exposed to insults and hard- 
ship, but he considered these as trifles when souls were to be saved. 
During his missionary career he was pastor of the first church of 
Hartford, Connecticut, and at Worcester, Massachusetts. He 
erected the Church of Our Lady of the Isle at Newport, Rhode 
Island. In 1840, while pastor of the church at Worcester, he pur- 
chased the present site of Holy Cross College, and erected a build- 
ing for the advanced Catholic education of Catholic young men. 
In 1842 he deeded the grounds and the buildings to Bishop Fen- 
wick, who placed it under the care of the Jesuits. In 1855 he was 
appointed by Bishop Fenwick pastor of the Church of the Most 
Holy Redeemer in East Boston. Here he labored the remaining 
twenty-six years of his life, and built four more churches. In 1877 
he celebrated the golden jubilee of his priesthood. 


Father Fitton may be said to have been racy of the 
American soil. He was born at Boston, April 10, 1805. 
His father was Abraham Fitton, who came here from 
Preston, England. His mother was a convert to the Cath- 
olic faith. The seventy-six years which spanned his life 
were all spent in the United States. His American birth- 
right did not, however, preserve him from insult. “To be 
hooted and occasionally stoned by urchins who had im- 
bibed the prejudices of their parents was not an uncom- 
mon occurrence in former days.” These words were 
written by the missionary himself, but there was no tinge - 
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of bitterness to be found in his records. He immediately 
continues: “But deep-rooted as was the prejudice of the 
majority of the people, there were not a few found better 
informed at New London, who were inclined to liberality 
and tolerance, and who allowed the use of the court house 
for occasional preaching.” 

The seed which Father Fitton sowed in Connecticut. 
and indeed throughout all New England, took deep root 
and he himself had the happiness of beholding the in- 
crease. In 1878 he came to Hartford and witnessed the 
ceremony of the dedication of the basement of St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral. He spoke entertainingly of his experiences as 
pastor of the first Catholic church of Hartford. Did he, 
in his wildest dreams, behold anything like the advance 
indicated by the difference in dignity and in proportion, 
between the Church of the Holy Trinity of 1830, and St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral of 1892? At Norwich, in the same 
year he took part in the consecration of St. Patrick’s 
Church—by many considered the finest parish church 
in New England. Did he think of the days when the 
Catholics of that town were proud to worship in the 
“shanty” which he had erected for them midway between 
the two towns? The words which he spoke on the occasion 
betray his sentiments : 


A pastor (Father Fitton) once had for his parish the districts 
lying between Boston and New York, and was occasionally called 
to visit the sick in New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island, 
and while thus travelling abroad in 1833, he discovered two or three 
Catholics in Norwich. It was not so encouraging then to build a 
church as now. But I notice that where you find one Catholic, you 
will soon find another, and so here they went on increasing. until 
there were twelve, when a priest first came here and offered Mass 
in a house. The first Mass was said in the third-story of an old 
building so weak that the weight of the congregation gave rise to 
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apprehension that we should all fall through to the cellar, and this 
fear prompted us in buying a lot, and, that there might be no 
jealousy we secured it in the middle of the parish. We paid $300 
for the lot and put up a shanty with the earth for the floor, and 
then there was no danger of falling through. This was in a place 
called Toumeytown. The subscription books were opened, and 
$163 was contributed the first day. William Toumey was a devout 
Irish Catholic, the richest among the first congregation. He sub- 
scribed $30 ; the next in wealth $10; and some $1 each. The church 
and lot cost $1,300. We had shutters to the windows, and there was 
no danger of glass being broken. On December 25, 1842, the first 
Holy Mass was offered in a church in this town and it was not 
much like the present edifice, yet we were glad that we had a 
church; and from that date Catholicism has gone on spreading 
itself, not by the power of wealth, but by the grace of God. 


As appears from these extracts from his “Sketches”’ 
the aged missionary was not devoid of humor. It enabled 
him to take a philosophical view of the labors of his hard 
life and to receive with equanimity 


the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 


While pastor of Hartford he was, unknown to himself, 
dragged into the Hughes-Breckenridge religious contro- 
versy in which the whole country became unnecessarily 
and bootlessly involved. Mr. Breckenridge declared that 
he was informed that the Bishop of Philadelphia had 
warned his people against the reading of the controversy. 
Doctor Kenrick denied the allegation. Whereupon a 
friend came to the rescue of Mr. Breckenridge and de- 
clared that “a young priest from the Connecticut valley” 
had issued the warning from the pulpit of St. John’s 
Church, Philadelphia. Father Fitton was quick to es- 
tablish an alibi: “Let me now . . . observe that there 
was no ‘Connecticut valley Priest’ in Philadelphia on 
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the 17th of February. I, on that day, was in the City of 
Washington, and offered up the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in St. Patrick’s Church at half past eight o’clock 
A. M.,and preached toa highly respectable audience under 
the pastoral care of the Very Rev. Mr. Matthews, in the 
afternoon of the same day. If this proves not the entire 
tale to be a forgery, it certainly reduces it to a paradox. 
I am respectfully yours, 

JAMES FITTON. 
Hartford, Conn. 
May 23, 1833.” 

Saints have been known to practice bi-location. Father 
Fitton did not count himself of their number, even if he 
did so far multiply himself as to do missionary labor in 
every state and in every considerable town of New Eng- 
land. 

Father Fitton’s successor as pastor of the Holy Trinity 
Church, Hartford, was the Rev. Peter W. Walsh. He 
was appointed to that post April 18, 1836, coming from 
Boston by way of New York where he had been attached 
to the Cathedral. His tenure of office was not very long, 
but he displayed commendable zeal both in his effort to 
minister to the needs of his Hartford flock and to the 
scattering Catholics of the outlying districts. He im- 
mediately set to work and visited his flock. In his census 
report, he notes that the winter congregation numbered 
250 souls, the summer congregation 350 souls. He fol- 
lowed the river as far down as Middletown where he 
found a Catholic colony large enough to warrant regular 
attendance. It was his purpose to make monthly visits. 
The first of these is thus described by Judge Donahoe in 
his sketch of the Catholic church in Middletown: 
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In the spring of 1836, Rev. Peter Walsh, who had recently been 
stationed in Hartford, resolved to hold religious services at Middle- 
town. He visited the city on Saturday afternoon, but finding that 
the greater portion of the Catholics in this locality resided in Port- 
land, he crossed the river and began to look about for a place in 
which to celebrate the Mass. He was unable to secure a house, so 
he engaged a barn from one Captain Worthington, on the Main 
Street. The next morning, when he reached the place in company 
with his little congregation, he found the barn doors bolted, and, 
for some reason which was never made clear to him, the owner 
refused him the use of his premises. Expostulations were vain and 
so the priest with his followers had to turn away. Father Walsh 
was just about to celebrate the Mass under a large tree on the 
wayside, when a gentleman by the name of Joseph Myrick, who 
lived near Captain Worthington’s residence, tendered the use of 
his dwelling to the worshippers. The offer was gratefully accepted, 
and the Mass duly celebrated. Mr. Myrick soon after joined the 
church, becoming the first convert in the county. 


Father Walsh continued his monthly visits to Middle- 
town during his sojourn at Hartford. On June 11, 1837 
Bishop Fenwick on the invitation of Father Walsh came 
to Hartford and confirmed a class of twenty-five. Two 
months later Father Walsh departed, and the Rev. John 
Brady was appointed to thé vacant post August 5, 1837. 

Father Brady’s parish included five counties: Three, 
Hartford, Litchfield, and Middlesex in Connecticut, and 
two, Hampden and Berkshire, in Massachusetts. He 
soon became, and long remained, a familiar figure in 
Middletown, Springfield, Thompsonville, and the towns 
of northwestern Connecticut. He was a man of great 
initiative, courageous enough to undertake a parochial 
school and other enterprises seldom to be found in strug- 
eling missionary sections. One of his parish teachers was 
a musician of some celebrity, who subsequently went 
West into the congregation of Notre Dame, Indiana, and 
later on became known throughout the country for his 
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services as chaplain during the Civil War. Returning to 
Notre Dame, Father Edward Gillen engaged in the work 
of Catholic higher education till his death, October 20, 
1882. 

The distinction of forming the first Catholic total ab- 
stinence society in Connecticut belongs to Father Brady. 
The occasion was the advent of the Rev. Theobald 
Matthew, who was entertained by the pastor of the Holy 
Trinity Church for a week during the great temperance 
orator’s tour throughout the country. The extent to 
which the appeal reached in Hartford may be understood 
when one reflects that every male Catholic of the city 
affiliated with the new organization. The hard-working 
Hartford pastor likewise organized a literary society and 
otherwise betrayed extraordinary zeal for the spiritual 
and intellectual advancement of his little flock. He 
preached every Sunday, both at Mass and Vespers. Nor 
did he neglect the Catholics of the outlying districts, he 
carried on the work inaugurated by Father Walsh at 
Middletown, where he provided a becoming house of 
worship for the rapidly growing congregation. The land 
on which this church was erected was purchased at the 
cost of $500, which was met by the generosity of a 
wealthy Catholic resident, Mrs. Richard Alsop. Her do- 
nation was the largest yet made to a Catholic enterprise 
in the State of Connecticut. 

The progress of the church in New Haven equalled that 
of Hartford. Father Smyth, following in the footsteps 
of his predecessor, pushed north as far as Waterbury, 
where he found a little community eager for his ministra- 
tions. Father McDermot had occasionally said Mass in 
the house of one of the Catholic citizens. Father Smyth 
quite naturally sought domicile at the same place. He was 
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refused a reception because the employer of Father Mc- 
Dermot’s host had served notice that if he again pre- 
sumed to entertain a priest he would be dismissed. Other 
quarters were obtained, and, for eight years, that is, from 
1837 to 1845, Mass was regularly offered up in the house 
of Michael Neville on East Main Street. Writing twenty 
years ago of this residence, Father O’Donnell said: “The 
building is standing now, a precious landmark for the 
Catholics of Waterbury.”’ Washington Hall, which stood 
on the corner of Exchange Place and West Main Street, 
was later on secured as a meeting place. The congrega- 
tion grew in numbers month by month and the question 
of securing, or erecting a church began to be discussed. 

Father Smyth found Catholics enough in Meriden to 
warrant the establishing of a regular mission there. Mass 
was first celebrated in a barn which stood on Holt’s Hill 
not far from South Colony Street. There was consider- 
able opposition from aggressive bigotry, but no blood- 
shed. The pastor of the New Haven parish pushed his 
frontier westward to the New York State line. The 
Bridgeport brick church gave shelter to a rapidly increas- 
ing flock. The claim for a resident pastor was being 
urged upon the bishop at the precise time when it was 
thought proper to establish the Diocese of Hartford. Up 
to that date there were but two parish priests in Connecti- 
cut. There was room for more—the harvest was indeed 
great, but the laborers were few. - 


CHAPTER III 
The hard and almost abandoned condition of the Catho- 
lics of New England, and especially in southern New Eng- 
land, was laid before the fathers of the Fifth Provincial 
Council of Baltimore, which was held in that city May 5, 
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1843. Bishop Fenwick reminded his brethren of the hier- 
archy that age was creeping upon him and that the re- 
quirements of his see were multiplying as his strength 
was ebbing away. After deliberation, it was thought wise 
to petition the Holy See for a division of the Diocese of 
Boston. The request was favorably received, and on 
September 18, 1843, the See of Hartford was established, 
the Bishop having jurisdiction over the States of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. The next step was to propose 
a suitable incumbent for the new bishopric. Doctor Fen- 
wick was, no doubt, requested to name a worthy candidate. 
The same qualities which recommended the Very Rev. 
William Tyler for the office of Vicar General of the old 
diocese bespoke his fitness for the headship of the new. 
He was a convert and from Connecticut stock. 

On his mother’s side, Bishop Tyler was a scion of the 
Barber family—a family whose story is told in every 
Catholic history of the United States. The Rev. Daniel 
Barber, the head of the line, was a hero of the Revolution 
and a Congregational minister. Although an accredited 
representative of his church, he rebelled against its 
tyranny, or against the “Standing Order” as it was 
generally called. Beholding a champion of Congrega- 
tionalism defeated in argument by an Episcopalian, Mr. 
Barber accepted the creed of the victor and qualified for 
orders in his new fold. For thirty years he discharged the 
duties of his office experiencing no doubt respecting the 
validity of his orders. Then, after reading a book which 
set forth the Catholic claims, he decided that they were 
worthy of serious study. Going to Boston he called on 
Father Cheverus, and the final result was no longer in 
doubt. Armed with several controversial works, lent him 
by the future Cardinal, Doctor Barber returned to his 
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home at Claremont, New Hampshire. His family, and 
many of his flock, devoured the literature supplied by 
Doctor Cheverus. After six years of study of the Catho- 
lic claims, the pastor of Claremont was still undecided. 
The period of indecision continued from 1812 to 1818. 

In the year 1807 the Rev. Daniel Barber, at the request 
of her father, baptized Fanny Allen, daughter of General 
Ethan Allen. Later on Miss Allen became a convert to 
the Catholic faith, subsequently entered the convent and 
died at the Hotel-Dieu, Montreal. The Rev. Mr. Barber 
visited her at her convent and her life as a Catholic nun 
impressed him greatly. 

Meanwhile his son, the Rev. Virgil Horace Barber, 
was having his religious experiences. While principal of 
the Episcopalian Academy at Fairfield, New York, he 
chanced upon a little book belonging to a pious servant 
of the house. The volume was entitled, “A Novena to 
St. Francis Xavier.”” This reading gave him doubts which 
neither his Bishop nor his clerical friends could solve. 
Visiting New York, he called on the Rev. Benedict J. 
Fenwick, then a Jesuit and later on Bishop of Boston. As 
a result of this interview Mr. Barber returned to Fairfield 
and resigned his office at the academy. Returning to New 
York, he and his wife Jerusha, a native of Newtown, Con- 
necticut, and their five children, Mary, Abigail, Susan, 
Samuel and Josephine were received into the Catholic 
Church. This was in 1816. 

Two years later Virgil Horace Barber went to Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire, in company with Father Charles 
French, a Dominican friar. Father French remained 
at the residence of the Rev. Daniel Barber for a week, 
saying Mass and preaching. The results were immediate, 
involving no less than seven conversions—Mrs. Daniel 
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Barber and her children, and Mrs. Noah Tyler, Daniel 
Barber’s sister and Virgil Barber’s aunt, and the mother 
of William Tyler, the first Bishop of Hartford. 

Daniel Barber was not baptized with his wife, his chil- 
dren and his sister. He halted for some time, remaining 
on the very threshold of the Church. Later on in the same 
year he resigned his post as minister of the Claremont 
Episcopal Church. Relieved of clerical duties, he went to 
visit friends in Maryland and Washington where he took 
the final step. He spent his remaining years as a devout 
layman. After the death of his wife, February 8, 1825, 
he lived in Pennsylvania near his son Virgil Barber. He 
was not idle, however, but tried to win others to the faith 
by unfolding to them the reasonableness, the beauty, and 
the consolations of the Catholic faith. He published two 
pamphlets, “Catholic Worships and Piety Explained and 
Recommended in Sundry Letters to a Very Dear Friend 
and Others,” and “History of My Own Times.” Both 
publications revealed Daniel Barber as a man of honest 
convictions, sincere longing for truth and_ splendid 
courage in embracing it when found. Both Daniel Barber 
and his wife, Chloe Case, daughter of Judge Owen Case, 
were natives of Simsbury, Connecticut. 

The Catholic life of the Rev. Virgil Barber and his 
family has no parallel in the history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. After his conversion he 
opened a school in New York. The enterprise did not 
absorb his attention. Full of gratitude for the gift of 
faith, both he and Mrs. Barber resolved on entering the 
religious state, he selected the Society of Jesus, she the 
Visitation Order. Both placed themselves under the di- 
rection of Father Fenwick. In June, 1817, they set out 
for Georgetown, D. C., where Mr. Barber and his son 
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Samuel entered the College of the Jesuits. Mrs. Barber 
and the three oldest daughters were received in the Visita- 
tion Convent. The youngest child, Josephine, then ten 
months old, was committed to the care of Father Fen- 
wick’s mother. 

Virgil Barber made his novitiate in Rome. After three 
years he returned to Georgetown and continued his 
studies. In December, 1822, he was ordained priest at 
Boston. His first parish duty was at his old home in 
Claremont, New Hampshire, where he built a church and 
remained for two years. Subsequently he did missionary 
duty among the Indians of Maine. Returning to George- 
town broken by many labors he spent his remaining years 
in the quiet of the old college. 

About three years after Mr. and Mrs. Barber had sepa- 
rated as husband and wife, they met together in the chapel 
of the Georgetown convent. He was there to take his 
final vows as a member of the Society of Jesus, she as a 
member of the Visitation Order. Their five children were 
present —the oldest ten, the youngest not yet four. A 
witness to the strange gathering thus describes the scene: - 


The five children were brought to the chapel to witness their 
mother’s profession, and at the same time, on the steps of the 
altar, their father devoting himself to God as a member of the 
Society of Jesus. At this touching and unexpected sight the poor 
children burst into sobs, believing themselves deserted on earth. 
But their Father who is in Heaven watched over them; He inspired 
the four daughters with the desire of embracing the religious state; 
and three of them joined the Ursulines, one at Boston, one at 
Quebec, and.one at Three Rivers. The fourth made her profession 
among the Visitandines at Georgetown; their brother Samuel was 
received into the Society of Jesus. 


The Tyler family was hardly less religious than the 
family of Virgil Barber. Mrs. Tyler embraced the Catho- 
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lic faith before her brother, the Rev. Daniel Barber. Her 
three sons and four daughters followed her example. All 
were received into the Catholic Church at Claremont. 
One son and four daughters entered the religious state, 
the four sisters affiliating with the Sisters of Charity, 
William studying for the priesthood. 

William Tyler was in his fifteenth year when he became 
a Catholic. He was born at Derby, Vermont, June 5, 
1806. When a mere child his father moved the family 
to Claremont, where he followed the life of a farmer. 
The boy, industrious and ambitious, gave his spare time 
to the occupations incident to farm life. He was a lad of 
sixteen when his cousin, The Rev. Virgil Barber was sent 
by Bishop Fenwick to Claremont to turn the old parochial 
residence into a Catholic classical seminary. William 
Tyler was the first student—first in point of age and 
first in point of excellence and earnestness. He was de- 
pendable, for which cause he received the responsible office 
of “Prefect of the School and Conductor of the Studies.” 
In early youth he kept a journal, or diary, whose pages 
reveal his religious soul and the serious bent of his mind. 
There is a much quoted letter which he, when a mere boy, 
addressed to his brother who had gone to reside in 
Georgia. It opens with these serious reflections: ‘Now, 
my dear brother, let me warn you not to place too much 
affection and dependence on the things of this life. Al- 
though you are now prosperous, still you may meet with 
reverse of fortune; and even if you could be sure of pros- 
perity and all the blessings this world could afford, what 
comparison would they bear to the happiness or misery 
of eternity.” 

For four years William Tyler remained at the Clare- 
mont seminary under the vigilant eye of his cousin, 
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Father Virgil Barber. With him, during part of his 
classical course, were two students who were destined to 
be his co-workers in the priesthood, William Wiley and 
James Fitton. The three young men were soon to be ad- 
vanced to another school where they would together de- 
vote themselves to the higher and nobler branches of 
philosophy and theology. Bishop Fenwick in his “Memo- 
randa,” or Diary, under date of September 13, 1826, 
makes this entry: 


Mr. Daniel Barber, the father of Virgil Barber, arrived from 
Claremont on a visit to the Bishop, bringing with him Mr. William 
Tyler, whom he introduces and recommends to him as a candidate 
for the ecclesiastical state. The Bishop is pleased with the progress 
made by him in his studies, and having received a good account of 
him on other points, admits him. Young Mr. Tyler is a relative 
of Mr. Barber, and has received the principal part of his education 
from Rev. Virgil Barber in his academy at Claremont. 


At Boston the Claremont graduate became a student 
of theology with Bishop Fenwick as his instructor. That 
that shrewd master was pleased with his convert pupil is 
evident from the trusts which he reposed in him after he 
had been admitted to sacred orders. Young Tyler was 
every way fortunate in his instructors. Father Virgil 
Barber was a near relative; Bishop Fenwick had long 
been a professor of the sacred science before his advance- 
ment to the episcopate. His success in the Boston semi- 
nary was without interruption or break. He was ad- 
mitted to Minor Orders on Christmas Eve, 1826. A year 
later he received the Subdeaconship, which is the first of 
the Major Orders. By dispensation he received the Order 
of Deacon on the following day. On June 3, 1829, he was 
ordained to the priesthood. 

Father Tyler began his priestly labors at the Cathedral 
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in Boston, being still under the fatherly care of Bishop 
Fenwick. A year after his ordination he was appointed 
to Sandwich. To vary his experience, he was sent to 
Maine to conduct the affairs of the Aroostook Mission. 
Later on he was recalled to Boston and appointed Vicar- 
General of the diocese. His charity to the people and his 
devotedness to the duties of his sacred office won universal 
applause. An estimate of his priestly character from the 
pen of a contemporary is of value: 


From the moment of his ordination it may be said with truth 
that “he had been delivered, through the grace of God, unto the 
work which he accomplished” and all who knew him felt at once, 
and may testify, that, unmindful of himself and of all human ap- 
plause and of all worldly advantages, he had constantly but one 
object in view — the salvation of souls and the greater glory of his 
divine Master; and the Catholics of Boston will remember, how 
during many years, in sickness and in health, by day and by night, 
he was ever ready to serve their souls in a never-changing spirit 
of meekness and of zeal; and “how he kept back nothing that was 
profitable to them, and preached to them, and taught them publicly, 
from house to house, testifying to all penance towards God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


It is not strange that Bishop Fenwick, having taught 
such a man the elements of theology and having observed 
his splendid consecration to the work of the ministry, was 
eager to advance him to honors, making him his Vicar- 
General and presenting him as the worthiest candidate 
for the second New England Bishopric. Father Tyler re- 
ceived the Bulls of his appointment February 14, 1844. 
He was consecrated, in the Cathedral of Baltimore, by Rt. 
Rev. Benedict Joseph Fenwick, March 17, of the same 
year. Theassisting Bishops—two of whom are necessary 
for a licit consecration— were the Rt. Rev. Richard V. 
Whalen, D.D., of Richmond, Virginia, and the Rt. Rev. 
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Andrew Byrne, D.D., of Little Rock, Arkansas. The 
preacher was the Rev. Henry B. Koskery of the Baltimore 
Cathedral. On the Sunday following his consecration, 
Bishop Tyler was assistant at the consecration of the 
Rt. Rev. John B. Fitzpatrick. 

Bishop Fenwick of Boston accompanied the Hartford 
Ordinary to his new see. They arrived on April 12, 1844. 
As the Holy Trinity Church was the only Catholic 
church in the episcopal city, it had no rival for cathedral 
honors. The formal installation of Bishop Tyler took 
place on April 14, the first Sunday after Easter. The 
congregation, proud of the distinction which was to be 
bestowed on their church, decorated it becomingly for 
the solemnity. The pastor, Rev. John Brady, celebrated 
the Mass and Bishop Fenwick pronounced the installation 
discourse. It was a day of joy for the Catholics of Hart- 
ford, many of whom had never seen a Bishop, and none 
of whom had seen their own Bishop. His appearance on 
that day is described by his physician, Doctor Edward 
Le Prohon in these words: 


At my first view of the worthy prelate I recognized in him the 
lymphatic temperament which dominated him, a delicate, white 
skin, narrow shoulders, high stature, about six feet, the body !ong 
and thin, a well-featured countenance, sweet and calm, the cheeks 
slightly roseate, and constantly wearing spectacles, though he has 
not yet reached his forty-fifth year. The entire external appearance 
of Mer. Tyler showed symptoms of latent consumption; Mer. Tyler 
himself felt the necessity of taking care of his feeble health the 
better to exercise the laborious functions of the foundation of a 
new diocese. ... Mgr. Tyler’s appearance took everybody’s at- 
tention. He bore the expression of sanctity on his countenance, 
the seal of the man of God was to be seen on it. 


The new Bishop allowed himself no respite from labor. 
The day after his installation he went to Middletown to 
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inspect the church which was then nearing completion. 
It was the beginning of his first episcopal visitations. 
Although his diocese embraced two Colonial common- 
wealths it could boast of barely 10,000 souls. A census, 
carefully taken, gave Rhode Island 5,180; and Connecti- 
cut 4,817—hardly an exhilarating outlook for a Bishop 
who had everything of a diocesan nature to build. Indeed, 
so poor was the see at the time of its creation that some 
were of opinion that wisdom did not dictate its establish- 
ment. Archbishop Kenrick of Philadelphia, who was then 
one of the leading spirits of the American hierarchy, felt 
constrained to write to the rector of the American Col- 
lege, Rome, in these terms: “The unfortunate haste with 
which Little Rock and Hartford were made sees in a for- 
mer council should make us pause when a new see is to 
be erected.” 

The Bishop of Philadelphia may not have favored the 
establishment of the Diocese of Hartford. The haste 
which he complained of may have been unfortunate, but 
the Bishop of Boston was begging to be relieved of some 
part of his episcopal anxieties, and the Diocese of Hart- 
ford, after passing through a period of extreme poverty, 
was destined to advance with such rapid step as to rival 
his own. Today there are nearly a million Catholics in the 
two states which then composed the see that had awakened 
such misgivings in the prophetic soul of the Bishop of 
Philadelphia. Even with his episcopal vision Doctor Ken- 
rick could not, in 1844, foresee the marvellous advance- 
ment attained by the Catholics of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut in 1924. The eighty intervening years were years 
of steady and conservative progress — progress which has 
hardly a parallel outside of New England. 

Bishop Tyler came to Hartford with the idea, ap- 
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parently, of taking permanent residence here. On study- 
ing more closely the cities of his new diocese, he decided 
that Providence afforded the best vantage point. It was 
then a city of 23,000 inhabitants, whereas Hartford had 
but 13,000. The larger town had a Catholic population of 
2,000; the smaller but 600, albeit the 600 were all adults. 
Judging that the Bishop should be as near as possible to 
the greatest number of his people, Doctor Tyler petitioned 
Rome to move his see to Providence. The request was> 
granted, and he went there to reside in June 1844—thus 
placing the Catholics of Connecticut almost as remote 
from their Bishop as they were when under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ordinary of Boston. 

In leaving Hartford for Providence, the Bishop was 
far from seeking his personal advantage. Had that been 
his motive he would have remained in Connecticut. He 
led at Providence a mixed existence, or a twofold life,— 
half bishop, half missionary priest. Every Sunday and 
every hour that he could cull from the time spent in dis- 
tinctively episcopal avocations, he devoted to priestly du- 
ties — going out as a pioneer to the little Catholic com- 
munities which were devoid of pastoral care. Writing to 
a friend in Paris under date of March 1, 1845, he de- 
scribed the needs of his diocese in these words: 


There are ten or twelve other places where there are small con- 
gregations of Catholics, whom we occasionally visit to afford them 
the benefits of religion. I have with me in the whole diocese only 
six priests to assist me in administering to the wants of all these. 
So you will easily perceive that we are in want of zealous clergy- 
men; and we have little prospect of any addition to our numbers 
soon. 


It cost the Bishop but little to go forth from his own 
house and accept such hospitality as the remote and scat- 
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tering members of his fold could afford. His episcopal 
residence was a mere shanty “which could be easily drawn 
from one end of Providence to the other by a yoke of 
oxen.” The mitre and the purple robes of the prelate 
could not wean him from his apostolic habits, habits 
which he had formed while breaking spiritual bread with 
the Indians in the forests of Maine. 

The thoroughness with which Bishop Tyler studied the 
conditions which obtained throughout his diocese was 
noted by Mr. Richard H. Clark, his biographer: “He not 
only performed all the duties of priest, at Providence, 
hearing confessions, visiting the sick and instructing the 
ignorant, but he began visiting all the portions of his dio- 
cese, and acted as the pastor of congregations which had 
no pastor of their own, visiting them as often as he could.” 
A sort of curate-at-large, as he would now be termed! 

From actual and intimate observation, the Bishop of 
Hartford learned that the first and greatest need of his 
diocese was priests. He accordingly appealed to All Hal- 
lows College, Dublin, for relief, and his prayer was heard. 
“He lost no time,” says Mr. Clark, “in laying the needy 
condition of his diocese before the noble Leopoldine So- 
ciety at Vienna, and, on August 7, 1844, received a re- 
mittance of valuable aid from the Most Rev. Vincent 
Edward, Prince and Archbishop of Vienna.” The gener- 
ous response of His Grace of Vienna is worthy of a place 
in history, for it is exceedingly difficult to name an in- 
dividual contributor of Continental Europe who was im- 
pressed with the needs of the struggling Church of 
America. Societies such as that just mentioned, and that 
of the Propagation of the Faith of Paris did much—but 
individuals, alas, no—not for New England at least. 

Monsignor Tyler was instant and eloquent in urging 
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the extreme poverty of his diocese. To his Vienna bene- 
factor he wrote: “I have no words to express my feelings 
of gratitude towards you and the Leopold Society. Your 
donations have been of incalculable benefit to me. When 
I was appointed to this diocese, I was poor and the church 
here was destitute of everything. I was overwhelmed with 
the sad prospect before me, and I knew not where to look 
for assistance.” 3 . 

The age of poverty was to be succeeded by a new age, 
golden and glorious for the Catholic Church of New 
England. But the dawn was not yet. The whole episco- 
pate of Bishop Tyler was to be spent in penury and ex- 
pectancy. Ireland had no funds to distribute, but it was 
about to contribute men—church-builders, both lay and 
clerical, who were to erect and adorn their own temples 
and contribute to the long history of the Catholic Church 
one of its brightest chapters. In the opening of the year 
1847 the apostolic Bishop of southern New England was 
able to write: 


Next summer I expect three priests from the College of Drum- 
condra, Dublin, Ireland. I have no vestments, chalices, etc., for 
them. I wish to send these newly ordained priests to serve places 
where there are bodies of poor Catholic laborers, and in some of 
these places there is not the semblance of a church. How happy 
would I be to be able to assist each of these with a few hundred 
dollars to begin small churches and abodes for themselves; and 
what encouragement would it not give the poor people among 
whom they go and upon whom they must depend for everything. 


The young missionaries could not reasonably complain 
that their portion was a hard one, for the Bishop required 
them to submit to no hardship or privation that he did 
not himself accept without murmur. In all things he could 
say to them: Be ye followers of me, as I also am of 
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Christ. “My best chalice is brass,”’ he wrote to Monsignor 

‘Ballien of Paris, ‘“‘and I have but one other at the Cathe- 
dral, and only four or five in the whole diocese which 
belong to it.’”” Which belong to it! Poverty so extreme 
that even the sacred vessels of the morning Sacrifice had 
to be borrowed! What wonder that the apostolic Bishop 
Tyler should turn his thoughts to Continental Europe 
whose altar treasures are as precious and plentiful as cen- 
turies of votive piety could make them! 

Never strong and never ceasing from labor, Bishop 
Tyler drudged along, strengthened and sustained, no 
doubt, by the words of the Master: ‘Do not possess gold, 
nor silver, nor money in your purses: 

“Nor script for your journey, nor two coats, nor shoes, 
nor a staff; for the workman is worthy of his meat.” 

A year before he died we find him in Stonington where 
there was call for a new church. He appealed for contri- 
butions which were to form the “nucleus of a building 
fund.” The response was doubtless satisfactory. There 
were thirty-one contributors. The highest sum donated 
by any individual was $1.00. Bridget O’Neil and Julia 
Shaw each donated fifty cents, and Walter Simons out of 
his modest competency was able to spare twenty-five 
cents. Stonington was one of the communities that had 
been favored with occasional visits from Father Fitton, 
and yet $29.25 was all that the substantial members felt 
able to sacrifice after they had listened to the fervent ap- 
peal of their Bishop! 

The tremendous energy as well as the scrupulous ex- 
actitude of the good Bishop appears in the detailed records 
which he left of money collected and children confirmed. 
“He made a practice to record the names of every person 
confirmed by him.” He so labored among his people as to 
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make it apparent to all observers that he realized that, on 
the last day, he would be held to give an account to the 
supreme Shepherd, of every soul that had been committed 
to his care. If they were poor, he also was poor, if they 
were bereft of the comforts of this life, he condescended 
to their lowliness. “Only the most necessary articles of 
furniture,” says his devoted physician, “were to be seen 
in his house, which was not carpeted; his table was com- 
mon and his meals plain; he would have been satisfied 
with the commonest metal had not Madame Carney of 
Boston generously provided the silver which she wished 
to have on Mer. Tyler’s table.” 

Bishop Tyler lived in broken health and in trying times, 
and left behind him no great material works but rather a 
“hallowed memory.” In May 1849, when his health was 
gone and he had scarcely strength for the long journey, 
he attended the first Plenary Council of Baltimore. “It 
was imprudent of him to make the effort,’ says Arch- 
bishop Dowling in his “History of the Providence Dio- 
cese,” “but he went to ask for a coadjutor. Barely able to 
totter, he returned to Providence and tried to say Mass on 
Pentecost Sunday, but, too weak to ascend the steps of the 
altar, he had to sit down in the sanctuary and content him- 
self with hearing Mass. Then he lay down and never rose 
from his bed again. He suffered a delirium and was at 
death’s door when his friend from boyhood, Bishop Fitz- 
patrick, stopped over on his way to Newport to lay the 
cornerstone of the new church there. The sight of Bishop 
Fitzpatrick brought him to, and he received the Sacra- 
ments with great devotion. . . . The poverty of his life, 
his unassuming manner, his strong good sense, his simple 
life, so near his people, greatly endeared him to his flock.” 

The distinguished historian of the Providence Diocese 
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commits the first Bishop of Hartford to his niche in the 
history of the Catholic Church with this human touch: 
“His old colored servant woman was known to his flock by 
name, and as he lay on his bed in frequent sickness — such 
was the narrowness of his abode —he often overheard the 
parleying of the servant at the door with his importunate 
callers and bade them—especially if they were children, 
—come to him and tell him their complaints.” 

Bishop Tyler was a simple saintly man, more at home 
with his poor parishioners than among the rulers of the 
Church. “His talents,’ wrote Bishop Fitzpatrick, a long- 
time friend, “were not brilliant nor was his learning ex- 
tensive, though quite sufficient. But he possessed great 
moderation of character, sound judgment, uncommon 
prudence and much firmness.” 

His successor was a churchman of wider experience. 
He was not chosen from among the missionary priests 
of New England but from the western part of the diocese 
of New York. There he had labored for many years as 
a missionary priest, and had gained some fame as a con- 
troversial writer — for the functions of which he had both 
ability and inclination and from which he was by no means 
weaned when he accepted the honors and cares of the 
episcopal office. 

Bishop O’Reilly was recommended to the Fathers of 
the Baltimore Council by New York admirers who were 
impressed with his ability and his success in many fields. 
He was a native of the County Longford, Ireland, where 
he was born in 1803, of a family noted for piety and 
patriotism. He had won some distinction in the schools 
of his native land before coming to America. After a 
course of divinity at Montreal and Baltimore, he was or- 
dained at New York, October 13, 1830. He began his 
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priestly career in the metropolis, with Brooklyn as his out 
mission. During the plague which swept through New 
York in 1832, young Father O’Reilly devoted himself 
with rare courage to the care of the stricken. After that 
visitation he was transferred to Rochester where he 
covered the countryside and served with much devotion 
and great success for fifteen years. The Diocese of 
Buffalo was established in 1847, and Father O’ Reilly was 
selected by Bishop Timon as his Vicar General. 

Although the first Bishop of Hartford had asked for 
a coadjutor in the spring of 1849, it was not till the 
autumn of 1850 that the announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made. Pope Pius IX was in exile at Gaeta in 
the Kingdom of Naples while the Council was in session, 
and it took some time for the news of Bishop Tyler’s 
death to reach the Pontiff; so that when the appointment 
was made, it was not a coadjutor but a successor that was 
needed. As the election gave Bishop O’Reilly the right 
of succession he immediately assumed control of the Dio- 
cese of Hartford. 

The new Ordinary opened an episcopal journal “‘on the 
very day the Bulls reached him.” The responsibility of 
the great office overawed him, but he placed the matter 
in the hands of the Lord and prepared for consecration. 
The ceremony took place at St. Patrick’s Church, Roches- 
ter, which he had built in his missionary days. Arriving 
at Providence on the 16th of November, he was installed 
at the Cathedral the following day. 

The great need of the Diocese of Hartford at the ad- 
vent of the second bishop was priests. He at once set to 
work to meet that crying demand. Like Bishop Fenwick 
at Boston, Bishop O’Reilly opened a seminary in his own 
house. After presiding over that institution-himself, for 
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some months, he appointed to the responsible post the Rev. 
Hugh Carmody, D.D., who subsequently labored in Con- 
necticut and who is still remembered both at New Haven 
and New Britain. The little seminary, although archaic 
and inadequate, gave much pride to its founder. ‘This 
good work,” he wrote in a pastoral of 1852, “is now ina 
most prosperous condition and promises the most happy 
results for religion in the Diocese.’”’ He then expressed 
the hope that, ‘with the divine aid and the instrumentality 
of the seminary, every section of the Diocese will be sup- 
plied with its pastors.” 

With that purpose in view, the good Bishop visited his 
Connecticut flock—a flock that had not seen its chief 
pastor for two years. Although bereft of the confidence 
inspired by the leadership of the Bishop, the Catholics of 
the State were advancing both in numbers and in ecclesias- 
tical importance. The building of the New York and New 
Haven railroad had brought many laborers along its 
route. Shortly before the death of Bishop Tyler, a com- 
mittee representing the Catholics of Norwalk had laid 
before him a petition begging for the favor of a resident 
pastor. He was so well pleased that he appointed to the 
post the Rev. John Brady. Father Brady’s parish lines 
extended westward to the New York line. The outlying 
towns demanded his presence on two Sundays of the 
month. Only two were spent at home, but the Catholics 
of Norwalk counted themselves favored indeed since for- 
merly they had the happiness of attending divine service 
but once in four months. 

Father Brady’s first great labor was to erect a new 
church. The structure was modest enough even for those 
early days, measuring but thirty-six by forty. It is a 
distinct pleasure to record that the Protestants of the 
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town offered no opposition, but, on the contrary, approved 
and helped. Indeed, so benevolent were they that Mr. Paul 
Bresnan and Mr. Terrence Reynolds were named a com- 
mittee to solicit funds for the building from the non- 
Catholics of the town. The first citizen of Norwalk at 
the time was the pastor of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church,. 
the Rev. Doctor Mead. “He must be got to head the list 
with his name,” the committee reasoned. Mr. Mead knew 
the solicitors well enough to be familiar and say: “Paul, 
how is it that you came to me first, why not go to the 
Congregational minister, Doctor Hall?” 

Paul was not wanting: ‘Well, Doctor, we know you to 
be an off-shoot from the parent stalk.” 

There could be but one reply, and Doctor Mead made it 
by taking the list and placing his name first. Doctor Hall 
and many of the Protestant citizens of the town fell 
generously in line. * 

The new church was ready for dedication early in 1851. 
Bishop O’Reilly came on for the ceremony, and, on Janu- 
ary 28th wrote in his Journal: “Made the visitation of 
St. Mary’s Church, Norwalk, confirmed about 20 and 
preached twice. These churches (St. John’s, Stamford and 
St. Mary’s, Norwalk) were built by Rev. John C. Brady; 
and are in debt each about $1,000, but I was pleased with 
his efforts.” One year after the dedication of St. Mary’s 
Church, a curate was assigned for duty at Norwalk and 
Mass was offered in the church every Sunday. 

It is not so pleasant to note that, a few years later, when 
Know-Nothingism was rampant, the good feeling of 1851 
had been so far driven out that the disturbers on one oc- 
casion applied the torch to the church, and, on another, 
sawed off the golden cross which surmounted it. The 
same fanaticism was, whether justly or unjustly, supposed 
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to have prompted the destruction of the old Holy Trinity 
Church, Hartford—the first Catholic church of the 
diocese, and the Cathedral of a few weeks. The loss was 
not, however, cruelly felt, for before its destruction St. 
Patrick’s Church had been erected and opened for service. 
That splendid but ill-fated temple held the site of the 
present St. Patrick’s at the corner of Church Street and 
Ann. The lot was purchased by the Rev. John C. Brady 
in 1849, at the unheard-of cost of $3,660. The dimensions 
of the new church were likewise beyond all record —the 
length 166, the width 75 —and the material, stone. What 
wonder that Bishop Fitzpatrick of Boston, who adminis- 
tered the episcopal affairs of the Diocese of Hartford, 
from the death of Bishop Tyler to the coming of Bishop 
O’Reilly, thought it well to come on from Boston and 
examine the plans and the prospects of success, before 
lending his approval to an undertaking so unparalleled! 
The same prelate returned to Hartford December 14, 
1851, to dedicate the completed church whose ample walls 
and fine situation gave visible evidence of the progress of 
Catholicity in the “abandoned” episcopal city. 

The little building fund nucleus which Bishop Tyler 
had created in Stonington in January, 1848, had so far 
grown that the congregation, in 1851, thought it well to 
begin the erection of a church. The Rev. Patrick Duffy 
had been appointed pastor. He at once addressed himself 
to the task of construction. The new church was quite 
ample, rather out of proportion with a modest hamlet like 
Stonington—40 by 60. But the undertaking was de- 
cidedly too heavy for the little parish. The cost of con- 
struction had exhausted the resources of the Stonington 
congregation, and, on October 10, 1851, Bishop O’Reilly 
sent the Rev. Thomas Ryan to Stonington with $425 to 
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meet the carpenters’ demands. Pastor after pastor fol- 
lowed at such short intervals, that, in the absence of all 
information to the contrary, it seems just to conclude 
that the post was exceedingly difficult and that the tower 
had been built, ere the cost had been computed. In 1861 
the Rev. Michael O’Reilly, who then held the parochial 
portfolio, left Stonington for Westerly which was to be 
the parish center for the next ten years. 

New London welcomed its first resident pastor in 1851. 
A year earlier, Father Logan, a Jesuit from Holy Cross 
College — from which institution New London had been 
attended since the retirement of Father Fitton—died, a 
victim of smallpox. As Father Fitton had foreseen and 
admitted, the original church was quickly outgrown by 
the congregation. A new one had to be erected, the burden 
falling upon the willing shoulders of the Rev. Thomas 
Ryan who survived the multiplying vicissitudes full six 
years—a rather unique phenomenon in the Catholic 
Church, which may perhaps be accounted for by a reflec- 
tion recorded by the historian of the Diocese of Provi- 
dence: ’’He (Bishop O’Reilly conferred Holy Orders 
very frequently in the Cathedral. Sometimes the candi- 
date for the priesthood either met him on his episcopal 
visitations or followed in his company, and here and there 
he ordained them en route. Many left the diocese but 
others took their places.” 

Bishop O’Reilly’s readiness to accept the services of 
priests half-trained may be understood when reckoning is 
taken of the demands. The cry for pastors came from all 
sides—from Providence under his very eye, from Falls 
Village in the hills of western Connecticut, from the towns 
where parishes were already established, and from the 
villages whose citizens had never seen a priest. A new 
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age had set in. Bishop Tyler had served the Diocese in 
humility, in poverty and in want. He and his faithful co- 
laborers ministered to the Catholics of the two States 
when they were few, despised and spiritually abandoned. 
Bishop O’Reilly’s advent was delayed till the Catholic 
body had begun to find itself and was about to enter upona 
period of prosperity without precedent in the Catholic 
Church of the United States. The famine in Ireland had 
awakened the people of that afflicted land to the necessity 
of seeking a home outside of their own over-populated 
country. America invited their attention, and the glowing 
accounts of the opportunities for gaining a livelihood and 
a competency which were heralded by thousands of their 
fellow-countrymen that had settled here, prompted thou- 
sands upon thousands to turn their faces to the western 
world. 

The new-comers were swarming throughout the cities 
and towns of New England. They came with their strong 
limbs and their stronger faith—a faith that had been 
tried by persecution and found firmer than death, even 
death by starvation. Everywhere there were new colonies 
and new settlements, and everywhere a demand for 
priests. Meetings were held. Petitions were drawn up 
and signed. The children were calling for spiritual bread, 
and their chief shepherd was eager —some thought too 
eager —to break it to them. The priests who were avail- 
able were not always those that had discovered a predilec- 
tion for the labors of the missions. They came, tarried 
awhile and sought more congenial fields. The little house- 
hold seminary from which Bishop O’ Reilly had looked for 
such splendid results was necessarily and miserably inade- 
quate to meet the fast-multiplying demands. 

Realizing the impossibility of educating priests in suff- 
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cient number, Bishop O’Reilly set out for Europe in Octo- 
ber 1852. Quite naturally he went to the source from 
which the flood of immigrants was drawn. All Hallows 
College, Dublin, was then the home of piety and the 
nursery of missionary priests. After hearing the fervid 
appeal of the Bishop of Hartford, several young men sig- 
nified their desire to share the labors described by the 
eloquent apostle. Among their numbers was Thomas 
Hendricken, who had already expressed a preference for 
the Society of Jesus, but whose zeal for the American 
missions was kindled by Bishop O’Reilly’s appealing 
words. He came, and, after laboring with exceptional 
success in Connecticut, went to the episcopal city of 
Bishop O’Reilly, as the first Bishop of the Diocese of 
Providence. 

The year 1851 witnessed the formation of no less than 
seven parishes. Litchfield County was not too remote for 
Catholics looking for a place to set foot and an oppor- 
tunity to gain a livelihood. In 1850, the Rev. Christopher 
Moore was appointed pastor of Falls Village, or Canaan, 
with jurisdiction over Goshen, Salisbury, Lakeville, 
Sharon and Cornwall. Falls Village gained its early 
Catholic importance from the Ames’ Iron Works, which 
employed no less than 800 men. Mass was first said in 
private houses, but as the number of worshippers grew 
the schoolhouse at Amesville was secured. Complaint 
was entered by some citizen unknown to Father Moore, 
and one Sunday morning in June the worshippers found 
the door locked against them— an apple tree standing on 
Beebe Hill furnished shade for the service. 

In 1851 Father Peter Kelly succeeded the Rev. Christo- 
pher Moore. The new pastor of Falls Village was one of 
the clerical characters of his day. He was more successful 
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in avoiding friction with Bishop O’Reilly than some of 
his confreres, and he knew how to get on with the element 
of the citizenry that had bolted the door on his prede- 
cessor. Ere long he was counted a positive asset in the 
village. With a view to make his sojourn permanent, the 
superintendent of the iron works, a phlegmatic Teuton, 
who had not succeeded in discerning the twinkle which 
the new pastor carried in his eye, accosted him and ad- 
mitted that the presence of the priest was making for the 
well-being of the town. Father Kelly was naturally de- 
lighted to find himself so highly appreciated by one of the 
important men of the place. Nor was he altogether dis- 
concerted by the proposal which followed. The benevolent 
Teuton, ignorant of the law of celibacy which bound the 
clergy of the Western Church, expressed surprise that 
Father Kelly did not marry, settle down and make Falls 
Village his permanent home. The young priest declared 
that he had never given the question a thought, and that 
for the very good reason that no young lady would think 
of allying herself with him. The superintendent declined 
to acquiesce, and indicated that his daughter thought very 
well of Father Kelly and would consider a proposal. Very 
well, was the substance of the celibate’s reply. “My boss 
will be here in a few days. Ask him. Then we will see if 
we cannot arrange matters.” 

Bishop O’Reilly came. Whether or not he suspected 
the fine work of his crafty tormentor, the story does not 
tell. But when Father Kelly met his prospective father-in- 
law, it was to listen with some pleasure to an indignant 
recital. “Your boss,” said the German, “is a stubborn 
and unreasonable man; also a dunce. He could not under- 
stand, nor would he listen to my explanation, he dismissed 

_me without hearing all that I was prepared to propose.” 
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Bishop Tierney frequently told the story, but never 
without a rap at “that rascal Kelly.” 

In his more serious moments, the Rev. Peter Kelly 
labored hard and fruitfully for the people committed to 
his care. As early as 1854, he had érected a church and 
paid for it—his mother in Ireland helping him substan- 
tially to free it from all encumbrance. This fact is worthy 
of mention, because it is the second time that an individual 
in Europe gave any considerable assistance to the work 
of building up the Church in Connecticut. Father Kelly 
left Litchfield County for Hartford in 1857. He is still 
remembered as the genial and successful pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church. 

Early in 1851 Bishop O’Reilly visited Norfolk and de- 
cided that it ought to be made a parish. The Rev. Thomas 
Quinn was placed over it. Mr. Edward Ryan was. no 
doubt, in some way responsible for the early presence of 
a resident priest in Norfolk. Under date of February 27, 
1854, Bishop O’Reilly made in his Journal this entry: 
“Leave Winsted at ten a. M., for Norfolk, where I arrive 
before noon and stop with Mr. Edward Ryan. I made 
this evening an arrangement with the Ryans for the build- 
ing of a church on a lot they presented me. This will be 
effected, I hope, next spring. 

Looking over the ground in Derby, Bishop O’Reilly 
named a resident pastor on March 31, 1851, the choice 
falling on the Rev. James Lynch. Catholics and Protes- 
tants seemed to have lived together in that town as the 
Gospel directs. The Rev. Calvin White who passed from 
this life a nonagenarian in 1853, thought so favorably of 
the Catholic religion as to make it his own, and in 1844 
Mr. Anson G,. Phelps was kind enough to present the little 
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congregation with an excellent site for the church which 
they had in contemplation. 

Despite the difficulty of travel in the Fifties, the Bishop 
of Hartford covered the two States, taking something 
more than a mere oversight of his priests and their under- 
takings. He was in Danbury in 1851 when Father Ryan 
was effecting the purchase of the Universalist Church. 
As it was Know-Nothing times the presence of the Bishop 
in the town was bound to cause adverse comment. But 
his restless anxiety would not suffer him to remain away. 
Three fair-minded Protestant gentlemen were commis- 
sioned by the shrewd Father Ryan to make the purchase, 
the Bishop, meanwhile exhibiting himself on the other 
side of the street, “an apparently indifferent spectator.” 
He thought the townspeople were not associating him 
with the sale. It would be interesting, however, to know 
what they thought and said. 

It was also in 1851 that Norwich could first boast of 
a resident pastor. After the recall to Boston of Father 
Fitton, the Jesuits of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, assumed charge, but not till Bishop Tyler 
himself had tried to come in person from Providence to 
minister to the rapidly growing flock. Father Daniel Kelly 
was the first pastor of the town. His census, to the sur- 
prise of all, rounded out 3,000 souls. The fact was that the 
Catholic Church in Connecticut had entered upon a period 
of unlooked-for prosperity. The winter had passed, the 
spring had come. The hum of new life was being entoned 
on every side. Henceforth the history of one Connecticut 
parish is the history of all Connecticut parishes. Increase 
and wax strong were the words that could justly be pro- 
nounced over each new Catholic center. To read, in detail, 
the record of the parishes established throughout the 
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State from the middle Fifties onward, would be like read- 
ing the catalog of the ships in the Iliad. 

During his episcopate of less than six years, Bishop 
O’Reilly established in the Connecticut side of his diocese 
no less than fourteen parishes, most of which shared in 
the phenomenal growth that contributed to draw the at- 
tention of the Catholic world to the Church of the United 
States. There were, however, many who could not look 
with favor upon the rapid advance of the Catholic body. 
They were the Know-Nothings who hated Catholics and 
abominated the Catholic Irish. In many parts of the 
country they burned and terrorized the Sisterhoods that 
were then being introduced as the teachers of the Catholic 
schools. Providence was more disturbed by these fanatics 
than Hartford and New Haven. At one time Bishop 
O’Reilly feared for the safety of the Sisters of Mercy 
whom he had established in his home city. He called for 
protection, but the state and city authorities pretended 
to see no need of special vigilance. The Bishop was not 
reassured, he accordingly made his will and sent it and 


other papers to his nephew, Rev. James Hughes whom he | 


had placed over St. Patrick’s Parish in Hartford. 

At one time a howling mob had assembled to demolish 
the convent in which the Sisters were domiciled; but the 
Bishop had every foot of ground about the house stationed 
with an Irishman who was ready to fight for the beloved 
teachers of his children. Bishop O’Reilly appeared before 
the mob and declared that he was there to defend the 
helpless women so long as he had life to do so. As there 
was no brave leader to start the riot, the mob dispersed, 
the night and the morrow giving them an opportunity to 
think it over. 

Owing to the unanswerable demand for priests, Bishop 
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O’Reilly was forced willingly or unwillingly, to employ 
everyone who made application; but he reserved the right 
to let them depart as unceremoniously as they came. 
Many were malcontents who could not get along in the 
diocese for which they were ordained, and who saw no 
special reason why they should be more content in Con- 
necticut. It was doubtless for that reason, that the 
Bishop was eager to place in the more important posts 
of the diocese priests upon whom he could securely build 
and who would be loyal to him no matter what pressure 
was brought to bear to wean them away. Thus we find 
him defying venerable custom —a custom always honored 
in the observance—and naming his brother, the Very 
Rey. William O’Reilly, Vicar General. The selection of 
one so near akin was not admired by certain of the 
clergy. And when he made his nephew, the youthful 
Father Hughes, Vicar General of the Connecticut side 
of his diocese there were remarks which did not tend to 
elevate the episcopal office in the mind of the censorious. 

For reasons never published, Bishop O’Reilly and 
Father Brady, the efficient and much-loved pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Hartford, did not umderstand each 
other. Why they were not ideally united, no one now 
ventures to explain. Malice, or prejudice, has assigned 
reasons for their alienation, but malice and prejudice are 
the enemies of judicial history. The fact that there was 
friction between them is generally admitted. The reason 
has passed into fable. Perhaps the two principals, had 
they been asked to explain why they agreed to differ on 
many matters of ecclesiastical policy, would find it hard 
to explain. In November, 1854, the Rev. John D. Brady 
was removed from the pastorate of St. Patrick’s Church. 
A few days later, November 16, the town was shocked 
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to learn of his death. The people whom he had served 
in dark hours and in bright, were sorrow-stricken and in 
no frame of mind to rally to the support of his successor, 
so young and so closely allied with the author of the stern 
mandate which had deprived them of their beloved pastor. 

Father Hughes, doubtless, came to Hartford instructed 
how to act and how to deal with any mal-content who 
would presume to disparage the authority of the Bishop. 
_Firmness was a part of his character. He counted it the 
part of virtue to remain constant under opposition. He 
was here to cite the law and to see that it was observed 
as cited. The bereaved parishioners were resolved that, 
if Father Brady could not remain pastor of their church, 
his ashes at least should rest under the shadow of the 
temple which he had reared. Father Hughes objected. 
His objection was over-ridden and the tomb of the de- 
posed pastor is now to be seen near the door of St. 
Patrick’s Church. 

Studying this strange casus belli from the vantage point 
of seventy years, no one will question that Father Hughes 
was right in contending that the body should be interred 
in the cemetery. Time has vindicated his foresight. It 
may be commendable and, with some hesitation, beautiful 
to bury the priest’s remains by the door of the church 
wherein he had offered the morning sacrifice and pro- 
pounded the divine law, if that church is situated in a 
lifeless Irish hamlet where there is to be no shadow of 
change; but if the church happens to be situated near 
the heart of a progressive American city, itis folly and 


something like a desecration of the dead man’s bones to 


inter them where his tomb will receive a thousand half- 
consumed cigars to one flower. The sarcophagus which 
now surmounts the grave of Father Brady is an osten- 
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sible proof that, in his first difference with the people of 
St. Patrick’s Church, Father Hughes was right, and the 
monument remains to proclaim the justice of the position 
which he had taken. 

With such an introduction to his flock, the earlier years 
of his long pastorate were not so sweet as summer days. 
Friction there was, not necessary indeed, but natural and 
destructive of the mutual and universal love which should 
unite the priest with his spiritual children. Father Hughes 
was, in no slight degree, a victim of circumstances. It 
was not his fault that he was the nephew of his uncle who 
happened also to be his Bishop. It was not his fault that 
he was set to rule before he had time to learn to-obey. 
It was not his fault that all was not peace and harmony 
between the Bishop of Hartford and the Pastor of Hart- 
ford’s first church. It was not his fault that Nature had 
given him indiscriminating firmness and a horror of com- 
promise. It was not his fault that the friends and rela- 
tives of Father Brady kept green the memory of the good 
priest who had ministered to the people of Hartford when 
to do so was to make himself all things to all men, and to 
hold himself in very truth and literally the servant of the 
servants of God. 

Father Hughes was appointed Vicar-General by four 
Bishops, three of whom were not his uncles, and all of 
whom regarded him as a great worker and one of the 
builders of the Church of the Diocese of Hartford. He 
had the doubtful pleasure of hearing himself frequently 
spoken of as the successor of one or other of these 
Bishops. This news note from an unknown friend may 
be taken as fairly indicative of the thoughts of many 
contemporaries: 
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The Bishopric: There are numerous rumors afloat concerning 
the Bishopric of the diocese made vacant by Bishop McFarland’s 
death, the latest being to the effect that the Rev. Father Tierney of 
Stamford is the coming man. Father Carmody of New Haven 
is said to be too old for the place, and Father Hughes of this city 
some object to; why, I can’t see, for he is a hard worker and would 
be a good man for the place. 


There were thousands of people who could not see 
further than the writer just quoted. They thought that 
the man who was found fit to be the alter ego of four 
bishops, was himself fit to be bishop. Fit or unfit, he was 
never chosen. Perhaps those who had the deciding voice 
judged that the second place in the diocese was better 
fitted to Father Hughes’ temperament than the first. It 
was eternally to his disfavor that he was placed over the 
clergy before he had time to adjust himself to the clerical 
attire. Rumor had it that he was at once severe and auto- 
cratic, and almost visibly devoid of the benignity which 
should surround as a mantle the shepherd of souls. Those 
who loved him not. fancied that they could discern in his 


visage the 
Frown 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 


which Shelley’s antique stranger found written on the 
shattered ruins of Ozymandias, “king of kings.” 

When the battle was lost and won, and when age had 
crowned him with success, the stern pastor of St. 
Patrick’s, mellowed and softened—a certain sign of 
election —and his tomb, if not glorious, is more visited 
than that of any man who lies at rest in the cemetery 
that he provided for the Catholic people of the city which 
he loved and for which he labored with untiring energy. 
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He fought many battles, some necessary, others unneces- 
sary, and sleeps in blessings. 

In this respect indeed Father Hughes was ee 
above his uncle, for the elements are no respecter of per- 
sons. Desiring to secure Christian Brothers for the boys’ 
schools of his diocese, Bishop O’ Reilly set out for Europe 
early in the December of 1855. It was his purpose to 
return soon. “How soon,’ says Archbishop Dowling, 
“none knew, for he was not in the habit of telling his 
business to everybody, but it was understood that he took 
passage on the Pacific which left Liverpool January 23, 
1856.” The steamer never reached port, and the Bishop 
of Hartford perished with the rest. 

As the months passed, everyone became morally certain 
that Bishop O’Reilly had shared the fate of the Pacific, 
albeit some claimed that he had been seen in Europe after 
the boat had sailed. As New York had been made an 
Archbishopric in 1850. New England was cut off from 
the jurisdiction of Baltimore and placed under the new 
Metropolitan. A meeting of the Bishops of the Province 
was held in New York on the 16th of May, 1856, to 
consider the matter of the vacancy of the See of Hart- 
ford. The Roman authorities were, however, slow to act. 
For two years the Very Reverend William O’Reilly, the 
former Vicar-General, administered the affairs of the 
diocese. At the death of the second Bishop of Hartford, 
Connecticut could boast of 27 churches and 26 priests. 
The Catholic centers were increasing and the demand for 
priests became more urgent. Three parish schools had 
been opened and two asylums had been equipped for the 
care of the orphans. In such circumstances the long in- 
terregnum was not the healthiest conceivable condition, 
but prudence counselled delay. 
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Meanwhile the prelates of the Province had assembled 
at the Cathedral of the dead Bishop and an impressive 
funeral service was held. Archbishop Hughes preached 
the eulogy. The people of the city paid tribute. The 
tragic end of the militant Bishop was enough to blot out 
all painful memories, and the Rt. Rev. Bernard O’ Reilly 
was long and sincerely mourned as a stout and fearless 
defender of the faith—the tireless shepherd of a restive 
and fast-multiplying flock. 

There were requiems for the Bishop of Hartford in 
the Connecticut end of the diocese which he had so fre- 
quently visited and over which he had exercised a vigi- 
lance and control as strict as that with which he had 
watched over and dealt with Providence itself. His 
eagerness to defend the Catholic Church and all her insti- 
tutions on every occasion may have been provocative to 
the Know-Nothing spirit which seems to have discovered 
a deeper and keener malice in Rhode Island than in Con- 
necticut. Indeed, Connecticut may be said to have suffered 
comparatively little from the insane bitterness of the 
Pope baiters of the Fifties. 

The successor of Bishop O’Reilly came to New England 
with the approval, if not at the suggestion, of the Archie- 
piscopal Curia of New York. From 1850 to 1875, the 
New York influence was paramount in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Connecticut. It was not till 1875 that Boston 
took rank as an Archiepiscopal See. As the Archbishop 
of New York was, in some degree, responsible for the 
interests of religion in New England, it was but natural 
that he should recommend for the posts of highest re- 
sponsibility men known to him to be fit and equal to their 
great opportunities. It was a tradition, among the older 
priests of the Diocese of Hartford, that one of their own 
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number, the Rev. Mathew Hart of New Haven, was 
chosen at Rome as Bishop of Hartford, but the New 
York Curia intervened and the election fell upon another. 

At length, after a delay of more than two years, the 
demands of Roman prudence were satisfied, and the Right 
Reverend Francis Patrick McFarland was chosen for the 
widowed see. He was thirty-nine at his election. Like the 
first Bishop of Hartford, he was a native of this country, 
“a recommendation which Archbishop Bedini particularly 
emphasized as a desirable quality in a Bishop.” He was 
consecrated by Archbishop Hughes in the Cathedral at 
Providence on the 14th of March, 1858, the seven Bishops 
of the Province being present. 

Francis Patrick McFarland was born at Franklin, 
Pennsylvania, 16 April, 1819. He made his classical and 
theological studies at Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Maryland. He was ordained in New York 18 May, 
1845. For a short period he held a professor’s chair at 
St. John’s College, Fordham, and while there made fre- 
quent missionary journeys into Connecticut, covering the 
territory as far east as Stamford. In March, 1851 he 
was named pastor of St. John’s Church, Utica, New 
York. He held the post for seven years. The whole city 
was edified by his “saintly labors,” and the news of his 
apostolic achievements reached as far as Rome. He was 
appointed Vicar-Apostolic of Florida, 9th March, 1857. 
He declined the honor only to be burdened with the 
Bishopric of Hartford. 

Like his predecessor, Bishop McFarland watched over 
the growing Church of Connecticut with paternal vigi- 
lance. He held himself accountable to the Supreme Pas- 
tor, and never forgot that a reckoning would one day be 
made. He seemed to multiply his presence. We read of 
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him in every county and in every considerable town of 
Connecticut, confirming the children, laying cornerstones, 
dedicating churches, preaching and lecturing, and en- 
couraging pastors and people by word and especially by 
example. He was keen to make every possible provision 
for the spiritual and intellectual advancement of the flock 
committed to him. But, devout as he was, zealous as he 
was, he was none the less an absentee Bishop, holding an 
almost impossible position for a shepherd of souls—a 
shepherd who must know his own and whom his own 
should know. 

Never of robust constitution, the ceaseless demands of 
travel — nineteenth century Connecticut and Rhode Island 
travel — made serious inroads on his health. In one thing, 
however, he was preéminently favored. Bishop Mc- 
Farland was the War Bishop, a dignity that carried with 
it in those querulous times possibilities of infinite trouble. 
Happily for him, and for the other Bishops of the North, 
the great and delicate office of sounding the keynote for 
the Catholics of the New England States fell to their 
natural, or rather, to their canonical, spokesman, the 
Archbishop of New York, the Metropolitan of New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey. 

Early in the Civil War, and indeed long before hostili- 
ties had begun, the fearless and outspoken Archbishop 
Hughes had become a national figure. He was quick to 
discover Lincoln’s greatness. When the President’s own 
Cabinet were doubtful, and at times contemptuous, he was 
assured and confident. In October, 1861, he wrote to 
Secretary Seward, in language that must have sounded 
to that severe critic of Lincoln’s actions, something like 
a condemnation: “TI take it the President is the responsi- 
ble man of the Nation. No President has ever been so 
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sorely tried as he. A great conspiracy of which he knew 
nothing was in existence when he was elected. It burst 
forth almost immediately after his inauguration. There 
was no preparation to meet its extravagance, for it was 
a foolish enterprise, and a snare sprung upon him before 
he could be aware of it. Things are changed, however, 
and the country begins to know, if it did not know before, 
that Mr. Lincoln is not less than equal to the emergency 
which has been prepared for the first months of his ad- 
ministration.”” Remembering that he was a representative 
of the Prince of Peace, the Archbishop of New York 
reminded Secretary Seward that the sword is not the only 
weapon wherewith to repress rebellion. “There is,” he 
wrote, “only one word I would add, and that is, that in 
your effort to bring back the Southern states to the con- 
dition before the war, you would, as far as it could be 
consistent with the high principles of supreme govern- 
ment, be as patient and considerate towards the state 
authorities of this so-called Confederacy as possible. Con- 
guest is not altogether by the sword. Statesmanship and 
especially in our circumstances, may have much more to 
do with it. But no backing down for the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Lincoln was not the man to neglect the valuable 
help which.a prelate of such power and such commanding 
intelligence could give. Moreover Archbishop Hughes 
had influence abroad, and it was not surprising that the 
keen and discriminating President should endeavor to put 
such valuable material to the best possible use. He ac- 
cordingly requested the Archbishop of New York to visit 
Europe and “to do his best to counteract the influence of 
the Confederate agents who had begun a propaganda 
abroad which, it was hoped, would lead to European in- 
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terference in behalf of the Rebel States. He was duly 
accredited to France, as the fear had arisen that Napoleon 
would join with England in a scheme to recognize the 
South as independent and put an end to the war.” 

Archbishop Hughes accepted the mission. It was, as he 
foresaw, a thankless one and one that would only increase 
the criticism which he had been for some time receiving 
from many people in the South, and from some of his 
brother-bishops who did not favor his intimacy with the 
Government. He was far-seeing enough to know that 
complaint would be entered against him at Rome, and, in 
order to be beforehand with his detractors, he wrote to 
Cardinal Barnabo, the Prefect of the Propaganda, pro- 
testing his singleness of purpose, and explaining that he 
had naught in view but the best ends of his country and 
his church. Among other things he wrote: “I made 
known to the ministers in Washington that I could ac- 
cept no official appointment from them; that it was not 
in their power to bestow any distinction upon me equal 
to that which the Church had already conferred; that I 
could not undertake to fulfill any written instructions; 
but that if I came I should be left to my own discretion, 
to say and to do what would be most likely to accomplish 
good, or at least to prevent evil. Then they said that I 
should go with a carte blanche, do and say for the inter- 
ests of the country, prevention of war, and interests of 
humanity, anything that IT should think proper.” 

In the course of his letter to Cardinal Barnabo, Arch- 
bishop Hughes gave some reasons why the President of 
the United States had honored him with such a mark of 
confidence. As these reasons are authentic, and quasi- 
official they are worthy ofa place in history, for the reason 
that they make it clear that the statesmen of the country 
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do not share the distrust for all men Catholics and every- 
thing Catholic, that the professional propagators of anti- 
Roman sentiment declare to be universal among the true 
lovers of the country. 

Monsignor Hughes gave two reasons: “First: The 
Government must know that the people of America, both 
of the North and the South, whether Catholics or Protes- 
tants, have great confidence in me, as one who will never 
say anything but what he knows or believes to be true; 
that although loyal to the only legitimate sovereign in 
America, I am regarded as no enemy of the South; that, 
as the Cabinet at Washington believe, more reliance would 
be placed on my statements, on account of my being a 
Catholic prelate, than would be placed on the words of 
any official minister of the United States, either in Paris, 
or London, or elsewhere. Second: The Government at 
Washington were pleased to think that, in requesting me 
to accept this mission, they were paying a great compli- 
ment to the whole Catholic people of the United States, 
and they wished to give me also a mark of their confidence 
which might go far as an example for future administra- 
tions to be well disposed towards the Catholics, and by 
this act condemn that spurious faction, who, but a few 
years ago, under the name of Know-Nothings, attempted 
to treat the Catholics of America as disloyal citizens, un- 
worthy of the equal privileges which the laws of the 
country extended to all its inhabitants.” 

In England, the Archbishop found that the people were 
favorable enough to his views but were convinced that 
the South would win. Most of themargued that the North 
should submit to a peaceable separation and thus prevent 
the war. At Paris he was coldly received by Minister 
Dayton. The French Minister of Foreign Affairs did not 
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appear to take his Grace very seriously, although he did 
promise an interview with the Emperor Napoleon III. 
He then moved among the most distinguished citizens of 
the capital “from the Archbishop down, to whom he de- 
scribed the numbers and the character of the American 
people, and pointed out the folly of European interven- 
tion.” He is said to have found in all quarters an astonish- 
ing ignorance of America and of the American people. 

He was quick to learn that the American diplomats at 
Paris were in league with the French Foreign Office, and 
that they had no intention of arranging for him an inter- 
view with the Emperor. He therefore wrote directly to 
Napoleon III begging permission to speak to him on 
American affairs. He was invited to the Palace, and 
bidden to come at once. The Emperor and the Empress 
were greatly impressed especially after the Archbishop 
of New York had assured them that the American Repub- 
lic could count upon the earnest support of the Catholic 
hierarchy of the country. He begged the Emperor to act 
as arbiter in the dispute which had arisen between Eng- 
land and the United States. | 

For nine months Archbishop Hughes travelled through- 
out Europe everywhere pleading for the preservation of 
the American Union. He had the ear of Rome and many 
held him responsible for diverting French and English 
aid from the cause of the Confederacy. President Lincoln, 
in order to give an ostensible proof of his gratitude, in- 
dicated to Pope Pius IX that, since he could give the 
Archbishop no honors which he could accept, His Holi- 
ness would please the American people were he to make 
the unofficial envoy a cardinal. Had Archbishop Hughes 
been alive at the end of the war the dignity would no 
doubt have been conferred. 
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After returning to America the Archbishop of New 
York continued to be the spokesman of the Bishops of 
his ecclesiastical province. Bishop McFarland, because of 
his delicate health, must have welcomed such assistance 
as a great relief. There was a feeling, sufficiently preva- 
lent, that in certain places the foreigners, most of whom 
were Catholics, were expected to bear the chief burden 
of the war. The great majority of native-born citizens 
were not enthusiastic for the conflict. There were draft 
riots and an utter absence of the enthusiasm which ob- 
tained during the late war with Germany. Many were 
convinced that it was the policy of certain of the mill 
owners, and of certain of the heads of the other great 
industries, to starve their operatives into the army. Such 
a policy was bound to call forth words of denunciation 
from the just and patriotic Archbishop of New York. 
He spoke for the toilers of New England as well as of 
New York when he wrote: 


What I am now about to say is more than I can vouch for by 
my own personal knowledge. It was stated to me on my return 
that the employers of these men (Irish Catholic citizens employed 
in large establishments ) immediately after the war broke out, sus- 
pended their factories and other departments in which human labor 
had been employed, to compel these Irish and Catholic operatives 
to enlist, in order that their families might not starve; and that all 
this was adroitly accomplished under the plea that war had ren- 
dered it necessary to suspend all manufacturing establishments ; 
that this pretended necessity was only for the purpose of sending 
fighting men to the field, by which the neighborhood would be re- 
lieved from the presence of workmen of foreign birth; that, in 
point of fact, as soon as necessity drove that class away, their places 
were promptly supplied by other operatives ; whilst, in the mean- 
time, such manufacturers and traffickers upon the public calamities 
of civil war have been vastly more prosperous than ever before. 
Sooner than witness such mean and base tricks upon unfortunate 
laborers, I was then, and am now, prepared to approve of a 
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thousand conscriptions openly appointed by the Government ; pro- 
vided, however, that the same shuffling and low trickery shall not 
be employed to expose the poor to the dangers of battle, and leave 
the wealthy to become wealthier in their quiet homes. 


The Archbishop’s eagerness for the enforcement of 
general conscription was severely criticized by Mr. Gree- 
ley’s “New York Tribune,” and by the ‘‘Catholic Mirror” 
of Washington. Indeed his episcopal brethren of the South 
resented his eagerness to call out great forces and put a 
speedy end to the conflict. But Doctor Hughes was sure 
that he was right, and it was well for his Catholic brethren 
throughout the North that he was right, and that his voice 
was so powerful in advocating the surest way to peace. 

In the early days of the war the Catholics of Connecti- 
cut looked to Archbishop Hughes for inspiration and di- 
rection. Their own Bishop was further away from most 
cf them, and his Grace of New York was the one out- 
standing personage to whom they could look with con- 
fidence. Six years before the beginning of hostilities they 
were made to feel that they were a class apart and danger- 
ous. In 1855, when the Know-Nothings dominated the 
State Legislature, an enactment was passed “disbanding 
all the Irish volunteer companies.”” Governor Minor gave 
the measure his official sanction, and the law was placed 
on the statute books. 

One of the proscribed companies, the Washington- 
Erina Guards of New Haven, was soon after tendered an 
opportunity for bloodless and condign revenge. Under 
date of September 25, 1855, the following command was 
sent to the head of the obnoxious post: 


Thomas W. Cahill, Esq., Captain Commanding Company E, 
2nd Regiment, Connecticut Militia: 
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Sir: By order of the Commander-in-Chief, Infantry Company 
FE, 2nd Regiment, Connecticut Militia, is this day disbanded. 

In pursuance of the above order you are hereby directed to 
deliver all the property belonging to this State, in your possession, 
to the Quartermaster-General at the State arsenal, at Hartford. 


Yours, &c., 
J. S. WILLIAMS, Adj.-Gen’l. 


Although the Know-Nothings and their political 
creatures were able and willing to disband all Catholic 
volunteer companies —the German volunteers were left 
undisturbed —they were neither willing nor able to win 
the war alone. A scandal and a rock of offense in time 
of peace, the Catholic volunteers became an easily ac- 
knowledged necessity in time of war. In the days which 
immediately preceded the Rebellion, the militia of Con- 
necticut were in a deplorable condition—a condition 
which admirably reflected the pitiable statesmanship and 
generalship which demanded the dissolution of the Catho- 
lic companies, not for inefficiency, but because they were 
- Catholics and because they could not meet the religious 
test. 

But hostilities and battles were toward, and Connecticut 
was called upon to contribute its quota of troops. There 
was no noticeable rush to the colors. Even the profes- 
sional patriots were too modest to absorb all the places in 
the ranks. Fortunately for the good name of the State, 
a Governor of broader mental horizon had been elected 
head of the Commonwealth. It occurred to his Excellency 
that the disqualified and disbanded young Irish Catholics, 
who already knew something about military discipline, 
might be made available for field purposes. He accord- 
ingly called upon his Catholic fellow citizens to organize 
a regiment of volunteers. The Governor’s desire was 
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made known by letter to Captain Cahill. The legally dis- 
qualified official replied in these words: 


Six years ago I was captain of a company of volunteer militia 
and a native of New England. I was, with my comrades, thought 
to be unfit to shoulder a musket in time of peace, and the company 
was disbanded by order of the then Governor of the State, under 
circumstances peculiarly aggravating to military pride. The law by 
which we were disbanded still stands on the Statute Book, and so 
long as it is there my fellow-soldiers and myself feel it to be an 
insult to us, and to all our fellow-citizens of Irish birth and Catholic 
faith. If we were not fit to bear arms in time of peace, we might 
be dangerous in time of war. 


Governor Buckingham caused a bill to be placed before 
the Legislature repealing the law of 1855. The measure 
was unanimously passed by both houses. The ban was 
lifted and a rather disgraceful bit of statesmanship took 
its place in history. The memory of the indignity to which 
the Catholic men of military inclination were submitted 
did not quickly fade; neither did they nurse it to the 
prejudice of their patriotism. Seven thousand, nine 
hundred of them ranged themselves under the colors. 
“The Irish Regiment,” otherwise known as the “Fighting 
Ninth,’ won many laurels even if the Know-Nothing 
spirit of discrimination followed them after they had 
entered the service. 

Twelve years after peace had been restored, the Hon. 
Charles Atwater of New Haven, contributed a series of 
articles to “The Connecticut Catholic,” telling of the prow- 
ess of the Ninth Connecticut and of the petty treatment to 
which it had to submit after its formation. As Mr. At- 
water cannot be accused of personal or racial bias, his 
account of the unworthy treatment to which the Catholic 
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volunteers were submitted must be accepted as unpreju- 
diced history. 

“The Ninth Regiment,” wrote Mr. Atwater, “was re- 
cruited at Camp English, New Haven. It was composed 
of men of Irish birth or parentage. Colonel Thomas W. 
Cahill, who had been connected with the State Militia, 
as captain of the Emmett Guards, and who was a 
thorough and capable officer, was commissioned to com- 
mand it. . . . Most of the men were from the cities and 
large towns of New Haven, Fairfield and Hartford Coun- 
ties. The ranks were filled very slowly and recruiting was 
not successful; it did not attain the minimum number re- 
quired. After two months spent in camp without any 
general outfit, poorly clothed, they were turned over to 
the Federal Government, and Governor Buckingham con- 
sidered his responsibilities at an end. General Benjamin 
F. Butler, into whose brigade they were mustered, ordered 
the regiment to Lowell, the men feeling sorely the appar- 
ent indifference with which they had been treated, so that 
a considerable number were induced to desert, leaving a 
little more than 600 men in the ranks when they left camp. 
In this condition, and with such feeling, the regiment de- 
parted for Lowell, Massachusetts, on November 4. They 
encamped by the side of the Twenty-Sixth Massachusetts, 
a regiment splendidly equipped, and the contrast between 
the two regiments only added strength to the already 
bitter complaints of the men. 

“On Thanksgiving Day, the Ninth embarked on board 
the steamer Constitution at Boston, numbering 600, 
ragged, unarmed and dispirited, to fight and die for the 
Union in the extreme South. After an exceedingly un- 
comfortable voyage, they landed December 3, at Ship 
Island, on the coast of Mississippi, where the muskets and 
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tents were distributed. The weather was cold and wet, 
nearly one-half of the men were without shoes, as many 
more without shirts; some had no coats or blankets; the 
tents were so small that they hardly covered them, and 
having no straw they slept on the bare ground. Their 
fellow soldiers of the Twenty-Sixth Massachusetts were 
provided with every necessary equipment, warm blankets, 
ample tents, two suits of uniform to each man; the con- 
trast between the two regiments was deeply humiliating 
and was sorely felt by both officers and men. The buoy- 
ancy of the Irish character and the example of the officers, 
kept the men in good cheer, and their faithful remem- 
brance of the families they had left behind them, was 
illustrative of their affection, for during these severe 
months they sent home nearly $20,000—almost their 
entire pay. The regiment was detailed to do fatigue duty, 
unloading vessels, etc. In the discharge of this duty, they 
found a stock of canvass shoes, consigned to the sutler 
of the post; these, Colonel Cahill appropriated to the use 
of his men, and when called upon to justify such action 
by the regulations of the service, he replied, ‘My men are 
bare-foot and necessity knows no law,’ and he receipted 
for them on his own account.” 

The narrowness which prompted men in posts of re- 
sponsibility to deny to the defenders of their country the 
necessities, few and simple, of camp life, is something 
which intelligent and self-respecting Connecticut citizens 
must deplore. Faithful history must, however, record the 
injustice and the abomination. It is a distinct satisfaction 
to be able to state that, the subjects of the shabby dis- 
crimination acquitted themselves as became soldiers — 
soldiers whom any civilized state ought to be proud to 
honor. It was acorrespondent of the ‘“New York Tribune” 
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who, in writing of the army of the South, said: “I may 
be allowed to acknowledge the services of one of the oldest 
and best disciplined regiments, the Ninth Connecticut, 
which was the second regiment to debark at Ship’s Island. 
Colonel Thomas W. Cahill has been for the past year an 
acting Brigadier-General, and is still serving in that 
capacity.” 

After three years of “honorable and arduous service,” 
during two years of which he had been in command of a 
brigade, and having on one occasion led a division in 
battle, Colonel Cahill retired from the army, not with the 
title of Brigadier-General, but the title with which he had 
entered it, another proof that not honor but service makes 
the soldier. 

Bishop McFarland, satisfied that the national interests 
of the Church were safe in the hands of the masterful 
Archbishop Hughes, gave himself entirely to the care of 
his immediate flock. During the war the industries of 
Rhode Island and eastern Connecticut, where the French- 
Canadian element of the population was adding thousands 
to the Catholic parishes, suffered a period of stagnation. 
The western side of the diocese continued to prosper. 
“Most of the Bishop’s work had to be done in Connecticut, 
and Providence, the place of his residence, was in the ex- 
treme end of his diocese.’ During the years immediately 
following the war, the industries of both States entered 
upon a period of unheard-of prosperity. And the Bishop’s 
duties became too exacting for his failing strength. He 
was called to Rome in 1870 in order to attend the Vatican 
Council. While there he discussed the question of the 
division of his Diocese. Father O’Donnell, without 
stating his authority, declares that Doctor McFarland 
was eager to resign his see, and, that failing, urged the 
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appointment of a coadjutor. The deciding authority fixed 
upon the division of the Diocese. 

The state lines afforded the natural limits for the two 
sees, and the Diocese of Hartford retained its Bishop. 
The episcopal city beheld its restoration to canonical dig- 
nity after its chief pastor had been held in something like 
Babylonian captivity for upwards of thirty years. On 
his visitations he had learned that the spiritual interests 
of the Catholics of Connecticut were in good hands. Many 
priests of outstanding merits and notable achievements 
renewed their promises of cordial co-operation and hailed 
his return with genuine joy. They could not refuse ad- 
miration to a prelate universally acknowledged by his 
- peers to be one of the ablest and most cultured of their 
number. 

CHAPTER IV 

On the division of the Diocese in 1872, no one inter- 
ested was found to question the wisdom of what had been 
done. Had Archbishop Kenrick lived he would prudently 
have refrained from condemning “the unfortunate haste” 
with which Providence was made an episcopal see. In the 
course of his farewell sermon at that city, Bishop Mc- 
Farland said: “Many of you remember well when Bishop 
Tyler came, and know the rapid progress Catholicity has 
made since; the 8,000 Catholics have become more than 
200,000, with a hundred churches and 111 priests.” 

The Very Rev. James Hughes who had been appointed 
Vicar-General of the diocese purchased a residence for 
Bishop McFarland at the corner of Woodland and Collins 
Streets. On arriving Doctor McFarland found himself 
domiciled well out in the country. He at once began to 
look around for a suitable site on which to erect a Cathe- 
dral church and a home for the Sisters of Mercy who 
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were even then doing most of the parochial school work 
throughout the State. With the view of erecting both he 
purchased a site on Farmington Avenue, quite remote 
from the then business center of the city. His first 
thought was for the Sisters who were devoting them- 
selves to the instruction of the children of the Diocese. 
When they urged that their home could wait and that he 
should first erect his Cathedral the Bishop replied: ‘‘The 
Church will be built without the least fear, but I must 
build a home for the poor scattered Sisters who have 
been homeless since the division of the diocese.” 

It is to Bishop McFarland’s foresight and courage, 
that the Diocese of Hartford owes its superb Cathedral. 
Mr. P. C. Keeley of Brooklyn who had already won a 
name for himself as an ecclesiastical architect, was en- 
gaged to draw plans for the Cathedral, the convent and 
the Bishop’s house. The large convent chapel was to serve 
as the pro-cathedral and the parish church. The baptismal 
register of St. Joseph’s Cathedral parish, opens with these 
words from the pen of the Rev. Joseph Reid, Bishop 
McFarland’s chancellor: 

The ground on which St. Joseph’s convent and chapel have been 
erected was purchased by Bishop McFarland of James Goodwin, 
Esq., in July, 1872, for the sum of $70,000. Up to that time the site 
had been known as “the old Morgan homestead.” 

Its purchase for Catholic purposes caused some talk among the 
neighbors. The words exchanged were less friendly than those of 
Ossian in his address to the Sun, and have been forgotten. 

Work on the convent building was begun in October, 1872. A 
disease among the horses called “the epizootic” delayed the work so 


much that fall that the foundation stones were not all laid till the 
spring of 1873. 


The convent was completed and made ready for dedi- 
cation, the ceremony taking place November 29, 1873. 
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Long before that event the Bishop’s health had so far 
failed as to render him an invalid. A short but troubled 
sojourn in the South did nothing to restore his health. 
He expired October 2, 1874. 

The Bishop’s short residence in Hartford was enough 
to endear him to many of the citizens. “Even those out- 
side the Church, from whom he received the highest re- 
gard and co-operation consistent with his position as an 
uncompromising Catholic prelate, have manifested their 
feeling for his loss. The deceased Bishop was deserving 
of all these manifestations; for he was one of uncommon 
ability and self-sacrificing zeal, the untiring projector of 
churches and charities, and a father at once to the clergy 
of his diocese, whom he stimulated by faithful attention, 
and the little ones whom he gathered under his religious 
care. It is known that much of his episcopal duty was 
done at some personal sacrifice, and he did not spare him- 
self even in ill health.” . 

During the episcopate of Bishop McFarland many 
priests throughout Connecticut had labored with con- 
spicuous success. The Right Rev. Thomas F. Hendricken 
who was named bishop of the See of Providence was for 
sixteen years pastor of the Immaculate Conception 
Church, Waterbury. After completing his theological 
studies at Maynooth, Dublin, he came to the Diocese of 
Hartford and to Connecticut where he made his reputa- 
tion “as a priest who had done wonders, who could raise 
largesums of money, organize thoroughly his parish and - 
administer both the temporal and the spiritual affairs 
with great success.’’ The experience which he had gained 
at Waterbury served him in Providence where he con- 
tinued as Bishop the same meritorious service that had 
characterized him as a priest. His contemporary, the Rev. 
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Mathew Hart of New Haven worked in his own field with 
equal merit and equal success. As stated before, he had 
been deemed worthy of episcopal honors, but fate had 
otherwise decreed. His name was long a household word 
in New Haven. 

Among the missionary priests and church-builders of 
the period was the Rev. Luke Daly of New Britain. He 
not only organized and equipped St. Mary’s Parish, but 
covered with splendid missionary zeal the whole outlying 
section — Plainville, Bristol, Forestville, Collinsville, New 
Hartford, Tariffville, Simsbury, Rainbow and “the 
Mines.” When appointed to New Britain the Catholic 
population numbered 100 souls. He began his labors there 
in 1848. Thirty years later he was called to his reward 
‘and his death was mourned as a public loss. His eulogist 
declared that the dead priest had come to New Britain and 
found it a village, he left it a city. The whole town took 
note of his passing — “‘the flag floating at half-mast on 
every public building on the eve of the 4th of July! Every 
wheel stilled, and the busy hum of industry hushed in the 
workshops of a city of 15,000, in Puritan New England, 
in Protestant Connecticut! Shutters closed on all the busi- 
ness streets! What was the cause of all this public demon- 
stration of respect and veneration? It was because a 
noble-hearted Catholic priest had died —a man of no ex- 
‘traerdinary abilities, as the world counts genius, but a 
man whose watchword throughout life was duty!” 

The Rev. Hugh Carmody, D.D., who was selected to 
succeed Father Luke Daly was likewise a man of dis- 
tinguished service. He was recognized as the most learned 
priest of his day, and one who was much sought and 
much respected in New Haven where he had labored for 
many years. While there he made a compact with the 
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municipal authorities whereby city aid was extended to 
the parochial school of his parish. His career was a varied 
one. He was one of the first professors of the little semi- 
nary which Bishop O’Reilly had established in Provi- 
dence. His best years were, however, given to the up- 
building of the Church in Connecticut. He will be long 
remembered here as one of the founders. 

It would require something like a detailed history of 
sixty parishes to do justice to all the hard-working priests 
who labored for the spread of the gospel during the years 
which Bishop McFarland presided over the destinies of 
the Catholic Church in Connecticut. It would be invidious 
to single out individuals. If one were to express admira- 
tion for the material works of Father Synnott of St. 
Augustine’s Church, Bridgeport, he might with justice 
be asked, what of Father Shahan in Norwich, of Father 
Walsh of Meriden, or of Father O’Brien of New Haven, 
or of Father Sheridan of Danbury, or Father Peter 
Walsh of Hartford. They were all Titans. Nor are they 
more entitled to the bays of immortality than forty others 
who labored just as hard in posts less conspicuous and in 
privations more exhausting and more apt to try the souls 
of men. 

For twenty-five years the Archbishop of New York had 
been the metropolitan of New England. It was doubtless 
at his suggestion that both Bishop O’Reilly and Bishop 
McFarland had been placed over the See of Hartford. In 
the year 1875 Boston was made a metropolitan see, and 
Bishop Williams became, ipso facto, Archbishop with the 
Bishops of Hartford, Springfield, Portland, Burlington, 
and Providence as his suffragans. The Curia of New 
York was no longer officially interested in the selection 
of a bishop for Hartford. It was towards Boston that the 
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curious, or the impatient, began to turn their faces. This 
time the choice fell neither on a New Yorker nor a New 
Englander, but on a humble religious who was for a time 
making his home in a college near Philadelphia. He had 
neither looked for the place, nor ambitioned its honors. 

The Rt. Reverend Thomas Galberry O.S.A., D.D. is 
the only member of a religious order who has yet ruled 
the Diocese of Hartford. He was an Augustinian friar. 
His order was first introduced into the United States in 
1790. The Motherhouse is situated at Villanova, Penn- 
sylvania. The Augustinians, as they are commonly called, 
claim as their father and inspiring genius St. Augustine 
of Hippo, whom Philip Schaff in his “History of the 
Christian Church”’ calls, “‘a philosophical and theological 
genius of the first order, dominating, like a pyramid, an- 
tiquity and the succeeding ages.’’ There is no greater 
name in the long history of the Catholic Church. Al- 
though the friars who claim discipleship have some diff- 
culty in tracing their origin to his immediate act, they do 
try to fashion their institute on the principles laid down 
in his treatise, “De Moribus Clericorum,” and on his 
letter (109) wherein he lays down a rule of life for cer- 
tain religious who were under his direction. 

Before his elevation to the episcopacy, Father Galberry 
was one of the bright lights of his order. Augustinian 
influence surrounded him almost from his cradle. His 
parents emigrated from Ireland when he was but three 
years old and settled in Philadelphia, not far from Villa- 
nova College where the future Bishop was to study the 
humanities and divinity, and over whose destinies he was 
to preside for a time with distinction and success. He was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1856. In 1866, having 
served for some years as pastor, and for some years as 
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professor, he was appointed superior of the Augustinians 
of the United States. He was described by one of his 
fellow-friars as “a very watchful superior, very self- 
sacrificing and industrious. He aimed somewhat high, in 
fact, higher than was expedient in his requirements from 
candidates for the order, and from all he expected 
prompt, thorough and unwavering obedience. While his 
hand was pretty heavy, no one called into question the 
rectitude of his views; he was too hard a worker himself, 
and never asked one to do what he would not do himself ; 
he was very correct in his own conduct, very punctual in 
his hours of appointment of-duty, and very mortified. 
I really think he wore himself away to death.” 

He had travelled well along that road when selected to 
preside over the fast-developing See of Hartford. Pos- 
sibly it was declining health, coupled with an innate 
modesty and diffidence, that made him averse to accepting 
the burden of the episcopacy. The nolo episcopari—I do 
not wish to be made a Bishop —has come down from an- 
tiquity. It has been used with perfect sincerity by some 
and with histrionic coyness by others. At any rate it has 
passed into proverb, having, no doubt, been so often nulli- 
fied by St. Paul’s assurance to Timothy that it is “a faith- 
ful saying: If a man desire the office of a bishop, he 
desireth a good work.” All these things were known to 
the shrinking Augustinian. And, after much consulta- 
tion and mature deliberation, he wrote to the appointing 
power, declining the great honor that had been tendered 
him. 

Meanwhile news of his appointment had reached the 
Diocese of Hartford. Father Hughes, who was for the 
second time administrator of the vacant see, telegraphed 
his felicitations, and assured the Bishop-elect that a cor- 
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dial welcome awaited him in the episcopal city. The rumor 
of his purpose to decline the honor likewise reached Con- 
necticut. Whereupon two of the oldest priests of the 
State, the Rev. James Lynch, pastor of the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, Waterbury, and the Rev. 
Thomas J. Synott, pastor of St. Augustine’s Church 
Bridgeport, addressed to Doctor Galberry a joint letter, 
assuring him that his appointment had given tniversal 
satisfaction, that the clergy of the diocese were united 
in the bonds of fraternal charity, that all had cherished 
the saintly Bishop McFarland, and that the hope of all 
was that he would not be discouraged nor deterred from 
assuming charge of the diocese where he would be ‘“‘wel- 
comed and where he will receive the faithful co-operation 
of a united and devoted priesthood.” 

The members of the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
under whose direction the Church of the United States 
then was, after duly weighing Father Galberry’s reasons 
for fleeing from the burden of the episcopate, decided 
that his reluctance did not disqualify him for the office. 
A papal mandate was accordingly forwarded to Arch- 
bishop Williams of Boston by Cardinal Franchi, Prefect 
of the Propaganda, ordering the Rt. Rev. Thomas Gal- 
berry, O.S.A. D.D. to prepare for his consecration as 
Bishop of Hartford, Connecticut. The ceremony took 
place in St. Peter’s Church, Hartford, March 19, 1876. 

The episcopate of the fourth Bishop of Hartford fell 
four months short of two years. A visit to Rome—ad 
limina Apostolorum—consumed a considerable part of 
the twenty months, and ill health rendered it almost 1m- 
possible for him to give himself with his pristine vigor 
to the work of developing and ruling the diocese. Some 
of his priests regarded him as a consecrated religious 
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superior, one who had become so inured to the ways of 
cloister life that he expected the diocesan clergy to com- 
port themselves as detached and nomadic friars. The 
criticism was by no means merited, for the zealous Bishop 
on his accession to more conspicuous honors did not 
-abandon the good sense which had characterized his re- 
ligious life and had been no slight element in recommend- 
ing him for the first post among his brethren of the 
United States. It was the a priori judgment of men who 
were prone to draw conclusions from premises devoid 
of objective warrant. 

His selection of St. Peter’s Church as his pro-Cathedral 
was probably due to the fact that Father Hughes, the 
pastor of the oldest Catholic church in Hartford, had 
declined to accept the office of Vicar-General under the 
condition on which it had been tendered. Bishop Gal- 
berry, owing perhaps to consciousness of his own weak- 
ness, or being desirous to extend his moral presence to 
the largest city of the diocese, was resolved that his 
Vicar-General—the alter ego episcopi—should live in 
New Haven. Father Hughes, for reasons easily under- 
stood, declined to break the bond that had for so many 
years bound him to his Hartford charge. The Rev. James 
Lynch, pastor of the Immaculate Conception, Waterbury, 
was chosen for the post. He accepted and, on the death 
of the Rev. Mathew Hart, was appointed~pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, New Haven. In requiring his Vicar- 
General to live outside of the episcopal city, the new 
Bishop was following neither canonical direction, nor 
local custom. Bishop Tyler, Bishop O’Reilly and Bishop 
McFarland had each kept his Vicar-General near him. 
Bishop McMahon, Bishop Tierney and Bishop Nilan 
continued the earlier custom. 
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The purpose of Bishop Galberry seems to have been 
to multiply his moral presence,rather than to have his 
Vicar-General reside in New Haven. In less than a year 
after his appointment Vicar-General Lynch met with an 
accident which proved incurable and fatal. His successor 
as Vicar-General was the Very Reverend Thomas Walsh, 
pastor of St. Rose’s Church, Meriden. He was not re- 
quired to take residence in New Haven. 

Apart from the purely spiritual and administrative 
duties of his office, Bishop Galberry had to begin the 
erection of the Cathedral. which his predecessor had 
planned, a colossal undertaking even for those prosperous 
days. Despite his failing health, Doctor Galberry took 
up the task with genuine enthusiasm. The people of the 
Diocese were cordially with him. The ceremony of the 
laying of the cornerstone took place on Sunday, April 
29, 1877. It was a real Catholic event and it called to- 
gether the greatest representation of the faithful that 
had, up to that time, assembled in the Diocese of Hart- 
ford. More than 15,000 persons witnessed the placing 
of the first stone. 

While pastor of Lansingburg, New York, Bishop Gal- 
berry had built a church which Mr. Clark, in his “Lives 
of Deceased Bishops,” pronounces “the most beautiful 
of its kind, Gothic, so greatly does it excel others I have 
seen in its perfect proportions, its delicate and simple 
decorations, and the almost uncontrollable spirit of de- 
votion it breathes.” He had erected cloisters and college 
dormitories, and he came to Hartford with the reputation 
of an experienced builder. His labors in New York and 
Philadelphia, however, enlightening and helpful, did not 
acquaint him with the treachery of the Hartford soil. 
Quicksand does not reveal itself to all builders in all 
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places. Bishop Galberry did not suspect its presence on 
“Lord’s Hill.” He prosecuted his work of erecting the 
basement of the Cathedral without reckoning with the 
hidden enemy, and the necessity of making good that de- 
ficiency fell to the lot of his successor. 

Worn with the constantly-growing cares of his diocese, 
Bishop Galberry on October 10, 1878, set out for Villa- 
nova College where he hoped to spend a few weeks in 
order to regain his strength. Before reaching New York 


he was suddenly stricken with a hemorrhage. He died 


that evening at the Grand Union Hotel. His passing 
robbed the diocese of a devoted and capable leader. 
Throughout his entire episcopate he appeared as one 
visibly impressed with the gravity and sacredness of the 
duties which came to him with the Bishopric. He was 
hard on himself and prodigal of his strength. He seemed 
wholly buried in the great cause to which his life was 
consecrated, and finished his course before his people or 
even his priests had learned to prize him at his real worth. 
He has been described as a man of “deep reflective turn 
of mind.” He was inflexible when occasion demanded 
firmness, but, withal, “fatherly and lenient to all who 
strove to do good.” The religious sisterhoods of his dio- 
cese beheld in him a becoming successor to the lamented 
Bishop McFarland, their well-loved patron and father. 
They were satisfied that long years “in religion” had 
fitted him for a fuller understanding and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the difficulties under which they were 
striving to realize the high purpose of their vocation. 
The fifth Bishop of Hartford was born in America 
but on British soil, on St. Stephen’s Day, December 26, 
1835. When only four months old he was brought from 
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the province of New Brunswick to the United States, 
the family settling in Charlestown, Massachusetts. The 
burning of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
where he had matriculated, sent him back to Canada to 
complete his classical course. He studied philosophy at 
Baltimore and theology at Aix and at Rome. His early 
priestly days were spent in the Archdiocese of Boston. 
Soon after the outbreak of the Civil War a cry came from 
the swamps of South Carolina that the officers and men of 
the Twenty-eighth Massachusetts were dying in great 
numbers and without the solace of religion. Father Mc- 
Mahon was at that time a curate at the Cathedral. The let- 
ter was read at the Bishop’s table by the administrator of 
the diocese who declared, that as the scene of conflict was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Boston, he 
had no power to direct or command anyone to go. It must 
be a volunteer, he suggested, and Father McMahon, the 
youngest priest at the board was the first to speak. On 
the following day he had received his commission from 
Governor Andrews, and on the next was on his way to 
New York. Within a week he had landed at Hilton Head, 
South Carolina. The battle of James’ Island was to be 
fought a few days after his arrival. The night before the 
conflict was spent entirely in hearing the confessions of 
the Catholic soldiers who had not enjoyed the consolations 
of the Sacraments for many months. His army experi- 
ences were varied and at times hazardous. Catholic chap- 
lains were few, and, for that reason the call for them was 
incessant. Doctor McMahon was with Foster at New- 
bern; with Burnside at Fredericksburg; with Pope at 
the Second Bull Run, and with McClellan at Antietam. 
He helped to restore the spirits of many who were re- 
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turning from defeat at the seven days fight near Rich- 
‘mond. He was called to many posts, some of them as far 
as fifteen miles distant. He took long rides on horseback, 
“often through a dangerous and hostile country, to min- 
ister to the Catholic soldiers.” 

Owing to the hardships entailed by frequent change of 
camps, the young chaplain fell sick of intermittent fever. 
He was sent to the army hospital at Washington, where 
for a long time he was in a critical condition. One day 
when feeling slightly better and when fully conscious, 
he playfully asked the attending physician if he could go 
to Boston. The doctor replied: “If you go to Boston the 
journey will most likely kill you, and if you remain here 
you will surely die.” He returned North with the soldiers 
and weak as he was endeavored to inspire them with new 
courage. “When he arrived at the Bishop’s house, which 
was only a short distance from the station, he had just 
strength enough to pull the bell, and when the servant 
opened the door he fell in the vestibule. He was carried 
to bed, from which he did not arise for eleven months. 
On his recovery, as his regiment was without a chaplain, 
he rejoined his old comrades, and marched with them in 
the great review before the President which closed the 
war. For all this service in the army Father McMahon 
never received a cent of pay.” 

On the erection of the See of Providence, Doctor Mc- 
Mahon who had been appointed to the pastorate of New 
Bedford, found himself cut off from the parent see. 
Bishop Hendricken made him his Vicar-General and he 
came to Hartford no stranger to the intricacies of dio- 
cesan administration. His years in the army had made 
him familiar with the ways of men as well as with the 
privations which are the portion of those who undertake 
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great enterprises, and his good sense enabled him to take 
a philosophic view of the exacting labors that awaited 
him in his new post. He was consecrated in the basement 
of the Cathedral—an ostensible reminder that he need 
not look far-afield for an outlet to the zeal which came 
to him with the grace of the episcopacy. One of his first 
cares was to take an eagle’s view of his home parish. He 
found that the families under his immediate charge were 
only a scattering few. “So this is the Cathedral parish,” 
he remarked to the rector, who agreed that it was even 
so. The Bishop smiled and retired singing to himself and 
leaving his companion to judge of his intimate feeling. 
This opening episode was characteristic of his whole 
career. He was not effusive in words. He had the forti- 
tude to keep his complaints to himself and the grace to 
keep himself from thinking out loud. 

The growth of the Catholic body at the beginning of 
Bishop McMahon’s episcopate was so great that parishes 
had to be made on all sides. During the sixteen years of 
his tenure he organized forty-eight parishes, dedicated 
seventy churches, established sixteen parish schools and 
sixteen convents. These figures though combining about 
the Bishop indicate and express the great activities which 
were being prosecuted by the clergy. The Bishop’s work 
was to erect and adorn his own Cathedral church. But 
the details even of that great domestic labor were wisely 
left to others. He understood perfectly the Bishop’s place 
in the economy of a fast-developing New England diocese. 
A few days before his death when a considerable assembly 
of the clergy had felicitated him on what proved to be the 
last anniversary of his consecration, he in turn felicitated 
them on the great work which they were accomplishing: 
The great works which were being achieved throughout 
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the diocese were the fruit of their sore and self-sacri- 
ficing labors.. The laurels which they win by their unre- 
mitting toil are woven into a wreath which they gener- 
ously place on the brow of their Bishop. The thought is 
beautiful and the sentiment true. Without the co-opera- 
tion of the clergy the Bishop is powerless, and the clergy © 
honor themselves in passing their honors on to their chief. 
Not in the days of its direst poverty were the demands 
of the Diocese upon its clergy more exacting or more ex- 
hausting than during the episcopate of Bishop Lawrence 
Stephen McMahon. At the date of his consecration, 
August 10, 1879, the growth of the diocese could be re- 
corded as beyond all precedent and beyond all forecast. 
Canada was sending down her thousands who were un- 
dertaking to man the fast-multiplying mills of the East. 
Italy vied with Ireland, and easily surpassed Ireland, in 
the throngs whom she sent-forth to seek their fortunes 
on the rich and friendly soil of the great republic of the 
West. Central Europe and Eastern Europe had at length 
learned of the land of opportunity and thousands came 
from Poland, from Lithuania and from every province 
where the Slavic dialects are spoken. The strangers in 
ever-growing numbers were drawn to Connecticut where 
a Babel’ was threatened and where tens of thousands — 
every man in the tongue wherein he was born—were 
crying to the Bishop for the bread of life. “Send us 
priests,” was the universal and unceasing clamor. Bi- 
lingual parishes were made throughout the East. There 
were Canadian priests, and Belgian priests and American 
priests educated in Canada and in France and fitted to 
meet all the legitimate demands of those who spoke the 
language of Bossuet. But it would require a perpetual 
Pentecost to satisfy the demands of the strangers from 
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every nation and people and tribe and tongue who were 
now coming to make Connecticut their home. 

The Bishop kept his head, however, and calmly en- 
deavored to listen to and examine every demand. He 
found some reasonable, others unreasonable, but all im- 
portunate and eager. The law of supply and demand was 
but indifferently understood by those who knocked at the 
door of the Bishop. Many of the priests of the diocese 
were so far overworked that the mortality among them 
became alarmingly great. The average life of the Con- 
necticut priest on the mission in the late Seventies and 
early and middle Eighties, was less than ten years. The 
quiet and slow-moving clergy of the South took note, 
marvelled, and shook their heads. I remember listening 
with almost bated breath to a discourse, equally solemn 
and unwarranted, of a wise professor to a class of 
priestly aspirants on the brevity of priestly careers in 
Connecticut. He had no means whereby to study in- 
telligently either the cause or the effect, and his judg- 
ment, like that of hundreds of other distant observers was 
grotesquely ill-formed and wide of the mark. 

The fact was that the priests of the Diocese were sadly 
over-worked. Long drives and longer fasts—confes- 
sions, sick calls, the farming of revenues and the making 
of themselves all things to all men in all parts of their 
rambling parishes, overtaxed their strength and, hurried 
them on to an early grave. 

It was exceedingly difficult to follow any rational plan 
in the distribution of the clerical force of the diocese. 
The surging city parishes made it impossible for their 
usually small staff to go apart and tend to the smaller 
country groups. Thus, the pastor of East Hartford had 
to look out for the spiritual wants of the planters and 
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artisans from East Windsor Hill to Glastonbury; and, 
as if that were not enough, he had to cross the bridge, 
pass through a corner of St. Patrick’s parish, and through 
the heart of St. Peter’s parish, and tend to the faithful 
scattered throughout Wethersfield and adjacent settle- 
ments —the pastor of St. Peter’s reserving to himself the 
privilege of assisting at an occasional hanging in the 
state’s prison. 

Passing down the river one found the clerical staff of 
St. John’s Church, Middletown, ministering to the Catho- 
lics from Rocky Hill to East Haddam. While Colchester 
was prosperous, the faithful of the territory now included 
in the parish of Chester, looked to its pastor for the bap- 
tism of their children, the anointing of their sick and the 
privilege of assisting once a month at the sacrifice of the 
Mass offered up within the limits of their own or a 
neighboring township. But when the Colchester sun ex- 
perienced an eclipse, the spiritual outlanders of the lower 
Connecticut valley had to look southwest for religious 
solace and religious support. For many years the pastor 
of Branford, in New Haven County, had to transgress 
neighborhood limits and visit one town after another, 
Guilford, Madison, Clinton, Westbrook, Saybrook and, 
doubtless, for good scriptural measure, pressed down and 
flowing over, Essex, Centerbrook, Deep River, Chester 
and East Haddam. 

What was true of the shore and river towns was equally 
true of the interior settlements. The pastor of New Mil- 
ford exercised, till quite recently, something like chore- 
piscopal authority over miles of country round about. 
His wide jurisdiction, if flattering to his love of power 
and to his pride of place, did nothing either to develop 
muscles of iron or a heart of adamant. Scores fell under 
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the insupportable burden. Father O’Donnell records that 
in the three years from December 6, 1873 to December 
6, 1876, “the diocese lost by death sixteen of her ablest 
and most indefatigable workers.” This condition was 
carried over into the episcopate of Bishop McMahon, 
who labored with equal tenacity of purpose to alleviate 
the hard conditions of the clergy and so to dispose mat- 
ters as to conserve the precious lives of those who had 
given themselves to the cause. 

A picture of Catholic life in rural Connecticut even in 
days as little remote as the declining years of the nine- 
teenth century would be at once edifying and instructive. 
Men and women whose children are still living walked 
Sunday after Sunday from Naugatuck to Waterbury in 
order to assist at Mass. I have myself held converse with 
men and women who walked each Sunday from East 
Windsor Hill in order to assist at divine worship at 
-“FRather Hughes’ church” in Hartford. Nor did they 
betray anything like the remotest consciousness of having 
done anything savoring of the heroic in order to pay their 
vows to the Lord. They accepted the conditions of those 
primitive times as a matter of course, and were grateful 
to enjoy better days. 

A Christian body that could point to such evidences of 
living faith might fairly be expected to rear fitting temples 
to the Lord. They were ready to sacrifice substance as 
well as their strength. It was out of the offerings of the 
poor and not out of the largesses of the wealthy that St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral, the finest church edifice in New Eng- 
land, was built. The site was chosen with an eye to the 
future, and not to meet any immediate local demand. The 
Catholic homes were few, but, according to Judge Thomas 
McManus, an eye-observer, there were “very many serv- 
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ant girls, the best of Catholics and the most liberal sup- 
porters of the Church.” The tribute was deserved and, 
in both respects, just. The devoted women were good 
Catholics as well as liberal supporters of religion. 

They were so liberal indeed that the malicious did not 
hesitate to denounce the Bishop and the Cathedral clergy 
for extorting from them a very considerable portion of 
their earnings, in order to erect a monument to their 
sacerdotal vanity and pride rather than to the honor and 
glory of God. The ridiculous charge went abroad gaining 
color and corpus as it travelled. I once heard a grave and 
reverend father, three hundred miles from Hartford, de- 
clare that the Cathedral in that city was erected “entirely” 
from the offerings of devout domestics, and that it stands 
a monument alike to their generosity and to the ill-advised 
exactions of the Bishops and priests who were responsible 
for placing the unreasonable-burden upon shoulders too 
willing to bear it. The moral was that the people and their 


capabilities should be well considered, and that the clergy ~ 


should be satisfied with less stately churches. 

The truth is that St. Joseph’s Cathedral was built, as 
the mother church of any diocese should be built, by the 
faithful of the entire episcopal see —— by Bridgeport Cath- 
olics as well'as by Hartford Catholics, by man-servants 
as well as by servant maids, by many who never expected 
to enjoy the privilege of worshipping within its walls, and 
by others who hoped to be inspired to fervor as they 
gathered weekly or daily to do homage to the Lord while 
bathing in the religious light of its storied windows. 
~ Itis not marvellous that St. Joseph’s Cathedral, the seat 
of episcopal jurisdiction and apostolic power, should rise 
majestically, embodying ample lines and lofty arches, for 
the Catholics of Connecticut, who were its builders, had 
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numbers, as well as living faith, and they were moreover 
blessed with the spirit of unity, without which numbers 
are neither stronger nor more effective than a rope of 
sand. The wonder is that congregation after congrega- 
tion in every considerable town throughout the Common- 
wealth, towns in which seventy-five years ago, the hunted 
and despised Catholics were satisfied to worship in barns 
or under the protecting arms of some friendly tree, should 
in their poverty have reared temples worthy of the ages 
of faith. Long before the Diocese of Hartford could 
boast of a consecrated mother church, New Haven had 
its granite church and-its brownstone church, Norwich 
laid claim to the “finest parish church in New England,” 
Norwalk, Bridgeport, New London and Danbury had 
each its granite temple, while Waterbury and Ansonia as 
well as Thompsonville, Winsted and Stamford were pre- 
paring to challenge the honors which Norwich had held 
without rival for so many years. Measured by their eccle- 
siastical masonry, the Catholics of Connecticut have 
wrought wonders. Nor was their religious development 
in danger of running entirely or largely to stone. There 
was in their growth as a Christian body that symmetry 
and justice of proportion which only the citizens of the 
celestial empire are privileged to behold and measure. 
Not only were decent churches built but, what is better 
and what is alone worth while, they were crowded Sunday 
after Sunday, and most of them several times a Sunday, 
with surging congregations eager to share in the fruits 
of the divine sacrifice and to render to the Lord that form 
of solemn worship which, on His own promise, commands 
His intimate, if invisible, presence. From the children of 
those church-builders was to come out in ever-increasing 
number, a long and unbroken line of levites who were to 
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minister in the sanctuary, and provide for the dignity and 
perpetuity of the divine priesthood. Connecticut has not 
only been able to supply its own altars with ministers, but 
it has also, and that without a Gilgal wherein its young 


prophets might be schooled, been able to share with other - 


and less favored states many of its aspirants to the sacred 
office of the priest. In that respect, New York, New 
Jersey and many of the newer and less resourceful dio- 
ceses of the West are our debtors. 

Not to be outdone by their brethren of the fold, hun- 
dreds of young women have gone up to the altar and sur- 
rendered to the Lord all that is brightest and most alluring 
in life, sealing the voluntary oblation of themselves with 
the threefold vow of poverty, chastity and obedience. 
Neither has Connecticut been able to satisfy the restive 
religious longings of all her eager young virgins. They 
are to be found in the convents of the South and in the 
cloisters of the West. And some of them are now going 
forth in thought and in ambition to the Orient, in order, 
by a more generous and complete sacrifice, to make their 
calling and election sure. 

Competent students of Catholic conditions in the 
United States are outspoken and unanimous in placing 
the Diocese of Hartford among the first and most sanely 
prosperous in the whole country. For this felicity, under 
God, they must render thanks to the wisdom and fidelity 
of their Bishops. In one respect, and in one respect only, 
have these shepherds been wanting. Up to the coming of 
Bishop Tierney, not one of them was blessed with good 
health, save alone Bishop O’Reilly, and him the envious 
flood claimed. Bishop McMahon returned from the war 
with a broken constitution and a body weighed down with 
many maladies. For years before his death, he was sub- 
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ject to long and frequent periods of ill-health, during 
much of which he suffered excruciating pain. He was a 
patient sufferer, interesting and sui generis even in his 
severest attacks. He spent whole nights in torture, but 
never, if he could help it, without the companionship of 
one of the clergy of the house. He would never call after 
one had retired, but if one’s business encroached upon the 
hours of sleep, he was liable to be invited to the Bishop’s 
room. 

On the eve of Thanksgiving, 1892, I was summoned 
to attend a patient whose parents were sure that she was 
in danger of immediate dissolution. The midnight hour 
struck. On my way downstairs I heard the familiar salu- 
tation: “Oh hello, who’s there?” It was the Bishop who 
was walking the corridor. “Are you going ona sick call ?” 
“Yes, Bishop,” I replied. “Well, drop into my room when 
you come back.” I returned about an hour later and found 
the Bishop stretched diagonally across his bed in what 
seemed to be excruciating agony. Relief came after a 
while. But he seemed to be satisfied that it was only tem- 
porary, and asked whether or not I was anxious to retire. 
On being assured that it was a pleasure, rather than a 
duty, for me to remain, he started in to make the small 
hours pass as pleasantly as possible, for he was a man of 
the most delicate instincts. 

One of his sallies has lingered and has served ever since 
as a bit of practical everyday philosophy. It was the time 
when non-English-speaking churches had begun to spring 
up on all sides. Even the Cathedral parish was not im- 
mune from what many considered serious danger. The 
new French Church was being erected in the extreme 
south end of the parish, and it was felt among the Cathe- 
dral staff that many English-speaking people would take 
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advantage of its proximity to their homes and make it 
practically their parish church. “Do you think, Father,” 
inquired the Bishop solemnly, “that the erection of the 
French Church on Park Street will hurt the Cathedral 
parish?” “I fear it will,’ ventured the fourth assistant. 
“T don’t care whether it will or not,” was the quick retort. 
“Well, Bishop, if you don’t care, I don’t believe the last 
curate does either.” Since that day the fourth assistant 
has never borrowed trouble on that point. 

Bishop McMahon was not the man to confound what 
was essential with that which was non-essential. To his 
mind it was necessary that the people under his paternal 
jurisdiction go to Mass on Sunday, and assist at the more 
solemn devotions, and not that they pray in this church 
or in that church. With such sentiments he was able to 
save himself from unnecessary worry and enervating dis- 
content. ; 

The officers of the Propaganda at Rome, on reviewing 
one of the earliest reports of the condition of the diocese. 
submitted by Bishop McMahon, noted that only one reli- 
gious order of men was represented in Connecticut. The 
Holy See indicated to the Ordinary that a healthy and 
complete development of a diocese so considerable as 
Hartford was daily becoming, ought to find room for 
representatives of other regular orders. It was, no doubt, 
because of this suggestion that the Dominican Fathers 
were invited to come and take over St. Mary’s parish in 
New Haven. Their advent to Connecticut was hailed with 
delight. Some beheld in their coming a visible benediction 
brought down from the ages of faith. More fortunate 
than the Augustinians, the sons of St. Dominic are able 
to trace the history of their order without breach to the 
days when the Saint himself walked the earth and edified 
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the multitude by the purity of his life and the splendor 
of his supernatural gifts. 

Although there were Dominican fathers in California 
when that province was under the dominion of Spain, it 
was not till 1807 that they came to labor under the flag 
of the United States. Their motherhouse was then situ- 
ated in Springfield, Kentucky, their patron being the Rev. 
Edward D. Fenwick, a cousin of the Rt. Rev. Benedict 
Fenwick, and subsequently the first Bishop of Cincinnati. 
There seems to be something more than a poetic alliance 
between the two prelates in their relation to the Catholics 
of New Haven. It was Bishop Benedict Fenwick who 
consoled and strengthened the faithful of the city when 
the gallery of Christ Church fell, crushing worshippers 
who had assembled to assist at the dedication of the 
humble edifice. It was the cousin of that good Bishop who 
was instrumental in bringing to the United States the 
Dominican Fathers who were to be the support of St. 
Mary’s parish, after two of its pastors had tottered and 
fallen beneath the great debt with which their magnificent 
church was burdened. 

It was on the Feast of St. Joseph, March 19, 1886 that 
the Dominican Fathers began their labors in New Haven. 
At the high Mass the preacher, Rev. Father Lilly, O.P., 
referred to the coming of his order in these words: 
“Catching his inspiration from the encyclical of the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself, your chief pastor has con- 
cluded that it would be to the interests of religion in his 
diocese to secure the co-operation of another religious 
order, whose members would hold themselves ever in 
readiness to assist him and his devoted clergy in the great 
work of caring for the souls committed to his charge, 
and in making his choice amongst the different religious 
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organizations, I hope I may be pardoned the seeming ego- 
tism in asserting that he chose wisely in selecting that 
grand old order, whose record during six centuries of 
the Church’s history has gained for itself the proud dis- 
tinction, the glorious title of ‘the Order of Truth,’ upon 
whose teachings the greatest of our modern Popes relies 
to bring back the world from the mazes of extravagance 
and error to the pure, simple, yet sublime, precepts of the 
Gospel. Whether for weal or woe, however, the choice 
has been made, and though there may be some who might 
doubt as to whether your Bishop has chosen wisely, there 
is not, in the Diocese of Hartford, an individual, knowing 
the man, who would dare to assert that he has not chosen 
conscientiously. And though we are comparative 
strangers to you here in New Haven, we are well known 
in other parts of the diocese. During the last two decades 
our fathers have been called by various pastors to assist 
them in their labors by giving missions among their peo- 
ple, and I am vain enough to believe that our position 
among you today is in some measure at least an ac- 
knowledgment and a recognition of the work that we have 
done.” 

The Dominican Fathers grappled successfully with the 
large debt and within fifteen years succeeded in blotting 
it out. They have been exceedingly kind to the Diocese 
of Hartford, sending here some of their ablest and most 
representative men. Doctor Higgins, a Master of The- 
ology, and one of their finest scholars was at St. Mary’s 
for several years in the Nineties. Father Hartigan, the 
first rector, was a man universally beloved, and his suc- 
cessors in office have apparently tried to emulate the 
splendid example which he set. Under the Dominican 
Fathers St. Mary’s parish has continued to prosper. It 
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is recognized as one of the great strongholds of Cath- 
olicity in the Diocese of Hartford. 

The first religious order to send its priests to Connecti- 
cut was that of St. Francis of Assisi. The Franciscans 
have been doing missionary labor in many parts of the 
world from the early years of the thirteenth century. The 
order has given to the Church five Popes and fifty Cardi- 
nals, and Patriachs and Bishops almost without number. 
They came to the United States in 1844. Those repre- 
sented in Connecticut are the reformed friars from Rome 
who make their home at Allegheny, New York. 

Although many distinguished members of the Fran- 
ciscan Friars have done missionary duty in Litchfield 
County — among them no less a personage than the late 
Apostolic Delegate, His Eminence Diomede Cardinal Fal- 
conio, O.S.F.—the one outstanding figure is the Very 
Rev. Leo da Saracena, O.S.F. Though an Italian in 
form and feature, in accent and in gesture, Father Leo, 
as he was universally called, was an American of the 
Americans, a reasoned and convinced patriot, and an ar- 
dent and outspoken admirer of the Diocese of Hartford 
and its Bishops. 

Father Leo succeeded the Rev. Doctor Mullen as pas- 
' tor of Winsted, as he had previously succeeded Father 
Mullen as chaplain of the Ninth Regiment of Connecticut 
Volunteers. Father Mullen, described in the “Annals of 
Winchester” as “‘a man of literary culture and earnest 
patriotism, who served at Baton Rouge, and Chackaloo 
Station, Louisiana, and at Deep Bottom, Virginia,” was 
forced by ill health to resign from the army. Father Leo, 
a man of iron constitution, as well as a man of iron will, 
was privileged to serve to the end of hostilities. He re- 
ceived his appointment from Bishop McFarland on Janu- 
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ary 1, 1865. The instrument made him pastor of Winsted 
and surrounding towns— Colebrook, New Boston, Tor- 
rington, Litchfield and Norfolk. He accepted Winsted 
with all its ramifications and his name is still associated 
with every church throughout the section. 

Although occasionally called by the brethren of his 
order to labor in other fields, to be Custos Provincial of 
the order, or to be president of Allegany College, he 
begged his way or forced his way back to Winsted, or 
rather back to the Diocese of Hartford — for his treasure 
and his heart were here — not in Winsted indeed so much 
as in the diocese, for he told me, only a few years before 
the end of his life, that he would gladly give up Winsted 
in order to come to Hartford and minister to the spiritual 
needs of his fellow countrymen who were even then ar- 
riving with every Italian ship that made the American 
port. It would be hazardous to decide definitely whether 
the old warrior, for such he was in the finest sense of the 
word, was more deeply in love with the diocese or with 
the Bishop. Both were held in his heart. When Bishop 
McMahon made his last visit to Rome, Father Leo was 
touring through Europe and the Holy Land. He so timed 
his return from the Orient as to meet Doctor McMahon 
and Father Thomas W. Broderick, the Bishop’s com- 
panion, in Rome. The three were admitted to audience 
with Leo XIII. 

When the time for departure had come, the venerable 
Franciscan, looking upon the Supreme Pontiff for the 
moment at least, as a fellow countryman, took the floor 
- and began to perform. He had to tell the Pope something 
about the Diocese of Hartford, and something about the 
virtues, the intellectual gifts and the achievements of its 
Bishop. What he knew about them all he would have the 
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world know too. If he could not tell the world, now that 
he was in Rome, he could tell the Sovereign Pontiff. And 
so he launched forth in a fervid panegyric of the diocese 
and the Bishop, and so extravagant and enraptured were 
his words, that the Bishop had to submit to an exceed- 
ingly embarrassing quarter of an hour. Pope Leo XIII 
had to listen, for Leo da Saracena was not the man to be 
diverted from his purpose even by the Head of the Catho- 
lic Church. He had to listen, and he did listen with undis- 
guised delight. Bishop McMahon retired from the ordeal 
with what grace he could. A few days later when he and _ 
Father Broderick had been admitted to a farewell audi- 
ence, Father Leo was not present. He had gone to visit 
his kindred in southern Italy. The Pope had not, however, 
forgotten him or his oration, and he asked with some con- 
cern, “Where is the Calabrian.” As it was a case of Greek 
meeting Greek, Italian meeting Italian, the Bishop of 
Hartford doubtless felt that no explanation and no 
apology was necessary for the exhuberant eloquence of 
the good and devoted friar. The Pontiff understood and 
dismissed the Bishop of Hartford with evidence of special 
approval. 

Bishop Lawrence Stephen McMahon was no innovator. 
He found the diocese well organized and judged that it 
was no part of his duty to disorganize it so as to rebuild 
it according to another plan, no matter whether better or 
worse, so long as it was a plan of his own devising. He 
retained as Vicar-General the Rev. Thomas Walsh of 
Meriden, who had served in that capacity under Bishop 
Galberry and whom the Archbishop of Boston had ap- 
pointed administrator during the interregnum. There 
were no decapitations among the other officials. No at- 
tempt was made to inaugurate a new era in the affairs of 
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the Connecticut Church. He attended the Third Plenary 
Council which was held in Baltimore, and, on returning 
betrayed no sympathy with the loquacious and inconti- 
nent zeal of the new school of prophets who came forth 
from that historic assemblage with the startling an- 
nouncement that they were going “to make America 
Catholic.” 

Doctor McMahon was profoundly persuaded that no 
one but the Lord could bring back a nation from heresy, 
and he did not recognize that it was any part of his office 
to lay claim to a mission which had not been committed 
to him. The younger priests of the diocese who naturally 
looked to him for inspiration and direction were, without 
experiencing intellectual restraint, kept well within the 
lines of sanity. When Archbishop Keane, the most elo- 
quent and persuasive, though by no means the most 
erratic representative of the new apostolic movement, 
came to Hartford and pleaded the cause of the infant 
university over whose destinies he was presiding with 
international eclat, the sane and discriminating Hartford 
Ordinary listened with keen attention and, dropping a 
word for the wise, expressed the hope that His Grace 
would retain for himself “the chair of enthusiasm.” 

As might have been predicted, a Bishop of his tempera- 
ment and prudence declined to become a party to the in- 
tellectual strife which culminated a few years later in 
the bootless and, at times, acrimonious debate on the 
“School Question.” He had no view respecting the par- 
ents’ rights and the Church’s duty, no view respecting the 
privileges and the obligations of the State, but that held 
by the reputable and recognized Catholic authorities. 

The clergy, whether knowingly or unknowingly, took 
their inspiration from him. Their respectful docility soon 
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met with its reward. When, a few years after his death, 
“Americanism” became a shibboleth, or a provocation, 
among the Catholic intellectuals on both sides of the At- 
lantic, there was not a priest in the Diocese of Hartford 
that felt a moment’s personal concern respecting the Papal 
“condemnation” of the much-abused and seldom-under- 
stood term. It mattered not to the members of the Hart- 
ford clergy whether Father Hecker was a saint or not. 
He was dead. The book which had prompted the discus- 
sion was still-born, and the whole question of his sanctity 
or want of sanctity had been carried before a higher 
court. The Catholic disciples of the higher thought in 
Europe might question the orthodoxy of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, but, the wise and undemon- 
strative Ordinary of the Diocese of Hartford being judge, 
the best test of orthodoxy is to be found in the tenets and 
the lives of the people—the people to whom the divine 
Founder of the Christian Commonwealth had promised 
the unfailing guidance of the Paraclete. 

The episodes and events and cross currents that crysta- 
lized into Cahenslyism and kindred movements were 
neither caused nor fostered by any project or policy 
fathered by Bishop McMahon. He clung with rare wis- 
dom and rarer fortitude to the conviction that the race 
question and the language question, so far as they are 
ecclesiastical questions at all, can be settled on the ground 
by the Bishop, the Diocesan Curia and the pastors and 
people involved. Nor was it a mere imaginary or academic 
problem with him. French Canadians, Italians, Poles, 
’ Lithuanians, were pouring in. A new race had established 
itself in Eastern Connecticut. If its representatives loved 
their mother tongue and were proud of the record of the 
“Eldest Daughter of the Church,” he was not the man to 
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decree that feelings and convictions so natural and so in- 
timate were to be exorcised as things treasonable or un- 
clean. 

If the preponderance of Catholics in any community 
happened to be French and they demanded recognition 
and attention, he either heard their case or anticipated 
their inquietude. Happily for the harmony of the diocese, 
the clerical body numbered many who were able to satisfy | 
every legitimate demand of the French-speaking and Ger- 
man-speaking worshippers. Many priests because of their 
birth, or their training in foreign schools, were able to 
preach to their congregations in two languages. Several 
Belgian priests had affiliated with the diocese during the 
episcopate of Bishop McFarland. One of them, the Rev. 
Eugene J. Vygen had been sent to Putnam by that zealous 
prelate, who, in so doing, was acting more wisely than he 
knew. In the letter of appointment the Bishop wrote: 
“Putnam is a poor mission field, and will not be able to 
support you; but go there, board at the hotel and do the 
best you can.” 

Father Vygen went to Putnam and remained in Put- 
nam till it became one of the most populous and prosper- 
ous centers in the East. A man of apostolic timber, the 
young Belgian, in his eagerness to cope with the multi- 
plying demands of his flock, sought and received financial 
aid from his native land. So successful was he in con- 
ducting the affairs of his bi-lingual parish that neither 
the French-speaking majority nor the English-speaking 
minority ever dreamed that there could be a “language 
question” to separate men of one accent from men that 
chose to indulge another accent. 

What Father Eugene J. Vygen accomplished for the 
rapidly-increasing French-English colony in the eastern 
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part of Windham County, Father Florimond De Bruycker 
accomplished for the western. His career in and around 
Willimantic was counted by benevolent observers one of 
the glories of the Catholic Church in rural New England. 
His parochial jurisdiction embraced, besides his home 
parish, Stafford Springs, Baltic and South Coventry. He 
looked carefully to the needs of his own parochial sub- 
jects, and likewise took an active interest in the affairs 
of the diocese, holding high office, and discharging each 
added duty with a fidelity born of high conviction and 
generous enthusiasm. If he was an autocrat, he was an 
autocrat after the heart of St. Paul, who disputed even 
an angel’s right to announce a gospel different from the 
one that his disciples had received from his own lips. 

Other Belgian priests labored in the French-English, 
or, to be perfectly impartial, English-French parishes of 
eastern Connecticut — Father Princen in Danielson and 
other centers, Fathers Van Laar, Van den Noort, Van 
Oppen, —all three, if not of Belgian blood, at least claim- 
ing Louvain as their alma mater, an institution whose de- 
voted sons have added a bright chapter to the history of 
the struggling Church in eastern Connecticut. — 

The French-speaking parishes have also been blessed 
by many priests of their own blood. The charge that the 
emigrants from Canada do not amalgamate is not always 
borne out by the facts. In Rhode Island, where they are 
much more numerous than in Connecticut, they have 
amalgamated, built stately churches, fine schools and com- 
fortable homes. Many of them have prospered in business 
and in the professions, and they have already contributed 
one chief-executive to the Commonwealth. Nor is Con- 
necticut without monuments to their industry and con- 
tentment. They have built splendid churches in Taftville, 
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Willimantic, Putnam, Baltic, Waterbury and Hartford, 
all of which indicates and declares that they have some- 
thing quite different from a mere nomadic interest in the 
towns wherein they dwell, and that, under fair and reason- 
able conditions, they are quite prepared to settle down 
and become permanent elements in the making of the 
body politic. 

Ill-informed critics of the French-Canadians, should 
they desire to arrive at a just appreciation of that people 
and the conditions under which they labor and which they, 
with insufficient knowledge undertake to portray, might 
do well to visit some of the mill towns and learn what the 
managements of the great industries have done, or rather, 
what they have not done to induce the strangers to make 
a permanent home in the towns where they gain their 
livelihood. 

The strangers from the North can hardly be blamed 
for coming here to better their condition. But when it is 
assumed that they are here to be exploited and to be 
treated as chattels, they can hardly be blamed if they de- 
cline to fall in love with that condition of servitude. Ab- 
sentee mill owners have done more to develop nomadic 
tendencies among the French-Canadians of Eastern Con- 
necticut than any itching for change that they brought 
with them from across the border. When the town is 
well laid out, well built up, well kept and well governed, 
there the citizens from the North elect to remain and 
establish their permanent abode. If they do not purchase 
their homes in Taftville, they do purchase their homes 
in Hartford. The reason of the discrepancy is to be 
sought in the town rather than in the racial peculiarities 
of the people. Some indeed return to their ancestral acres, 
but most of their children, if born and reared within the 
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confines of the United States, are never satisfied till they 
return and establish themselves in the country which they 
first learned to love. They will not indeed return to the 
towns whence they emigrated, but to other and more in- 
viting cities, where they can make their way without chart 
or compass to the houses which they have selected by free 
and deliberate choice as their homes. 

In watching over the varying needs of his flock, Bishop 
McMahon became aware that it was the shepherd’s duty 
to provide for strangers of many tongues. But few immi- 
grants from Central Europe had arrived in his day. But 
indications were not wanting that it was even then none 
too early to devise ways and means to meet the legitimate 
demands of the threatening multitudes. Already there 
were German churches in New Haven, Hartford, Bridge- 
port and Waterbury, and, that demand met, the thousands 
which were coming from Italy were the next to tax the 
resources of the sacerdotal body of the State. Nor was 
the task of supplying efficient and capable priests for all 
the demands the easiest that could be imagined. Italy, 
though supplied and over-supplied with clergy, betrayed 
no special interest in those of her sons who sought to 
advance themselves by turning their faces to the west. 
It soon became evident to all concerned, that the Bishops 
of America must provide for the spiritual care of the 
Christians who came here, and were coming here in’ 
ever increasing numbers, from the very center of Catho- 
lic unity. That task began to urge seriously even in the 
episcopate of Bishop McMahon. 

If new and unforeseen duties were besetting Bishop 
McMahon, one, at least, of his great undertakings had 
been accomplished. In the spring of 1892 the Cathedral 
was completed — fifteen years after ground had first been 
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broken. The great church was consecrated on the &th 
of May, with the most solemn ceremonial ever witnessed 
in Connecticut. The advance which Catholicism had made 
in sixty-two years, the period intervening between the 
dedication of the first church of the diocese, the Holy 
Trinity Church on Talcott Street, and the consecration 
of St. Joseph’s Cathedral on Farmington Avenue, is ad- 
mirably reflected in the difference between the two edi- 
fices. The Episcopalians were proud of the church which 
they had built to supplant the one which came into the 
possession of the Catholics. Now the Catholics had not 
only outgrown their first church, but had erected another 
which far surpassed in splendor that which the Episco- 
palians had reared to replace the old Holy Trinity Church, 
and which was the admiration of the Anglicans on both 
sides of the ocean. 

A year after the completion of the Cathedral, Bishop 
McMahon laid down the crozier, and the Very Rev. 
James Hughes, who, on the death of Vicar-General Walsh 
in 1883, had been appointed Vicar-General, was again 
made administrator of the diocese. The consultors and 
permanent rectors of the diocese, who were then entitled 
to vote, selected as their three candidates for the vacant 
see, Fathers Tierney, of New Britain; Harty, of the 
Cathedral and Broderick of St. Peter’s, Hartford. The 
Archbishop of Boston and his suffragan accepted the 
verdict, and the three names were sent to Rome in the 
order given. Father Tierney received official notification 
of his appointment as Bishop of Hartford, January 18, 
1894. 

The Bishop-elect was widely known to the clergy 
throughout the East. “When I heard that Father Tier- 
ney, the hard-working parish priest, had been made 
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Bishop of Hartford,” said the venerable Father Elliott, 
C.S.P., “I felt like throwing my hat in the air.” At last 
we were to have a Bishop who had served his time in 
the ranks. Father Tierney had spent many years in im- 
mediate contact with the people. He knew their wants 
and had learned how best to serve them. A man of his 
sacerdotal antecedents elevated to the episcopate, was like 
Pope Pius X, the parish priest and the Bishop succeeding 
to the Papacy; and just as Pius X employed the great 
powers and prerogatives of his exalted office in order to 
serve the common people, no less than those of higher 
rank, even so Bishop Tierney throughout all the years of 
his episcopacy, labored for the whole flock over which he 
had been placed, for the lowly, if possible, more zealously 
than for those who were enjoying the good things of the 
earth. 

The new Bishop chose for his Vicar-General the Rev. 
John A. Mulcahy, pastor of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Waterbury, and the Very Rev. James 
Hughes. His purpose in departing from the custom and 
creating a second Vicar-General was owing to the ad- 
vanced age of the venerable Administrator, a reason quite 
different from that which had impelled one of his pre- 
decessors a quarter of a century earlier to name a second 
Vicar-General. 

After his ordination in 1866 Father Tierney was made 
chancellor of the Diocese of Hartford, taking residence 
in the Bishop’s house at Providence. When the Bishop 
was about to depart on an official visit to Rome, Father 
Hughes was quite naturally entrusted with the duty of 
administering the affairs of the diocese, as he was then 
Vicar-General. Father Tierney was left in charge of the 
chancery office. In giving his final instructions to his 
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chancellor Bishop McFarland directed that the diocesan 
safe should be opened on the demand of the Vicar- 
General, but that one compartment should be left locked 
even against that official. Father Tierney demurred, and 
urged that if he declined to open the compartment for the 
Vicar General, that strong-willed functionary would call 
upon his superior and discretionary power, with the re- 
sult that the chancellor of the Diocese of Hartford would 
find himself without the faculties necessary for the licit 
discharge of even ordinary sacerdotal duties. Bishop 
McFarland replied by handing Father Tierney a letter 
which was not to be opened unless Father Hughes came 
and undertook to follow out the program traced for him 
by the shrewd and far-seeing chancellor. 

In due season the Vicar-General left Hartford for 
Providence. He had then no superior in the diocese. 
His business, or his curiosity, brought him to the door of 
the safe which was very properly open. On finding one 
compartment bolted against him, he called the chancellor 
and directed him to unlock that also. Father Tierney re- 
plied that the Bishop had enjoined him from complying 
with the request. As Father Hughes was hardly the man 
to be restrained by an inferior officer, he ordered the 
chancellor to open the compartment and that under pain 
of suspension. Father Tierney produced the letter —a 
letter naming him Vicar-General of Hartford and con- 
ferring upon him equal power with Father Hughes. The 
strong-willed Hartford dignitary was familiar enough 
with his own canonical status to know and to realize that 
he had brought himself face to face with his equal. He 
decided forthwith to desist from his determination to in- 
vestigate the “department of the interior” —an interior 
which contained documents of personal interest to him- 
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self, whose existence he had doubtless sensed and whose 
exact purpose he was quite naturally eager to learn. No 
hard feelings. 

Possibly the ancient chancellor and the ancient Vicar- 
General tacitly recalled that interesting incident when the 
new Bishop of Hartford delivered to Father Hughes the 
portfolio of office. The episode affords an insight into the 
character of Monsignor Tierney. Those who had seconded 
another choice as a successor to Bishop McMahon were 
favored rather than made the victims of discrimination. 
If Bishop Tierney leaned either way it was in the direc- 
tion of those who had no special claim upon his indulgence. 
All the forces of the diocese were brought into requisition 
by a leader who could justly be said to be consumed with 
zeal for the service. 

Though not born on American soil, Bishop Tierney 
was Connecticut-bred, spending his childhood days in 
Norwalk and in the diocese over which he was to rule 
with such splendid fruit. His education was entirely 
American, Bardstown, Kentucky Montreal and Troy con- 
tributing to his training for the priestly office. Apart 
from the short period spent in the chancery office—and 
that short period was divided between the duties of his 
desk and the cares of a rapidly-growing parish, for he 
was rector of the Cathedral as well as chancellor of the 
diocese, the young priest was wholly occupied in ordinary 
parochial duty. Early in his career he was sent back to 
labor in his home state. The first post which he held in 
Connecticut was by no means an enviable one. He was 
named pastor of St. Mary’s Church, New London. His 
predecessor had undertaken the erection of a rather am- 
bitious church, and when the walls were ready for the 
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rafters of the roof, the clear story fell into the cellar, 
“entailing a great financial loss.” 

After a year at New London he was appointed pastor 
of Stamford. Three years later he was made rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Hartford. In his new post, besides 
his parochial duties, he was charged with the responsible 
office of inspecting the erection of the new Cathedral — 
a post for which he was admirably fitted by his aptitude 
for the technical details of the building art as well as by 
his experience at Providence, New London and Stamford, 
where he was called upon successively to erect a school, 
to rebuild a church, and to push to completion one of the 
finest parish churches in New England. 

Church-building had been the great care of the Bishops 
and priests of the Diocese of Hartford till the opening 
of the episcopate of Bishop Tierney. Churches and 
schools were the first demand, and their erection was a 
necessity which admitted of no delay. The resources of 
the Bishop and the resources of the priests were absorbed 
by parochial needs. The charitable institutions of the 
State were yet to be provided. There was no hospital, no 
training school for aspirants to the priesthood, no home 
for the wayward, no Little Sisters of the Poor to afford 
shelter for those whom want claimed and to whom death 
refused to bring relief. There were indeed two orphan 
asylums, one at New Haven, and one in Hartford—the 
first prospering because of the great demand, and the 
other ending its not too glorious course. 

The project which seemed from the opening of his 
episcopate to be first and always in the thought of Bishop 
Tierney was the founding of a college, or seminary for 
the training of young men for the clerical stater As al- 
ready noted, vocations to the priesthood had always been 
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sufficiently numerous in the Diocese of Hartford. Bishop 
Tierney was not, however, satisfied that that happy con- 
dition would continue. It was his conviction that the best 
interests of religion would be served if the diocese had 
its own preparatory seminary. He could not at first boast 
of the cordial support of the clergy. They did not oppose 
the project, neither did they betray anything like enthusi- 
asm over the prospect of probable success. But Bishop 
Tierney was not the man to be deterred from the prosecu- 
tion of a purpose about which he had meditated and 
prayed, provided he was convinced that it was the Lord’s 
work and that it was his part to carry it through. 

If the Bishop could not command the applause of the 
clergy in his efforts to found an ecclesiastical seminary, 
he could claim the approval and the support of the Catho- 
lic Church. The Council of Trent, which has the force of 
law among all Catholics, has, in the most solemn and 
explicit terms, laid upon Bishops the obligation of train- 
ing up becoming servants of the sanctuary. According 
to decree each diocese is held “to support, to rear in piety, 
and to train in ecclesiastical discipline a certain number of 
youths, in a college to be chosen by the Bishop for that 
purpose.” 

Anyone conversant with the ecclesiastical history of the 
sixteenth century can immediately divine the purport and 
the purpose of the law of Trent. Many of the old schools 
had fallen under Protestant influences and were entirely 
lost to the Catholic Church. Even in the colleges that had 
remained faithful the spirit of doubt and of disaffection 
was rife. Nearly all of them had departed from their 
original purpose. The atmosphere was far from salu- 
brious and most of them were found ill-adapted for the 
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development of that pure and peaceful ecclesiastical tem- 
per so desirable in those who are to serve at the altar. 

In France the recommendations of the Council of Trent 
were taken up as a grave and conscientious duty. St. 
Sulpice, founded in the middle of the seventeenth century 
by Father Olier, at once became preéminent as a training 
school for the clergy, and its spirit has endured to the 
present day. 

In Father Olier’s plan there was to be a preparatory 
school and a higher school of philosophy and theology. 
The lower colleges were called “petits séminaires” and the 
higher “grands séminatres.” It was a “petit” or “little” 
seminary that Bishop Tierney undertook to found. The 
conditions which were developing with alarming rapidity 
throughout the Diocese of Hartford were not those con- 
templated by the fathers of the Council of Trent. Neither 
did M. Olier have them in mind when he inaugurated his 
historic institute in the parish of St. Sulpice, Paris. 

Bishop Tierney foresaw that provision must be made 
for the thousands of immigrants that were pouring into 
the State and for many of whom he and his parish priests 
were as dumb oracles. To meet the difficulty he would 
gather into his “little” diocesan seminary as many as 
possible of the grammar school graduates and train them 
for the “grand” seminary. The higher institutions were 
to be selected by himself, and the young graduates were 
to hold themselves in readiness to go to Poland, to Austria, 
to Belgium, to Rome, to Paris or to any one of the pro- 
vincial seminaries of France or Italy that he might deem 
fittest for his purpose. These students, while making 
their course in philosophy and theology, were to pay spe- 
cial attention to the acquisition of the language of the 
people among whom they were dwelling. Indeed, special 
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attention was to be given, even in the Hartford Semi- 
nary, to the course in modern languages, so that the grad- 
uates on going abroad would not find it too disheartening 
on entering grand seminaries where their mother tongue 
was seldom, or perhaps, never spoken. While there they 
would necessarily mingle with the native youth and be- 
come proficient in the language of that country. The 
European seminaries were to be chosen with a view to fit 
the future priests for an effective ministry among the 
thousands who were arriving each year from the non- 
English-speaking nations of the Old World. 

The Bishop’s plan was at once rational and feasible, 
and, as a result, we have today among the younger pastors 
of the Diocese of Hartford many priests who can preach 
acceptably in Italian, in French, in Polish, as well as an 
occasional one that is proficient enough to address a Hun- 
garian congregation. Bishop Tierney judged that he 
would accomplish his purpose by sending his students to 
the provincial seminaries of France and Italy rather than 
to Paris or the capital of the Catholic world, where French 
or Italian is not so exclusively spoken. Time has vindi- 
cated the wisdom of Bishop Tierney’s plan. Bishop Nilan 
has frequently declared that priests of American birth 
do the best work in the great Italian parishes of the 
diocese. 

In one country there was, however, discernible, a dis- 
position on the part of the hierarchy and seminary pro- ° 
fessors, not to co-operate with the designs of the Bishop 
of Hartford. They seemed to suspect a movement to rob 
the immigrants of their country of their native tongue. 
Everywhere outside of Poland the seminarians from the 
Diocese of Hartford were warmly welcomed and afforded 
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every opportunity to carry out the igs of the Bishop 
in sending them abroad. 

The course of study followed in the petits séminaires 
does not differ much from that followed in the Catholic 
colleges where young men are prepared for law or medi- 
cine. At Holy Cross, at Fordham, at Niagara, Allegany, 
at Georgetown, Villanova, Mt. St. Mary’s, and even at 
Boston College where the students are never in residence, 
hundreds of the priests on the American missions have 
been trained —and admirably trained — for the seminary 
courses and for their subsequent careers among the faith- 
ful. 

The training through which the students of the Catho- 
lic colleges of the United States pass is well, though per- 
haps not ideally, fitted for future seminarians. The exer- 
cises of piety which hold such prominence in the philoso- 
phy of the Sulpicians are not so formal in the lay colleges 
of the United States as in the ecclesiastical seminaries. 
A young man who aspires to spend his life in following 
the devious ways of the jurisprudent may reasonably ob- 
ject to the spending of a considerable portion of his morn- 
ings in the exercise of mental prayer. Each system has its 
defenders, and it is not the office of the historian to decide 
between the disputants. 

The little seminaries of the United States follow, with 
more or less fidelity, the Sulpician system of training. 
The graduates of these schools and the graduates of the 
colleges of the Jesuits, the Franciscans and the Vincen- 


tians are thrown together in the grand seminaries, where _ 


a few months of residence make them indistinguishable. 
The distinctively clerical training of the priests of the 
Diocese of Hartford has varied with the times. The 
early missionaries, when not brought up in the improvised 
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seminaries of the hierarchy, were mainly of Irish birth 
and Irish education. Many had graduated from diocesan 
colleges, and, on completing the humanities, went up to 
Maynooth to receive their final preparation for the priest- 
hood. Some, indeed, came here from Ireland by way of 
Paris, or Rome or Louvain. Others came and studied 
divinity at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, at the Grand 
Seminary, Montreal, or, later on, at Troy. Bishop Tier- 
ney, like his successor, was a Trojan. The Diocese of 
Hartford was entitled to the finest output of that short- 
lived school of divinity. It was of that seminary which 
Doctor John Talbot Smith, in his “History of the Catholic 
Church in New York,” was writing when he said: “This 
institution provided the entire province with at least half 
the clergy.”’ The Diocese of Hartford was a part of the 
province spoken of by Doctor Smith, and the Bishop of 
Hartford was one of the suffragans of the New York 
Metropolitanate, and bore his share of the cost in the pur- 
chase of the seminary. Troy contributed in its day a full 
quota to the clergy of the Diocese of Hartford. It was 
at Fordham that Archbishop Hughes first began to train 
priests for the Archdiocese of New York. The Jesuits 
were in charge of the seminary, and there was consider- 
able criticism when Monsignor Hughes, and his suffragan 
Bishops, selected Troy as the seat of the provincial semi- 
nary. Doctor Smith writes loosely when he robs it of its 
provincial character and rejoices that after ‘‘an exile of 
nearly forty years,” it was brought back to Dunwoodie, 
in the neighborhood of Fordham from which beautiful 
and advantageous locality it should never have been 
moved. 

The faculty at the Troy Seminary were mainly Bel- 
gians, and Belgian methods were faithfully followed. 
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Shortly before the closing of the school at Troy, the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore gave its legislative attention 
to the training of the clergy in philosophy and theology. 
The old course was to be abandoned, or, as some thought, 
extended out of all proportion. Previous to 1886 one 
year was spent in the study of philosophy, and two in the 
study of theology. The Fathers of the Council decreed 
that the time had come when the candidates for the priest- 
hood in the eastern states should have the advantage of 
a more thorough training, and so they decreed that hence- 
forth the course of studies should be so augmented that 
two years could be devoted to philosophy and the natural 
sciences, and four years to theology and kindred branches. 

Some of the more impatient of the students felt that 
their lines had been cast in hard places. On one occasion 
when Bishop McMahon offered one of the younger mem- 
bers of his household the privilege, coveted doubtless by 
the wise, of going to the Catholic University for a still 
more advanced course in theology, the young cleric to 
whom the tender was made somewhat startled the gener- 
ous prelate by his reply: “Well Bishop, I have been on 
the road now for twelve years; and I think it is about 
time to go to work.” The Bishop replied: “I was on the 
road twelve years myself.” (He had studied for the doc- 
torate at Rome). “And did you not think that it was then 
about time to go to work?” said the ungrateful priest. 
The Bishop evidently did not think that the occasion de- 
manded an extended autobiographical sketch, and the in- 
cident, by tacit consent, was closed. 

Although the beginnings of St. Thomas’ Seminary had 
about them the flavor of the archaic, the subsequent career 
of the school has well borne out the hopes of the founder. 
Bishop Tierney placed at its head the Very Rev. John 
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Synnott, a Paris-trained theologian, who had discovered 
no special predilection for college work, but who was 
recognized as a competent moralist and a most exemplary 
priest. The atmosphere which he created was wholesome 
and sane rather than enthusiastic. He presided over the 
institution till the day of his death without making an 
enemy, which means that he was always reasonable and 
self-contained, and never took to himself the sceptre of 
the scholastic autocrat, a temptation which men of lesser 
virtue frequently find fatal. His vice president was the 
Rey. Robert F. Fitzgerald, D.D.—Rome-trained and 
Rome-moulded and in every way capable of discharging 
the duties whether didactical or disciplinary, of the pro- 
fessor in a classical school. Those two with the Rev. 
Francis X. Mulville, comprised the resident members of 
the faculty. Father Mulville soon began to realize that 
the life of the parish worker was more to his liking, and 
Bishop Tierney was too wise to hold any of his priests 
“out of their element.” 

The remaining members of the faculty were drafted 
from the city clergy. The Rev. Hubert V. Dahme, a Lou- 
vain graduate, and pastor of the Sacred Heart German 
Church, consented to give classes in the elements of his 
native tongue. He was a capable and interested teacher. 
His recent death at the hands of an assassin — confessed 
yet discharged from custody—was a shock not only to 
his ancient pupils but to the people of the Commonwealth 
as well. 

Doctor D. J. Gleason, of St. Anthony’s Italian Church, 
found time, amid the absorbing avocations of his pasto- 
rate, to go to St. Thomas, and expound the principles upon 
which Dante had built up the most tuneful of modern 
languages. The late Father Ryan of Danbury reviewed 
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his Greek grammar, reread his Anabasis, and prepared 
his youthful disciples to appreciate the beauties — mostly 
hidden and to be taken on faith—of Homer and So- 
phocles. The most distinguished of the improvised pro- 
fessors, was the Rev. Paul E. Roy, then pastor of St. 
Ann’s Church on Park Street, and now Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop of Quebec. Archbishop Roy is perhaps the most 
eloquent of the French-speaking Bishops of Canada. He 
was invited to preach at the midnight Mass in Notre 
Dame on the occasion of the great Eucharistic Congress. 
One of his Hartford contemporaries on listening to his 
splendid discourse was constrained to cry out in the classic 
phrase: Art thou he? And if so, how changed !— Quan- 
tum mutatus ab illo! It was a distinct joy to behold one 
who had held the humble office of nurse at the infancy 
of St. Thomas’ Seminary, Hartford, captivating and 
leading to the heights, the vast body of worshippers that 
had assembled within the walls of that great temple on 
perhaps the most memorable night that it had ever wit- 
nessed. 

Early in his episcopate Bishop Tierney lost his two 
Vicars-General— Father Hughes, August 7, 1895 and 
Father Mulcahy, in January, 1900. The Very Rev. Presi- 
dent of St. Thomas Seminary was named successor to 
Father Mulcahy. The duties of his new office made it 
necessary for him to commit many of the seminary cares 
to his vice-president. Fortunately there was at hand a 
man not only adinirably equipped, but eager for college 
work, whether as professor or director. Since 1900 the 
Rt. Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe has devoted his fine 
powers to the upbuilding of St. Thomas’ Seminary. A 
graduate of St. Peter’s School, the Hartford High School, 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, and a student of the- 
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ology at Eichstadt in Bavaria and at St. Sulpice, Paris, 
he brought to the professor’s chair a mind exceptionally 
stored with classical and theological knowledge. Profi- 
cient in Greek and Latin, he speaks Italian like a man 
trained for the Curia, and preaches with apparently the 
same facility in English, French and German. Since the 
death of Monsignor Synnott, Monsignor McAuliffe has 
directed the affairs of St. Thomas’ with the sureness of 
a master and the modesty that is begotten of genuine 
worth, nor was the purple to which he was advanced this 
year necessary in order to give him higher rank in the 
respect and admiration of the student body and the clergy 
of the Diocese of Hartford. 

St. Thomas’ Seminary opened its classes September 7, 
1898, with thirty-seven students. The old “Chinese Col- 
lege,” its first home, was quickly outgrown, a new building 
was provided, and, on September of the present year the 
student body numbered upwards of two hundred. St. 
Thomas’ Seminary is now recognized as one of the strong 
institutions of the diocese. Its alumni have won scholastic 
distinction in the grand seminaries of America and Eu- 
rope, and the clerical body of the State is renewing itself 
annually with efficient recruits from that prolific mother. 

While the seminary was in its infancy charitable insti- 
tutions were springing up on all sides. Indeed, St. Fran- 
cis Hospital and St. Thomas’ Seminary may be called the 
twin offpsring of the Bishop’s zeal—“‘the one the fruit 
of his mind, the other the child of his heart.” Their very 
proximity is significant. “They stand side by side,” says 
Father Stapleton, Bishop Tierney’s eulogist, “as if to 
evidence the harmonious working and well-balanced re- 
lations of intelligence and sympathy, of faith and charity 
in their creator. In both he took a personal pride and 
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centered his warmest affections. Both shared his almost 
daily visits; the sick-room had no ground for jealousy 
towards the classroom.” 

The two institutions are of equal age, growing to adole- 
scence and to their majority side by side. The hospital 
is under the care of the Sisters of St. Joseph, of Cham- 
bery, France, and under the discerning eye of Mother 
Valencia, who, with Bishop Tierney and Bishop Nilan, 
may be set down as one of the builders, it has taken its 
place securely among the finest institutions of its kind in 
New England. Her life has been wholly devoted to the 
hospital and its patients. Her tenure of office as superin- 
tendent began on the opening day of the Hospital, August 
25, 1897. Everyone interested in the advancement of the 
institution cheerfully acknowledges her exceptional merits 
and is grateful for her long service. All, priests, the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, the medical and surgical staff, and the 
patronizing public— with whom rests both the right and 
the rule to judge, — unite in placing upon her career the 
seal of efficiency and success. Under her leadership, the 
leadership of the “strong woman” spoken of in Holy 
Writ, St. Francis Hospital has prospered more splendidly 
than even Bishop Tierney in all his enthusiasm had dared 
to hope, and infinitely more splendidly than its outspoken 
critics had predicted, making up in emphasis what was 
wanting to them in vision. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambery also conduct the 
affairs of St. Mary’s Hospital, Waterbury. Of this in- 
stitution Bishop Tierney and Monsignor William J. Slo- 
cum, pastor of the Immaculate Conception Church of that 
city, may be called co-founders. After conferring to- 
gether, they agreed that the project was desirable, and 
Monsignor Slocum was in a position to make it feasible. 
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Whatever he possessed he was willing to sacrifice in be- 
half of the cause. The parish was behind him, and the 
Bishop encouraged the people to follow their pastor in 
prosecuting such a worthy undertaking. Monsignor Slo- 
cum was gifted with personality, one of the most striking 
figures that the clerical body of the Diocese of Hartford 
has yet yielded. When advanced to the purple, a contem- 
porary said of him: “It is a noteworthy fact that Father 
Slocum has always been a leading citizen in every com- 
munity which has been privileged to profit by his pres- 
ence.” He was, however, absolutely unskilled, or unmind- 
ful, of the none too amiable art of fawning and seeking 
either for power or for the applause that attends the 
prominent. His influence with thousands of Water- 
burians was unrivalled. Yet, when Bishop Tierney, wish- 
ing to give wider scope to his powers, transferred him 
from St. Mary’s, Norwalk, to the Immaculate Conception 
Church, Waterbury, he made but an indifferent bid for a 
boisterous reception when he said publicly or semi-pub- 
licly: “I would rather be a horse post in Norwalk than 
Mayor of Waterbury.” In the progress of time he grew 
to love his new home and made ample amends for his 
rather conservative estimate of the claims of Waterbury 
upon his admiration. 

St. Mary’s Hospital stands as a monument to the 
generosity of Father Slocum and the churchmanship of 
Bishop Tierney. It began its labors in February, 1908, 
and its career since has been one of unbroken progress. 
The appreciation in which the institution is held was 
manifested in a recent “drive” which was undertaken in 
order to raise funds for a new wing. The whole town, 
and all its suburban villages, rallied to the support of the 
hospital and more than $600,000 was realized, not in 
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irredeemable promises, but in actual contributions, nor do 
future prospects seem less glorious than past achieve- 
ments. 

Second, in point of foundation, among the hospitals of 
the Diocese of Hartford is St. Vincent’s, Bridgeport. 
The responsibility of erecting and maintaining this 
splendid foundation, rested and rests, not with the Bishop, 
but with the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 
The Sisterhood was founded at Paris in 1634. It has 
borne its founder’s name from the beginning, and it has 
remained immovably faithful to its primal purpose which 
is that of nursing the sick in hospitals. The members of 
the society take simple vows and renew them every year. 
The “cornettes” which protrude, or expand, rather egre- 
giously from their white hood are distinctive, and they 
have aided the Sisters in becoming known and recogniz- 
able throughout the world. The Sisters are bound to their 
institute by four ties, the vow of poverty, of chastity, of 
obedience and of the service of the sick. Their labors in 
America at the sick bed and on the battle fields are a part 
of the higher and more honorable charitable works of 
the nation. The Federal Hospital at Washington is com- 
mitted to their care by the Government of the United 
States, a fitting recognition of their war work and of 
their consecration to the high ideals of their Institute. 

While in Bridgeport the Sisters of Charity were long 
and faithfully befriended by the late Rev. James B. Nihill, 
who has been called the co-founder of St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital. He pleaded its cause before the people of Bridge- 
port and before the State Legislature, and his name will 
remain identified with the cause so long as St. Vincent’s 
continues to hold rank among the finest hospitals of the 
East. Bishop Tierney, while conceding ample freedom 
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to the Sisters who have worked for the sick in Bridge- 
port, never ceased to follow it with paternal interest, and 
to protect it with a shepherd’s vigilance and care. 

St. Raphael’s Hospital, New Haven, owes its inception 
to a local lay movement — but a movement which was en- 
couraged and blessed by the Bishop of the Diocese. The 
Sisters in charge are from the Motherhouse of their 
Order at Convent Station, New Jersey. Although called 
Sisters of Charity, equally with those in charge of St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, they are not “Gray Sisters,” their 
garb being black and their hoods shorn of “cornettes.”’ 

After experiencing some vicissitudes in its earlier 
years, St. Raphael’s Hospital has, of late, prospered, and 
it numbers among its physicians and surgeons men recog- 
nized as leaders in their profession. The Sisters of 
Charity have served at New Haven with much fortitude. 
The support and co-operation now extended to them is 
all that could be reasonably demanded. 

One of Bishop Nilan’s first cares on coming to Hart- 
ford was to aid in placing the affairs of St. Raphael’s 
Hospital on a sound and permanent basis. Not till March 
14, 1907, did the institution receive its charter from the 
Connecticut Legislature. It was opened to patients on 
January 6, 1908—only nine months before Bishop Tier- 
ney’s death. It was during the long interregnum that the 
problems which beset thé hospital developed, and it re- 
quired the sure and authoritative intervention of the Or- 
dinary of the Diocese to set things right, and to prepare 
wisely for a promising future. Trials chasten, but trials 
patiently borne are frequently, like past labors, sweet to 
recall. The Sisters of Charity of St. Raphael’s have 
earned the peace and prosperity which they now enjoy. 

Before the close of Bishop Tierney’s inspiring episco- 
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pate the “hospital fever” seems to have settled upon the 
more charitable people of the diocese. To care for the 
sick and the afflicted became something like a ruling pas- 
sion. In Willimantic the pastor of St. Joseph’s Church 
gave cordial encouragement to the Sisters of the parish 
convent and the townspeople who decided that the time 
had come for a Catholic hospital in eastern Connecticut. 
The Sisters of Charity stood ready not only to open the 
doors of their fine convent home to the sick but also to 
undertake the management of the hospital. Even Bishop 
Tierney, whose reliance on Providence was almost with- 
out bounds, hesitated and repressed somewhat his passion 
for the service of the sick. His counsel was for delay. 
But those who knew the Bishop best were satisfied that 
he could not long resist the importunities that came from 
Willimantic. 

For the Sisters of Charity of Tilburg, Holland, which 
community was represented in Willimantic, the Bishop of 
Hartford had a specially tender place, that was in the 
Sisters’ favor, and his enthusiasm for the works of mercy, 
whether spiritual or corporal, recognized no limits short 
of the foolhardy. He doubted the wisdom of the Willi- 
mantic project, but he was re-assured on investigation 
and on becoming convinced of the high spirit of consecra- 
tion which the Sisters were bringing to the great under- 
taking. Moreover, the co-operation which the physi- 
cians of the city were ready and eager to afford was so 
admirable that the Rt. Rev. Ordinary gave the project 
his blessing, promising to make intercession for it with 
Him who counts all things done in charity as done unto 
Himself. Everything was in readiness in January, 1907, 
when the doors were opened and the zealous Bishop of 
Hartford had the consolation of beholding a fifth hospital 
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established during the last ten years of his episcopate — 
a hospital every two years ought to afford sufficient satis- 
faction to a mind and a heart dedicated irrevocably to the 
demands of charity. 

The Sisters of Charity who are laboring so valiantly 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital were brought to the Diocese of 
Hartford from their Motherhouse in Tilburg, Holland, 
by the enterprising Father Van Laar, with the approval 
and encouragement of Bishop McFarland. They began 
their work in eastern Connecticut, October 15, 1874. 
Since their advent, besides teaching in the parish schools 
of Baltic and Willimantic, they have erected and con- 
ducted the Academy of the Holy Family at Baltic. From 
humble beginnings the institution has prospered, and a 
numerous alumnae throughout the Diocese of Hartford 
hold it in filial affection. The Sisterhood has enjoyed the 
official sanction of the Sovereign Pontiff for eighty years, 
having been approved formally by Pope Gregory XVI, 
December 18, 1843, and by Pope Fius IX five years later. 
The distinguishing title of the Tilburg foundation is ‘““The 
Sisters of Charity of Our Lady Mother of Mercy,’— 
long enough no doubt to need no copyright. The purpose 
of the Institute is as broad as Christian charity can make 
it. It is of interest that the Sisters of Tilburg have labored 
among the insane in many institutions of Europe, and, by 
special request, among the lepers at Paramaribo in Dutch 
Guiana. The pious congregation has more than a hundred 
convents. It is represented in England, in South America, 
in East India, and in the United States. 

Twenty-two years ago, December 18, 1902, a House of 
the Good Shepherd was opened at the Sisson residence, 
on Sisson Avenue, in Hartford. According to his un- 
varying custom, Bishop Tierney, impatient to begin every 
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new work of charity, on whose foundation he had set his 
mind and his heart, made over the old mansion and invited 
the Sisters to begin their work in humility, awaiting the 
incoming of the tide, the Lord being pilot of the little 
craft. Quickly did the Hartford foundation outgrow its 
first home, and Bishop Tierney had the happiness of be- 
holding the present spacious home rise brick by brick, and 
open its doors to receive the community which he loved 
with the heart of Him who had said: “He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone.” 

In order to arrive at an intelligent concept of the com- 
inunity that dwells within the walls of the House of the 
Good Shepherd, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
Sisterhood proper, and the inmates — between the faculty 
and the student body, if that use of the term may be al- 
lowed. It ought not to be necessary to state that the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd are not a congregation of 
reformed women, but a company of charitable women, 
who, in their zeal for the afflicted of their sex, take the 
three usual vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, and 
add a fourth —a vow which binds them till death to labor 
for the conversion and the instruction of “penitents.” 
Mr. Charles Lebrun, a recognized authority, declares that 
this fourth vow “makes the Order of the Good Shepherd, 
one of the most beautiful creations of Christian Charity.” 
Those for whom its members strive were not beyond the 
pale of the forgiveness and the love of the divine Master, 
who had slight tolerance for those who complained that 
He was receiving sinners and breaking bread with them. 

The work prosecuted by the Congregation of the Good 
Shepherd is recognized as being, in a special manner, the 
work of the Lord Himself. It has appealed powerfully 
to the hearts of many noble women. The House of the 
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Good Shepherd is one of two hundred and sixty-five 
foundations scattered throughout the world. The Insti- 
tute of the Good Shepherd is a branch of the Congregation 
known as “Our Lady of Charity of Refuge.” It was 
founded by Saint John Eudes at Caen, France, in 1641. 
Twenty-five years later the institute received the formal 
approval of Pope Alexander II, in an instrument bearing 
date of January 1666. Seventy-five years later, when the 
community had time to prove itself, the constitution was 
accepted and formally approved by Benedict XIV. The 
- aim of the Institute of the Good Shepherd “‘is to provide 
a shelter for girls and women of dissolute habits, who 
wish to do penance for their iniquities, and to lead a truly 
Christian life.” The body of penitents is made up of those 
who voluntarily surrender themselves, and of those whom 
the parental or civil authority elects to commit for refor- 
mation to the care of the Sisters. 

Faithful to their fourth vow —a vow whose sacredness 
they cannot presume either to ignore or neglect —the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd must labor for the reclama- 
tion of the women and girls who come under, or are placed 
under their protection. Some of the inmates are hardened 
to the ways of vice; some have wandered away from the 
straight and narrow path through little or no fault of 
their own—at least at first. Some are found to be per- 
verted mentally as well as morally, and are to be com- 
mitted in all charity to the Lord who bears with them and 
who has seen fit to deny them full use of the higher and 
nobler faculties that tend towards the things that make 
perfect. 

Many among the penitents become enamoured of the 
ways of virtue, and desire to remain under the protection 
of the Sisterhood for life. These, after sufficient proba- 
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tion, are permitted to take vows. They form the class of 
‘“Magdalens,” and remain under the jurisdiction of these 
who direct the House of the Good Shepherd. The records 
of the institute bear testimony that many “Magdalens” 
have risen to eminent degrees of sanctity. 

Among those that come under the maternal care of the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd are children “who have 
been rescued from danger, before they have fallen or been 
stained by serious crimes.” These are placed under sym- 
pathetic guidance and are taught the rules and principles 
of morality. They are exhorted to practice self control 
and are otherwise trained to take an honorable place in 
society. 

The necessity of separating the vicious from the inno- 
cent and the ignorant, is wisely recognized and faithfully 
observed. Hence in every house of the Good Shepherd 
there are those who find their place definitely assigned 
either among the “penitents,” or the ““Magdalens” or the 
“perseverates.”’ The line of moral demarcation is strictly 
drawn. The segregation is absolute, and the innocent are 
not in danger of sororizing with the vicious. In a word 
vigilance, and maternal charity are the special virtues 
which those who consecrate themselves to the work of re- 
forming, or preventing from falling, the weaker or more 
endangered of their sex. 

The works carried on by the House of the Good Shep- 
herd would seem to have a special claim upon the charity 
of Christians. It was their Master who suffered Magda- 
len to wash His feet, even as he permitted John, the Vir- 
ginal Disciple, to recline upon His bosom. Ignorance, or 
malice, has occasionally turned its shafts against the 
Hartford foundation. Neo-philanthropists affect to con- 
demn the wisdom which has enabled the institute to carry 
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on its work throughout the Christian world. But a work 
which has endured for three hundred years, which has 
made saints of many fallen women, and which has pre- 
vented the downfall of thousands, need not become trans- 
fixed with terror under the frowns of envy and the slan- 
ders of malice. In rearing such a stronghold against vice 
in the very heart of his diocese, Bishop Tierney was doing 
his share in upbuilding the walls of that new Jerusalem 
which the Apostle of Patmos saw coming down out of 
heaven from God. 

Seven years before his departure from life, Bishop 
Tierney, November, 1901, co-operated in the establish- 
ment of the Little Sisters of the Poor in New Haven. 
There is no more apostolic body laboring in the Catholic 
Church, if by apostolicity we mean the setting aside of 
all earthly goods and the following of the Master in faith. 
The sisters of this community nurse the old and the infirm 
poor. They demand no recompense. To be poor and help- 
less is one of the requisites for acceptance. The Sisters 
undertake to beg from house to house for the means of 
subsistence. Their own life is one of honorable and abject 
penury. Many of the old to whose relief their lives are 
consecrated are poor through their own fault, and have 
long lost the gentle arts of gratitude. A more thankless 
life contract could hardly be conceived. 

This Sisterhood is of French origin, having been insti- 
tuted by the Curé of St. Sevran in 1840. Their first 
American house was opened in Brooklyn in 1868. They 
are now to be found in all the greater dioceses of the 
country. 

The New Haven foundation of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor is known as “St. Andrew’s Home for the Aged.” 
It is situated at 238 Winthrop Avenue. The Sisters who 
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labor there at the present time number 16. They under- 
take the maintenance of 170 inmates. The people of New 
Haven of all creeds have uniformly shown a fine appre- 
ciation for the sacrifices of these devout women. In dis- 
pensing their charity through such hands they are casting 
their bread upon the waters, for, “he that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive the reward 
of a prophet.” 

The Sisters of the Holy Ghost, sometimes called the 
“White Sisters.”’ whose Motherhouse is at Saint-Brieuc. 
France, and who fell under the anti-Congregation legis- 
lation in 1902, were invited, by Bishop Tierney to come 
and make their home in the Diocese of Hartford. On 
their dispersion some fled to England, others to Belgium, 
and a few accepted Bishop Tierney’s tender, they came to 
Hartford and the mustard seed quickly took root. The 
spirit which prompted their coming to Hartford, and the 
work to which many of their number are now detailed, 
are set forth by the late Father Stapleton in this pertinent 
passage: 

“In another work Bishop Tierney was inspired by the 
gentle St. Vincent de Paul. During the uprising in Paris, 
in 1872, the Communards broke into the house of St. 
Lazarus which the Saint had founded and where his 
bones repose. They were in search of hostages to be shot 
as their own men fell, and for lead to shoot them with. 
Coming to the lead coffin of the Saint, they found it 
covered with an American flag, and left it untouched. 
When a less bloody but no less fiendish persecution broke 
out a few years ago, all those religious who, after the ex- 
ample of St. Vincent, were spending their lives in charity 
towards the poor and the helpless were dispersed and 
driven like malefactors from their native land the Ameri- 
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can flag again proved a shelter and protection. In Bishop 
Tierney the exiles found a friend and in his diocese a home 
and a new field of labor. The Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
were furnished with means to establish themselves here. 
The task to which the Bishop set them was one after St. 
Vincent’s own heart — the care of infants and children of 
tender years, whose parents are obliged to work and are 
unable properly to care for them.” 

Augmented by the exile members of the institute, the 
Connecticut foundation increased with great rapidity. 
The community soon broadened the scope of its labors 
and soon outgrew its Hartford home. At present the 
Provincial House is situated in Putnam. From the Dio- 
cese of Hartford the Sisters of the Holy Ghost have 
spread to Springfield, Providence, Fall River, Burlington, 
and Ogdensburg. As the purpose of the Sisterhood is to 
teach the poor, as well as to minister to the corporal 
necessities of the destitute, many of them now follow the 
vocation of the teacher. They conduct schools in New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, Putnam, Jewett City, 
Moosup, Wauregan and Hartford. Despite this heavy 
call upon their membership, they spare Sisters for the 
work of visiting nurses, and they maintain boarding 
homes for young ladies in Hartford and New Haven. 

The White Sisters are officially known as “The Con- 
eregation of the Daughters of the Holy Ghost.” They 
were founded in Brittany, in the year 1706, by two pious 
ladies, Renée Bruel and Marie Balavenne, under the di- 
rection of Father Leuduger. The American foundation 
maintains its relationship with the Motherhouse at Saint- 
Brieuc, France, but the Connecticut branch possesses all 
the elements of self-perpetuation. The garb of the Sisters 
is that which was common among the peasant women of 
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Brittany two hundred years ago. It may not appeal over- 
whelmingly to the artistic sense of those who prefer Paris 
fashions before the provincial costumes of the suburbs 
of Saint-Brieuc. It is retained, however, with perfect 
tenacity, and it suggests humility and poverty — virtues 
which the good sisters feel should be reflected in their 
daily lives and even in the garments which they wear. 
Suggest a change, savoring of modernization, and you are 
an enemy, more dangerous, because more subtle in attack, 
than M. Combes himself. 

As one beholds the charitable labors and the splendid 
missionary zeal of the Sisters of the Holy Ghost in Amer- 
ica, and recalls the favor in which their Sisterhood was 
held throughout Brittany, one is reminded of the words 
of “France” in King Lear: 


This is most strange, 
That she, that even but now was your best object, 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 
Most best, most dearest, should in this thrice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favor. Sure, her offense 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 
That monsters it, Or your fore-vouch’d affection 
Fall’n into taint: which to believe of her, 
Must be a faith that reason without miracle 


Could never plant in me. 


In taking up what was cast away, in implanting in Con- 
necticut what was rooted out of France, Bishop Tierney 
could very properly make his own the sentiments of 
“France,” they are most choice, forsaken, most rich being 
poor, and though despised most loved by all who are the 
recipients of their Christian bounty. 

It should not be concluded from what has been written 
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that Bishop Tierney spent his episcopal days in founding 
hospitals and making homes for exiled religious, to the 
neglect of the humbler functions of the shepherd. He was 
always what his title implies —the episcopus, whose 
watchword is vigilance and whose daily “spiritual bou- 
quet” as the Sulpicians have it, was woven from the 
Apostle’s admonition to his beloved Timothy; “I charge 
thee, before God and Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
living and the dead, by His coming, and His kingdom: 
preach the word: be instant in season, out of season; re- 
prove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine .. . 
be thou vigilant, labor in all things, do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfill thy ministry.” 

The good Bishop’s care was extended to the whole flock. 
He began with the children, visited them in their class- 
rooms, confirmed 85,000 of them, and to each one ad- 
ministered a total abstinence pledge, binding them to 
avoid all intoxicants till they had not only attained their 
majority but passed on to the end of their twenty-fifth 
year. His relations with those who were not of the fold 
were most friendly. In 1898 he established the “Connec- 
ticut Apostolate,” a body of diocesan priests who were 
to give missions to non-Catholics as well as to Catholics, 
and who for ten years conducted with much fruit Catho- 
lic missions in all parts of the diocese. The work was 
begun wisely. Father Elliott, C.S.P., a veteran in both 
fields was brought to the Diocese and spent a year with 
the Rev. Edward A. Flannery in preaching missions and 
building up the Apostolate. They were joined later on by 
the Very Rev. Peter H. McClean who was made superior. 
During the years of their active labor as a body, the 
Apostolate developed a band of zealous preachers, some of 
whom like Father Downes and Father Clyne, have passed 
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to their reward; and others, Father Francis May, Father 
John McGivney, Father John Sullivan, Father James 
Quinn Dolan, Father Mitchell and Monsignor Flynn are 
still laboring in the diocese. If missions to non-Catho- 
lics are not a present demand the reason is not to be 
sought in the personnel of the Apostolate, but in the de- 
termination of the non-Catholics themselves—a deter- 
mination which makes them choose to take their chances 
for eternity outside the pale of the Catholic Church. The 
privilege is theirs and Bishop Tierney was the last man 
to dispute their right to choose for themselves. His own 
conviction might render him unable to understand their 
philosophy, but of his benevolence towards them there 
could be no question. 

When Bishop Tierney was consecrated, February 22, 
1894, there were in Connecticut, 98 parishes. During the 
fourteen years in which he presided over the diocese their 
number increased to 167. The clerical body grew from 
204 to 342. The story of this remarkable expansion would 
involve voluminous detail, for each parish has its proper 
history, and, in its humble way, adds its chapter to the 
history of Catholic progress. Every one of the 342 priests 
who labored under the leadership of the tireless Ordinary 
had his share—conspicuous or inconspicuous—in the 
general advance. Many who preceded the Bishop to their 
rest were deemed by some to be his rivals in priestly merit. 
The Rev. William A. Harty who was judged by his peers 
to be worthy of the office of Bishop was acknowledged to be 
a man of intellect and austere piety. After he had labored 
meritoriously in Waterbury, in Hartford, and in New 
Britain, where he succeeded Bishop Tierney, and where he 
had won golden opinions, he died rather suddenly and was 
buried from the armory, the walls of his parish church 
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being in ruins. But fire, like water, is no respecter of per- 
sons, and the career of a man of Father Harty’s high 
consecration to the things of the spirit would seem to 
require a gentler and a sweeter ending. 

The Rev. Thomas W. Broderick whose name rounded 
out the ternary for the Bishopric of Hartford on the 
death of Doctor McMahon, was from levitical stock, 
three brothers becoming priests of the Diocese of Hart- 
ford. He was a man of fine education and brilliant parts. 
In the classical schools of Canada he mastered the French 
tongue, and in the University of Louvain he became 
learned in theology and in canon law. His efficiency was 
recognized by Bishop McMahon and by Bishop Tierney, 
and he was frequently called upon to assist in questions 
which demanded the readiness and the accuracy of the 
expert. When Father Roy, now Archbishop Roy of Que- 
bec, was prepared to place the cornerstone of his church on 
Park Street he sought for a preacher no further than St. 
Peter’s Church. No better choice could have been made. 
When the orator had closed his second discourse the large 
body of auditors were perplexed when they tried to decide 
whether Father Broderick had preached with greater elo- 
quence and elegance in French or in English. 

The Very Rev. John A. Mulcahy, Bishop Tierney’s 
first choice for Vicar-General died young —too young as 
all who knew him regretted or complained. For years he 
had held high office in Church and State, and a higher 
place still in the esteem of the citizens of Waterbury of 
whatever creed. He was deeply interested in all matters 
of education and made the training of the young his 
hobby, if the expression may be allowed. On being ap- 
pointed to the second post in the diocese, he was requested 
to come to Hartford, receiving St. Patrick’s as his parish 
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church. He once said to me that it was his conviction that 
the Parish of the Immaculate Conception, Waterbury, 
was the finest in Connecticut, and that the post of pastor 
of that church was one of the pleasantest, if not the 
pleasantest in New England. Close observers were satis- 
fied that he was not so happy in Hartford, and some 
affected to behold in his latter days an illustration of the 
truth so finely set forth by Burke: “An oak should not 
be transplanted at fifty.” 

One is bewildered as he runs through the long line of co- 
workers who upheld the hands of Bishop Tierney in the 
building up of the institutions of the Diocese of Hart- 
ford. Why should the Sheridans, Bernard of Middletown 
and John of Naugatuck be cited for decoration, and 
Father Joynt of New London and Lynch of Danbury be 
passed over? Why mention Mulholland of Fair Haven 
and neglect Mallon of Wallingford? Why pause to drop 
a tear for the untimely taking off of the rare young Father 
Luke Lawlor of St. Patrick’s Church, Hartford, and 
make no note of the venerable Father Ariens of Bridge- 
port, who was the first Connecticut priest to labor for 
fifty years in the vineyard? It would be idle to continue, 
Nor is it necessary. The hundreds who builded with 
Bishop Tierney in their day and generation have run their 
course. They have kept the faith which they preached 
and they have passed before the Master and have re- 
ceived from Him their proper reward. 

Bishop Tierney was stricken with apoplexy on Satur- 
day evening, October 3, 1908. The news of his ap- 
proaching death was heralded throughout the city. If 
the people were not prepared for his passing, they were 
prepared to bear testimony to his character, to his per- 
sonality, to his labors in his high office and to his value 
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as a Connecticut citizen. The next day, while he was 
hovering between life and death, the Protestant pulpits 
of the city were as sincere in their praise, as those of his 
own church. The venerable Doctor Parker, of the South 
Church said among other things: “I have just received 
ihe distressing news that Bishop Tierney suffered a shock 
last evening, and that his life is despaired of. For many 
years it has been my great privilege to enjoy Bishop Tier- 
ney’s friendship. In all our interviews, his cordiality, 
sincerity and strong kindliness have inspired me with 
ever-increasing respect and admiration for him. It was 
so good to meet him and to receive his unaffected greeting 
and blessings. Bishop Tierney has shown himself a very 
noble Christian gentleman. In all modesty, simplicity and 
humility, he lived a life of indefatigable industry in his 
Master’s service and he accomplished a great work here, 
for which we all have reason to bless his name and cherish 
his memory.” 

The Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell, pastor of the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church, likewise expressed his sense 
of personal bereavement: “I was deeply distressed to hear 
of the alarming illness of my beloved neighbor and friend 
Bishop Tierney. And when I told my congregation of 
it in the church at the morning service, I could see in their 
faces evidence that it was sorrowful news to them. He 
is indeed a man who has to a remarkable degree won the 
respect and affection of all who have known him. It was 
my good fortune to make his acquaintance years ago, 
when he was a parish priest here in Hartford, and from 
that time it has always been a great pleasure to meet him. 
His gentle, kindly spirit shone in his face, and his quiet 
cordial greeting bore the accents of sincerity and good 
will.” 
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The Rev. E. DeF. Miel, whose church is within the 
shadow of the Cathedral, addressed to his congregation 
these words: “The critical illness of Bishop Tierney is 
the cause of anxiety and sorrow, not alone to those who 
are members of the Church over which he has presided 
with such signal wisdom and devotion, but to many who 
hold him in honor both for himself and for his work’s 
sake. All who have known the Bishop of Hartford per- 
sonally must have cherished the hope that his useful and 
godly career might be continued for many years to come. 
Asa near neighbor it has been my privilege to be admitted 
to relations of a most cordial and friendly nature with 
him, and to receive frequently from him evidence of 
kindly interest and Christian courtesy. Such contact could 
not but deepen one’s sense of his earnest piety, his lofty 
character, and his genuine interest in all matters that 
make for the moral and spiritual wellbeing of men.” 

The Rev. Doctor Adams, of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, the Rev. Doctor Potter of the Center Church, 
the Rev. Doctor C. W. McCormick of the First Methodist 
Church, and the Rev. Doctor Merriam of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, were equally cordial in expressing 
their appreciation of Bishop Tierney and of the place 
which he held in the community. The comment of the 
“Morning Journal and Courier” of New Haven is 
apropos: “No better testimonial could be had than that 
Sunday morning, when it was learned that Bishop Tier- 
ney was seriously ill, a score of Protestant ministers in 
Hartford took especial occasion to make mention of the 
fact from their pulpits, and to express their heartfelt hope 
for his immediate recovery.” Their Christian conduct on 
the occasion is itself a significant comment on the law 
which, in the early history of the Commonwealth, pro- 
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scribed men of Bishop Tierney’s character and calling, 
making them outlaws and the mortal enemies of society. 

Nor was the press less pronounced in its expression 
of sorrow and respect. “The New Haven Register” notes 
the change of feeling towards Catholic priests which had 
taken place in Connecticut: ‘The Bishop’s forty-two 
years of service as a minister have seen great changes in 
the denomination with which he is connected, particularly 
in his state. That spirit of sectarian intolerance which 
belied the ‘freedom to worship God’ expressed in the New 
England creed has given place to the true spirit of uni- 
versal Christianity. . . . This wonderful change Bishop 
Tierney has seen in his work-time. In making it his 
sweetness and fairness of character have had no small 
part.” 

“The Hartford Times” declared in his favor: ‘He took 
large, Christian views of the relations of men, and though 
he could not believe in the theology of his Protestant 
friends, did believe in them as good men. His personal 
affection was not disturbed by his belief that they were 
in error, and they reciprocated in kind. It was this 
quality of personal sympathy with man as man which 
gave him much of the great power he enjoyed, and 
brightened the lives of others.” 

After his death the “Hartford Courant,” among other 
words of praise said of him: “For fourteen years now 
the Diocese of Hartford has had the gentle, kindly, wise, 
strong and devoted Bishop whose death casts a sudden 
shadow upon this time of civic rejoicing. His has been 
a notably successful and fruitful episcopate. We noted 
yesterday the impressive increase of churches, schools, 
pastors and communicants in the fourteen years; the 
Bishop’s constant service to the cause of temperance, the 
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constructive ecclesiastical statesmanship that sent so 
many of his young Levites abroad,—to the lands from 
which the immigrants come —there to fit themselves for 
effective pastoral work in this polyglot Connecticut of 
the twentieth century. He has been throughout a pattern 
of the Christian and civic virtues—a quiet, steadfast 
force for righteousness. Singularly friendly and sweet- 
natured, he made multitudes of friends outside the fold 
under his immediate care.” 

The press of the State, with hardly an exception, took 
note of the passing of the Bishop and expressed high ap- 
preciation of his character and services. Many of the 
great dailies beyond the borders of Connecticut paid 
tribute. “The Boston Herald” acknowledged his merits in 
these words: ‘“The death of Bishop Tierney of Hartford, 
Connecticut, removes one of a group of administrative 
heads of the Roman Catholic diocese of New England, 
who, after thorough tests in lesser positions, have shown 
the possibilities that lie in their office in building up large 
and flourishing institutions, religious, educational and 
philanthropic. How admirably this work has been done, 
viewed solely as an administrative proposition, the lay- 
man in business too often is ignorant. To meet the needs 
and demands of a state whose population, in the cities and 
large towns, has changed as Connecticut has during the 
past fifteen years, has called for vigor and skill. Intem- 
perance and civic corruption have found in Bishop Tier- 
ney a persistent antagonist. His death will be mourned by 
men of all faiths.” 

Bishop Harkins, of Providence, who pronounced the 
eulogy at the Bishop's funeral made this reference to his 
personal qualities: “In Father Tierney there was a re- 
markable harmony between his character and aptitude, 
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and the work placed before him. He had a strong 
vigorous body, capable of very great exertion and long- 
continued labor. His mind was quick, keen and practical. 
Although in his early days, he was sought for as a pro- 
fessor in a seminary, he was better qualified to give 
quickly-rendered decisions than to write long disserta- 
tions and carefully-prepared opinions. His knowledge of 
detail was wonderful; and in matters, which seemed only 
accidental to the work of the ministry, he was often as 
well informed as those who made such matters a life 
work. His judgment was sure and safe; he was frequently 
consulted by his fellow-workers in the ministry and by 
those in authority. The confidence manifested in him by 
the first Bishop under whom he labored, was continued 
by the succeeding Bishops of Hartford. His temperament 
was even, not too sanguine, and by no means dull and 
unimpassioned. With all these qualities he had a passion 
for work which we have never seen equalled. He seemed 
to find his only pleasure in doing the work, to which he 
had consecrated his life—the upbuilding of the Church 
for the salvation of souls.” 

A month after the death of Bishop Tierney, when the 
first sense of bereavement had passed, I undertook to give 
a near-view of the prelate who had won such a peculiar 
place in the hearts of his spiritual subjects and his fellow 
citizens throughout the Commonwealth. Looking back 
through the mellowing light of fourteen years, I find no 
reason for changing a word of that appreciation, which 
appeared as an editorial in “The Catholic Transcript.” 


With the Pontifical Mass of requiem which was celebrated at 
the Cathedral on Monday, the Church ended the period of her offi- 
cial mourning for the late Bishop of this diocese. Henceforth, he 
will be followed by the prayers of those who loved him and those 
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who are still bound to his spirit by the ties of reverence and grati- 
tude. The memory of Michael Tierney does not cease with the 
dying notes of the requiem chant. His works live after him, and 
those who were near to him in life will cherish the sweet odor of 
his virtues like fragrance from the meadows of heaven. 

Bishop Harkins, in language crystalline with simplicity and 
truth has portrayed for us the priest and the prelate. It will not be 
out of place to view him as a man. While it is true that the man 
cannot be divested of his priestly character, yet it is none the less 
true that the grace of ordination does not obliterate individuality. 
Star differs from star in glory, and there is endless variety in the 
martyrology of the Church. Augustine was no Aloysius; Jerome 
was far from being the prototype of the Cure of Ars. The man 
and the priest live side by side even as the two natures united in 
the person of Him who was the great High Priest. 

The words of affection which were sobbed forth by his college 
friends of fifty years ago proclaimed Michael Tierney to have been 
a youth of high character and noble aims. He enjoyed in a re- 
markable degree the respect and confidence of his fellow-students. 
Educated in a small college where everybody had ample opportunity 
of knowing everybody else, the book of his life was open to all. 
The keen-eyed students and the discerning masters were not slow to 
discover in the future Bishop traits which stamped him as a man of 
character. His strong-set jaw gave warning of immovable decision 
— decision which could mean much either for good or for evil. 
Fortunately behind this firmness was a mind and a heart set reso- 
lutely on the things of God. Napoleon was bent upon becoming 
the master of the world. He had the decision of character necessary 
to carry him to fearful lengths in his mad career, and the world 
was drenched with the blood which had been poured out to satiate 
his fiendish ambition. Michael Tierney was bent upon the salvation 
of his own soul, and since it had pleased’ the Almighty to set him 
at work in the vineyard, it became his ambition to do his utmost to 
save the souls of his fellow-men. The working out of this twofold 
purpose is the story of the life of the sixth Bishop of Hartford. 

We have heard what the good prelate did for others. Let us 
now look into that inner sanctuary where the work of his personal 
sanctification was carried on. And what a work it was! He rose 
before the light. No priest was ever more devoted to this stern 
rule of the seminary. His alarm was set for five o’clock. Winter 
and summer, during the twenty-eight years of his priestly life and 
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during the fourteen years of his episcopal career he was faithful 
to this rule. At twenty minutes past five he was at his devotions 
in his private chapel. Morning prayer, meditation and the reading 
of the Little Hours consumed a full hour. At twenty minutes past 
six, he was on his way to the church to offer up the Morning 
Sacrifice. The Mass and thanksgiving required another hour, and 
at twenty minutes past seven he was ready to glance over the 
morning paper, and otherwise occupy himself till seven forty-five 
when the breakfast bell sounded. Not a moment was lost. The bell 
was not suffered to vary, and the first note was obeyed by this man 
of precision. Yet a few moments and he was ready for the labors 
of the day. How great these labors were may be learned from his 
achievements in wood and stone, the journeyings he made, the 
sermons he preached, and in the innumerable souls who, through- 
out the length and breadth of the Commonwealth of Connecticut 
were inspired and sanctified by the untiring exercise of his priestly 
and episcopal zeal. 

If Bishop Tierney rose at five with the fidelity which did honor 
to his strong will and his tenacity of purpose, he was no less un- 
compromising in retiring at ten. This seems to us something far 
more arduous than to rise at five. In the morning jaded Nature 
craves a moment of indulgence, but Nature pleads alone; at night 
there are many voices which make appeal —the converse of 
friends, the companionship of those of ancient days, and the 
familiarities with men whose company is sweeter than repose. Not 
one of these, nor all of these combined, had power to swerve 
Michael Tierney from his purpose. To retire was a duty and he 
obeyed its call, no matter how exalted the dignitary he was enter- 
taining and no matter how absorbing the conversation which held 
the company. To rise daily at a fixed hour is the achievement of 
a strong man; to rise daily before the sun is an achievement of a 
strong man inspired with lofty purpose; but to retire at a fixed 
hour, acknowledging neither let nor hindrance, is the achievement 
of a man in whose mould there is a dash of the heroic. What 
wonder that the priest and the bishop who walked these hard lines 
wrought marvels in his day! Yet Michael Tierney followed this 
rule flawlessly for months at a time, and during the twelve years 
in which the writer had an opportunity to take personal cognizance 
not a dozen infringements can be recalled — except such infringe- 
ment as was demanded by the exigencies of travel or the other 
duties incidental to the episcopal office. 
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Next to this remarkable firmness were the Bishop’s gifts of 
heart. He had the tenderness of a father. With what deep and 
intimate concern did he not bear the solicitude of all the churches ? 
Could he not say with St. Paul: ‘Who is weak and I am not weak ; 
who is scandalized and I am not on fire? His heart was with his 
people. His ear was alert to catch the murmurings of those who 
were in distress. The number of the sick and dying couches which 
he visited during his lifetime is known to Heaven alone, and when 
death had claimed a victim he set aside the dignity of his office and 
grasped at any pretext in order to do honor to the ashes of the 

departed. With such a man as Bishop of the Diocese of Hartford, 
it was not wonderful that hospital after hospital should rise through- 
out the State, and that the number of religious women whose lives 
were consecrated to the corporal works of mercy should grow apace. 

When he was consecrated Bishop of Hartford a keen and in- 
terested observer declared that Father Tierney would bestride the 
diocese like a Colossus. The words were almost literally verified. 
The apostolic prelate was in journeyings often, and often his heart 
rather than his head dictated the trip. He knew his priests. Their 
physical ailments were a part of his daily anxiety, while the various 
sisterhoods who aided him so nobly in the works of charity have 
ample reason to mourn him with the tears of filial love. He bore 
them in his heart and idealized them in his affections. He was 
their champion always, and his constant prayer was for their sancti- 
fication and salvation. 

It was, perhaps, in the bosom of his own family that his native 
kindness revealed itself to the full. He was uniformly cheerful 
and he exerted himself to diffuse happiness around him. He ab- 
horred sullenness and silence, and he did his best uniformly to 
provoke the keen and nimble spirit of mirth. If a member of his 
household had fallen sick, he was the first to visit the patient in 
the morning. The offices of mercy which he performed frequently 
proved highly embarrassing to the sick man. Thoughtfulness at- 
tended him always and everywhere. He was ready to step from 
his episcopal throne and discharge the functions of the lowliest 
ecclesiastic. Nor did it desert him amid the various avocations 
of domestic life. He anticipated the wants of those around him 
and betrayed ample evidence that he was a gentleman, as well by 
nature as by training. 

Though always the Bishop, he was approachable, alert, affable, 
and gifted with the saving sense of humor. Should occasion. de- 
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mand, he could enunciate a rebuke well calculated to silence retort. 
But he was usually merciful to the absurd. He was unruffled under 
serious provocation, and his self-control amounted to a positive 
virtue. If he armed himself with the powers of his office it was 
to repress evil and safeguard the right. He grasped things rather 
by instinct than by reflection, but his judgments were uniformly 
just. His conversation, though devoid of anything suggestive of 
dogmatism, was rather assertive than logical. He was careless, or 
negligent, of the major and the minor but he vouchsafed the con- 
clusion with a degree of native assurance which begot confidence 
in those who sought his counsel. And so it came to pass that his 
language was ever practical and altogether free from anything 
savoring of pedantry. His preaching was of a piece with his 
conversation. He was practical, simple, and from the heart. He 
hated vice, and rebuked it with the fierceness and fervor of an 
Apostle. He was the true friend of the drunkard, for he denounced 
the sin which led him captive, and he did more than any one man in 
the State of Connecticut to drive out the demon of intemperance. 
Nor is it strange that the rectitude of his purpose was recognized 
and appreciated by men of all stations and of all creeds. Strangers 
met him and were captivated by his simplicity and his Christian 
humility. They instinctively recognized in this good Bishop a true 
disciple of Him whose public life was summed up in the words: 
“He went about doing good.” 

He labored to the end. Not a day’s respite was allowed to this 
man of many works. But his soul was fit and ready, for his heart 
was right. Yea, his heart was right! No man loved his kindred 
with a more exalted affection, but his heart was not suffered to 
becloud his mind or swerve him by one iota from the scrupulous 
fidelity which he had sworn to the Almighty. Read the will of this 
true apostle, and behold in it the testimony of a worthy member of 
the little band that left all to follow Him who had not whereon to 
lay His head. And now that his spirit has taken flight, may we not 
address to it the words with which the first Bishop of New England 
saluted the first Archbishop of the American Church: “My father! 
my father, the chariot of Israel and the driver thereof ?” 


CHAPTER V 
Bishop Tierney laid to rest, the consultors and perma- 
nent rectors of the diocese met to vote for a successor. 
They chose the ex-chancellor, the chancellor and the rector 
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of the Cathedral, in the order given. The Bishops of the 
Province were in complete agreement neither with them- 
selves nor with the clergy of the Diocese of Hartford — 
although they submitted to Rome the names chosen by the 
priests, changing the order. 

During the protracted interregnum the affairs of the 
diocese were in the hands of the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
John Synnott whom Archbishop O’Connell had named 
Administrator. He was ably assisted by the Rev. John 
G. Murray, who, on October 5, 1903, had been appointed 
chancellor by the late Bishop. 

After the death of Bishop Tierney there were not want- 
ing critics who were prepared to assert that he had under- 
taken too much, and that his zeal in building had outrun 
his judgment and overtaxed the resources of the diocese. 
This pronouncement, though doubtless sincere, was with- 
out the remotest foundation in fact. It was the product 
of minds either devoid of imagination or unacquainted 
with the splendid resources of the Diocese of Hartford — 
a diocese that had challenged the admiration of intelligent 
churchmen throughout the country. If Bishop Tierney 
had founded frequently, he had built modestly; and his 
care in fitting the burden to the shoulders that were to 
bear it tended rather to the side of the conservative than 
to the side of the extravagant. For that reason it became 
the duty of his successor not so much to found new chari- 
table institutions, as to enlarge and expand those already 
in operation. Bishop Tierney had made the beginnings 
of many works, and Bishop Nilan had the penetration to 
judge wisely of the situation. Instead of signalizing his 
advent by branching out and establishing new houses, he 
turned his attention to those already in existence. His 
native shrewdness and common sense made it clear to him 
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that the part of prudence was to continue the modest work 
of his predecessor adding new volume and new force to 
the already ample organism of the diocese. Nor was the 
task so easy as superficial observers are so quick to con- 
clude. Time and the quiet good sense of Bishop Nilan 
have been Bishop Tierney’s best and most effective vindi- 
cators, and their triumph is at once signal and complete. 

The selection of Bishop Nilan for the office of seventh 
Bishop of Hartford is what could have been anticipated, 
had those deeply interested been conversant with the facts. 
There was disagreement among the New England hier- 
archy over the relative merits of the three names sub- 
mitted; and Rome abhors provincial and diocesan dis- 
agreement no less cordially than Nature abhors a vacuum. 

The name of Bishop Nilan had been sent to Rome on 
three several occasions as one worthy to rule a New Eng- 
land see. His qualifications were well known and well 
proven, and no man in his Archdiocese— much less no 
man in the Diocese of Hartford —could dispute his title 
to advancement. The lot, the Holy Ghost assisting, fell 
on him, and the Bishops of New England were naturally 
elated that the seal of the Holy See should be set upon 
their choice. In choosing a man of Bishop Nilan’s char- 
acter, fine attainments, sound judgment and sacerdotal 
qualities the Bishops of New England not only served 
Rome wisely and well, but rendered the faithful of the 
Diocese of Hartford a service for which they cannot re- 
turn too much thanks. 

The widowhood of the See of Hartford had been pro- 
tracted well into its second year, before announcement of 
the election of Father Nilan had been made. He was little 
known in Connecticut, but the welcome that awaited him 
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was cordial and solemnly expressed on the day of his con- 
secration. 

His response to the address of the clergy was conceived 
in humility and spoken in good taste. One statement won 
them completely: He was to rule the diocese himself — 
not in arrogance, but without dictation from without or 
direction from within. The placid courage of the new 
Bishop in the face of the weighty responsibilities which 
confronted him was good to behold. The years which have 
intervened since his consecration have given full warrant 
to the promise conveyed on that memorable occasion. 

The weeds of the widowed see had been shared by 
many of its parishes. It was Bishop Nilan’s first duty to 
provide pastors for several of the larger parishes. So de- 
liberate and so admirable was his method of choosing 
from among a multitude of possible and capable incum- 
bents that all doubt of his ability to carry out the program 
announced on the day of his consecration was irrevocably 
dispelled. He took his own time and made his own choice. 
Malice itself, if such a malign spirit could be imagined 
as looking on and taking note, malice itself could not 
charge the Bishop with favoring the men of this semi- 
nary, or the alumni of that college. The confidence which 
he thus won at the opening of his episcopal career has at- 
tended him ever since. Favoritism, the bane of the weak 
ruler, has no footing in this favored diocese. 

As already stated, Bishop Nilan’s great and abiding 
task has been, and still is, to complete and renew the many 
institutions which his predecessor had begun. Since his 
advent, the great hospitals of the diocese have doubled 
their capacity. Old churches and schools have given place 
to new, and enterprises begotten in haste have been reani- 
mated and renewed with the elements of permanency and 
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stability. The fact is, that the time has come in the Hart- 
ford Diocese to build, not for the passing hour, but for 
the future, and for a future that will scrutinize and re- 
pudiate all makeshift products. What was unavoidable 
and a necessity during the period of formation has now 
become antiquated and must be cast aside with resolution 
and without bootless regret. 

Bishop Nilan has had the grace, or the good sense, or, 
rather he has had both the grace and the good sense to 
realize that he is not the first, or the second Bishop of 
Hartford, but the seventh, and the seventh ruler of a 
prosperous see must not continually look backwards for 
inspiration. He must have his face and his thoughts 
turned towards the future. He must know his present 
indeed, and he must be prepared to profit by the achieve- 
ments and the mistakes, by the failures and the successes, 
by the wisdom and by the errors of his predecessors and 
so make ready for instant and for future demands. 

What does the Catholic Church in Connecticut under- 
take to do for the fast-growing multitudes that look to it 
for leadership and succor? What are her functions? She 
is to expound the word of God from the pulpits of the 
Commonwealth, for when she ignores that provision of 
her divine charter, she has betrayed the trust committed 
to her with the injunction, “Go, teach all nations.” But 
her commission to teach does not end with the pulpits. 
Indeed it does not begin with the pulpit for the pulpit 
presupposes a training of the mind, or at least an elemen- 
tary development of the powers of the intellect. The Cath- 
olic Church’s work of education begins with children of 
school age. The Bishop was reminded of that, if reminder 
were necessary, by the number of parochial schools which 
awaited his inspection on his earlier visitations of the 
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diocese. Excellent as they then were, those who preside 
over them must not be suffered to forget that educational 
methods are constantly changing, and that, amid many 
innovations perpetrated in the name of progress, there is 
at least a modicum of solid improvement and a measure 
of general advance. That modicum and that measure can- 
not be neglected, for, in matters educational as well as in 
matters spiritual, not to go forward is to go backward. 
Bishop Nilan was too well experienced in parochial school 
work to suffer any such apostasy from the ways of wis- 
dom to take place during the years of his episcopate. 

The great builders of the parochial school system of 
Connecticut, if by builders we mean those who have sacri- 
ficed most generously, giving nothing short of their lives 
to the cause, are the Sisters of Mercy. They assisted at 
its birth. In its upbuilding hundreds of them have labored, 
always in obscurity and often in extreme poverty. They 
were faithful to the great cause when the religious schools 
throughout the Commonwealth were conducted in cata- 
combic gloom, no less than when they came forth to share 
with the state institutions the light of the heavens and 
the improvements accruing from modern progress and 
the wider diffusion of wealth. The Sisters of Mercy never 
tire of telling us of a few of their founders of whom they 
are exceedingly proud and who are indeed worthy of their 
institutional honors. Most of these are now beyond the 
seductions and the pitfalls of flattery. They are in glory, 
or else there is no justice under the sun. But why extol 
to the clouds, and beyond, the few who have held posts 
of honor, to the neglect of the hundreds who have labored 
unknown and unnoticed, and who have built up in this 
diocese a system of schools which is the pride as well as 
the hope of those who are most deeply committed to the 
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religious education of the generation that now is and of 
other generations to come? We honor the great company 
of martyrs whose lives and whose deaths illustrated the 
infancy of the Church. Let us honor the great builders 
in their day! Let us at least have the generosity and the 
perception to recognize and acknowledge heroic sacrifice, 
even if heroic sacrifice is as common as the coif and the 
veil. 

The beginnings of the parochial school system in Con- 
necticut are almost too humble for record: A school mas- 
ter who was so fortunate as to enjoy exceptional advan- 
tages in Ireland was impressed into service. Usually the 
church basement afforded what was considered a be- 
coming theatre for the exercise of his rule—a rule which 
was rarely exercised without the ministry of the “ruler.” 
The public authorities were not then so much concerned 
about the health of the young, and Constitutional amend- 
ments offered no barrier to the untutored zeal of the 
pastor whose conviction that anything that served to pro- 
tect against the wind and the storm was good enough for 
a classroom and for the young barbarians who were to 
perform in it. 

New Haven, Hartford, Middletown, Waterbury and 
other Catholic centers had to abide the sway of the school- 
master, to which was occasionally added the gentler, 
though no less tyrannic domination of the school mistress. 
One of these subterranean universities remained even to 
the coming of the seventh Bishop who very quickly and 
very properly called upon his episcopal authority to dis- 
solve the anachronism. A negative excuse was frequently 
urged in favor of the continuance of such institutions, 
they were at least as good as many of those fostered and 
favored by the civil authorities. 
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Humble and unworthy as some of the schools were, the 
Sisters of Mercy never refused to make them the scene 
of their labors. For eighty years they have prosecuted 
the works of their vocation under the American flag. 
They were first invited to the United States in 1843, the 
call coming from the Bishop of Pittsburgh. From Pitts- 
burgh they went to Providence, the seat of episcopal 
authority in the Diocese of Hartford. On May 11, 1852, 
four sisters came from Providence under Mother Mary 
Warde and took residence in St. Patrick’s parish, Hart- 
ford, the next day four other sisters began their labors 
in New Haven. Both foundations prospered, and the 
diocese has never since been without the inspiring pres- 
ence of ever-growing numbers of this great Sisterhood. 

The Sisters of Mercy have not yet attained to their 
hundredth year as an organization. They were founded 
in 1827 by Miss Catherine McAuley, under the direction 
of Archbishop Murray. The cradle of their order was 
at Baggot Street, Dublin. Mother McAuley brought to 
her institute a considerable inheritance which she dis- 
pensed to the poor, relying for the means of sustenance 
upon the bounty of divine Providence. The spirit which 
prompted her to dispose of all her possessions, has re- 
mained with the Sisterhood which she founded, and to the 
three usual vows is added a fourth requiring those who 
take it to engage themselves for life “in the service and in- 
struction of the poor, sick and ignorant.” Young as the 
foundation of the Sistersof Mercy is, it has sent its repre- 
sentatives to many, if not most of the States of the Union, 
as well as to Australia and New Zealand. The mustard 
seeds that were planted in the Diocese of Hartford in 1852 
have so developed as to become an acknowledged and an 
important element in the prosperity of the Church of Con- 
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necticut. When the final history of the Diocese of Hart- 
ford is written, tribute must be paid to this noble company 
of women without whose sacrifice the parochial school sys- 
tem of the State were impossible. They have in nothing 
departed from the apostolic simplicity of their early days. 
The earthly ambitions of the members of the Sisterhood 
are summed up in the formula of St. Paul: “Having food, 
and wherewith to be covered, with these things we are 
content.” 

Nor should it be concluded that the modesty of their 
ambition as members of a Sisterhood has reduced them 
to the low and level plain of mediocrity. There is found 
among them a passion for advancement in the department 
of life to which they have consecrated themselves body and 
soul. Nothing educational is alien to their aspirations. 
From the first days of his episcopate Bishop Nilan has 
tried in every way to make it not only possible, but easy, 
for them to keep abreast of the times. On his accession 
there were Motherhouses of the Sisters of Mercy, in 
Hartford, in Middletown, and in Meriden. On the prin- 
ciple that there is strength in unity, the Bishop used his 
episcopal beneplacitum to place the Sisters of the three 
Motherhouses under one head and to give their postulants 
the advantage of a strong and well-equipped novitiate — 
a novitiate wherein it would be possible to have the best 
normal school training coupled with the best opportunities 
for becoming versed in the asceticism which is indispen- 
sable to the spiritual life of the religious community. 

It was no doubt a sacrifice for many of the older mem- 
bers to break the old bonds and to merge with others with 
whom they were unacquainted and with whom they had 
nothing in common save the good name of their order and 
the high ends to which it was consecrated. But the ad- 
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vantages which were to come from the combining of the 
forces far and away outweighed the temporary hardships 
entailed. The sisters of the three communities, conscious 
that the very existence of their institute is bound up with 
submission to the Bishop were careful to acquiesce cheer- 
fully and with that ready and complete obedience which 
has characterized them throughout their long sojourn in 
the Diocese of Hartford. 

Each year members of the Hartford Sisterhood go to 
the Catholic University to follow the higher courses and 
to specialize in the branches cognate to their vocation as 
teachers. It is the verdict of competent observers that, 
as a body, the teaching sisters of Connecticut have already 
attained an exceptionally high degree of advancement. 
They are now in a position to render the best service to 
the Catholic body of the Commonwealth. 

A few figures will indicate the debt of gratitude due 
to the Sisters of Mercy of this diocese. Teaching in the 
parochial schools at present there are no less than 510 
sisters. They form the teaching staff of 41 schools, in 
which 22,479 pupils are daily instructed in the branches 
that make for Christian citizenship. The course of studies 
is practically the same as that followed in the public 
schools, a short period of each day being devoted to the 
inculcation of the principles of religion, the flavor of 
which pervades the whole day. 

On their own responsibility, but always under the bene- 
diction of the Bishop, the Sisters of Mercy conduct two 
academies —one at Milford and the other at Hartford, 
or at Hamilton Heights just beyond the city limits. The 
Milford School is known as the Academy of Our Lady of 
Mercy. Its teachers number 25, and its pupils 141. Its 
history covers a period of nineteen years. Its student body 
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has constantly and rapidly increased. It has succeeded 
and has deserved success. 

Mount St. Joseph Academy, at Hamilton Heights has 
passed its fiftieth year. It began at the Motherhouse on 
Farmington Avenue, in 1872. Some trace its origin to 
remoter days and to humbler quarters. The accommoda- 
tions at the Motherhouse were at first counted palatial 
to the point of extravagance and beyond what could 
reasonably be expected or demanded for many years to 
come. The community, however, quickly outgrew the 
building, and the present commodious structure was 
erected. The accommodations are excellent, the site 
healthful and commanding, and the school has won for 
itself the highest rank among the Catholic academies of 
the country. At the present time 222 pupils are registered 
and 31 sisters are responsible for the conduct of its 
affairs. , 

Three charitable institutions are also under the care of 
the Sisters of Mercy of Hartford. St. Mary’s Home 
for the Aged, at West Hartford is peculiarly their own. 
They have erected a splendid building and the farm which 
it surmounts is one of the finest in the western suburbs. 
The original purpose of St. Mary’s Home differed but 
little from that of the Little Sisters of the Poor. Of late 
the sick and superannuated members of the Order of 
Mercy have found shelter under its friendly roof. 

St. Francis Orphan Asylum, which affords a home for 
more than 400 children is a distinctly diocesan founda- 
tion. Its early history was a rather checkered one, for 
during its first years it was uniformly unable to supply 
the legitimate and ever-growing demands. Sixty years 
ago, April 6, 1864, the present site on Whitney Avenue 
was acquired. Two months later the institution passed 
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from the care of the Sisters of Mercy to that of the Sisters 
of Charity. On July lst, 1882 the Sisters of Charity 
severed their relations with the Asylum and the Sisters 
of Mercy again assumed control. For the past forty-two 
years the asylum has uniformly maintained a foremost 
rank among institutions for the care of the young. Its 
management has been studied by experts who have ac- 
~ corded it flattering testimony and certificates of efficiency 
that leave nothing to be desired. At present twenty-six 
Sisters of Mercy are devoting themselves to the care of 
the children. 

St. Agnes Home was founded by Bishop Nilan soon 
after his consecration. It was established to meet the one 
crying want among the charities of the diocese. It has 
prospered from the day that it first opened its door for 
the children. A greater charity could hardly be conceived. 
The infants whom it undertakes to mother are the victims 
frequently of pre-natal irregularities, and the relief that 
it affords their mothers is such as He who was the friend 
and defender of Magdalen could not and would not deny 
to those in distress. The faithful of the whole diocese 
have stood with enthusiasm behind the Bishop in this 
foundation. And the loyal support extended the home by 
the St. Agnes Guild contributes one of the bright pages 
to the history of Catholic charities in Connecticut. The 
Sisters of Mercy, to whom have been committed the care. 
of the infants have so devoted themselves to the work 
as to compel the co-operation of the charitable people of 
Hartford and of the surrounding cities and towns. It is 
worth recording that the public of New Haven has like- 
wise been most generous in its support of St. Francis’ 
Asylum. The Sisters who go there from the Hartford 
Motherhouse are received almost as the messengers of 
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Heaven. The children under their care are recognized as 
the wards of the city and their teachers are maintained 
from the municipal treasury. As charitable workers no 
less than as educators the Sistersof Mercy are the credit- 
ors of the Catholic people of the Diocese of Hartford. 
They have merited well in all departments. Without the 
sacrifice of their lives much of the educational and chari- 
table work that is now so admirably conducted would be 
impossible. 

The Sisters of Mercy have long been regarded as pre- 
eminently the Sisters of the Diocese of Hartford. For 
members and for length of service they are without rival. 
They came early and their numbers have constantly in- 
creased. Their professed sisters fall but one short of 700, 
their entire membership is 747. The Sisterhood is under 
one head, who is elected triennially. She has her assis- 
tants, her bursar and her board of discreets, but her own 
powers are ample. As she is responsible always to the 
Bishop, and as his superintendence never trangresses the 
bounds marked out by disinterested paternal charity, the 
Community of Mercy finds itself under benignant sway. 
As they seek only to serve the Master in humility, the 
Master sees to it that they are made the recipients of the 
kindness and charity which they dispense to others. All 
who confess themselves beholden to the second precept, 
the precept of fraternal love, must confess themselves be- 
holden to this great company of heroic Christian women. 
As a Sisterhood their value and their price is beyond 
silver and gold. 

Although of later advent than the Sisters of Mercy, 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambery, are now one of the 
recognized teaching bodies of the Diocese of Hartford. 
Their institute has an antiquity of two hundred and 
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seventy-five years, having been founded at Le Puy, 
France, by Bishop Henri de Mautas, in 1650. Their 
labors in Connecticut are in accord with the avowed pur- 
pose of the Sisterhood which is twofold: To teach in the 
Catholic schools and minister in charitable institutions. 
Hospital work and school work are the measure of their 
labors in the Diocese of Hartford. 

From the Motherhouse in Chambery a small band came 
to Springfield, in 1885, but not on the invitation of Bishop 
Beaven. They were, however, warmly welcomed by the 
pastor of Lee, Massachusetts. From Lee they sent, on 
the invitation of Bishop McMahon, their first representa- 
tives to Connecticut. They established themselves at 
Danielson, in 1889, where they assumed charge of the 
parish schools. With the warm approval and co-opera- 
tion of Bishop Tierney, they came to Hartford and .es- 
tablished their American novitiate. Their Motherhouse is 
now located in the Parkville section of the city, at the 
southwest extremity of Prospect Avenue. The Hartford 
house is now the headquarters of the Sisterhood in the 
* United States. 

Since locating here, the Sisters of St. Joseph have be- 
come one of -the working forces of the diocese. Besides 
caring for the domestic departments of St. Thomas Sem- 
inary and of the College of La Salette, they furnish the 
teaching staff of ten parochial schools, in which 3,585 
children of the State receive their elementary and gram- 
mar training. Pastors and people are one in proclaiming 
the high quality of their educational work. 

In 1919 Bishop Nilan entrusted to the Sisters of St. 
Joseph the care of St. John’s Asylum at Deep River, 
where they combine under one roof the twofold end of 
their institute, They provide with maternal care for the 
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homeless children and instruct them in the elements of 
religious and secular knowledge. About 100 boys find a 
home at St. John’s Asylum, which is always taxed to its 
capacity. 

This asylum was founded by Bishop Tierney shortly 
before his death. It was his intention to develop there an 
industrial school for boys. The Xaverian Brothers of 
Baltimore were secured for the conduct of the institution, 
but difficulties of management developed and it was found 
advisable to depart from the primal purpose, and devote 
the school to the care of orphans, or dependent boys. 
Thereupon the Xaverian Brothers withdrew in favor of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. Bishop Nilan found it neces- 
sary to add new accommodations as the institution de- 
veloped. Within a year he has completed a domestic de- 
partment which is the equal at least, and probably the 
superior, of that of any like institution in New England. 
The asylum holds one of the most commanding sites on 
the Connecticut River. 

Ten years ago several Hartford gentlemen conceived 
the desire to help to develop the school. Of their own 
motion and entirely without clerical interference, they 
formed themselves into a company which they called “The 
St. John’s Industrial School Improvement Association.” 
The annual dues were to be $100 from each member. As 
the membership quickly rose and exceeded the limit which 
was originally placed at forty, the amount of assistance 
that it was possible to render to the school has been con- 
siderable indeed. On several occasions extra contribu- 
tions have been made; and, at one annual dinner three 
members volunteered gifts amounting to $25,000. It is 
a laymen’s society —lay in concept and in continuance, 
and it stands as an ostensible proof that there are charity 
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and generosity among the faithful which can be stirred 
into action when a definite purpose is set for their benevo- 
lence. On organizing, the society chose for president 
Mr. Patrick McGovern whose success in the realms of 
finance was itself a guarantee of the prosperity of the 
association. The remaining officers, all of whom with 
the president, have held their portfolio from the be- 
ginning are: vice president, Doctor Joseph Coogan of 
Windsor Locks; secretary, William BroSmith; treas- 
urer, Timothy J. Long; executive committee, Edward 
Balf, William F. O’Neil, Thomas Garvan, and Charles J. 
Dillon. A few clergymen have asked to be allowed to 
affiliate, among them the late Rev. William Rogers, the 
late Rev. James B. Nihill, the late Rev. Walter J. Shanley, 
Rev. James C. O’Brien, Rev. William H. Redding, Rev. 
Peter Dolin;-S.J, Rew O. Po Maenell, and-at the Rew 
Walter J. Shanley’s suggestion, Messrs. Lee and McLach- 
lan of Danbury. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph, on their own responsibility, 
recently opened at Stamford an academy which promises 
well. It is called the Sacred Heart Academy, and has a 
teaching staff of six sisters. The pupils at present num- 
ber sixty-seven. If succeeding sessions of the school do 
not develop continual and decisive progress the Sisters — 
of St. Joseph will have departed from the fine record 
which they have attained in all their undertakings since 
afhliating with the Diocese of Hartford. Though com- 
paratively late in beginning their labors here, they are 
making up in intensive service what was wanting to their 
advent. If present signs do not miscarry, the historian 
of the diocese in 2088 will accord to the zealous Sister- 
hood one of the leading places among the educational and 
charitable builders of the See of Hartford. 
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For more than fifty years the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
from Villa Maria, Montreal, have conducted at Water- 
bury an academy which has been recognized as a real 
boon by many of the Catholic families of the city and 
surrounding towns. The public welcome extended by 
Bishop McFarland in 1869 to the Sisters of Notre Dame 
embodied these prophetic words: ‘The day is not far 
distant when the little house on the hill will spread its 
wings and shelter hundreds.” The shelter foreseen by the 
Bishop has been afforded, and the institution itself has 
been sheltered by the vigilance and paternal interest of 
each succeeding pastor of the Immaculate Conception 
Church. The late Father Mulcahy co-operated in the 
building of the new convent which was declared to be, 
in its day, “one of the ornaments of the city.” The ex- 
cellence of the academy has been so far recognized as to 
demand another and a more spacious home. The Rev. 
William J. McGurk is observing faithfully the traditions 
so honorably established by his predecessors. Under his 
vigilant care the institution is bound to develop new life. 
If his unerring sense and his practical pencil are suffered 
to guide the sisters in the construction of their new 
academy, the resulting edifice is bound to be an “orna- 
ment,” if not to the city, at least to the suburbs. The 
beauty of the new site must be very great since it has so 
successfully appealed to the artistic sense of the ladies 
who have for so long a period been inculcating the neces- - 
sity and the arts of refinement to the generations of chil- 
dren that are so fortunate as to come under their care. 

The Missionaries of La Salette, whose Society was 
founded in 1852, in the Diocese of Grenoble, France, have 
founded a successful college in Hartford. These zealous 
preachers of the Word first came to the diocese in 1892. 
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Two years previously their institute had received the for- 
mal approval of the Roman authorities, and the Connecti- 
cut foundation undertook to diffuse the spirit which the 
little community was imbibing at the Shrine of Our Lady 
of La Salette in the Canton of Corps. 

Seeking to establish the nascent society in America 
two representatives of the institute, The Very Rev. 
Father Pajot, the present Superior General, and the Rev. 
Father Vignon, called on Bishop McMahon, who gave 
them a benevolent hearing and offered them the hospi- 
tality of the diocese. A few weeks later, August 11, 1892, 
three more missionaries and fifteen students arrived from 
Grenoble. They began their Hartford existence-as a 
community at the old Bishop McFarland residence, which 
is now known as the original building, or the first home, 
of St. Francis’ Hospital. 

On the completion of the main portion of their present 
college in 1895, the Fathers and the student body gave 
up their home on Woodland Street and undertook the de- 
velopment of their fine property on New Park Avenue. 
Bishop Tierney, at the opening of the new college, gave 
the Fathers of La Salette, as the nucleous of a parish that 
portion of the Cathedral congregation which had been 
worshipping at the Chapel of Ease on Grace Street. 

The Hartford foundation naturally became the Mother- 
house of the Fathers of La Salette in America. The col- 
lege receives only, such students as express a desire to 
study for the Society of La Salette. On the completion 
of their studies at the Hartford classical college, the grad- 
uates go to Rome to take courses in philosophy, and the- 
ology at the Gregorian University. The student body 
has grown steadily from the inception of the school, and, 
when it is recalled that only prospective candidates are 
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accepted the advance has been notable. The student body, 
made up of those only who are following courses in the 
humanities numbers 100. A few years ago a Novitiate 
was opened in Bloomfield, a few miles from Hartford. 
This-community now numbers 15 novices. About five 
years ago the Missionaries of La Salette established a 
scholasticate in the Diocese of Albany, New York. The 
community there numbers at present 20 students. No less 
than 70 priests are under the Hartford provincial. 

Since establishing themselves in Connecticut, the Mis- 
sionary Fathers have made foundations in five other dio- 
ceses of the United States. They have parishes in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in the Archdiocese of New York, 
in the Diocese of Albany, Wheeling, and La Fayette, 
Louisiana. Ten years ago the Canadian branch of the 
order separated itself from the Hartford Province. The 
Fathers of the Society preside over five parishes in Can- 
ada, and fifteen priests, mostly Hartford-trained, are 
laboring there and diffusing the spirit of the institute. 

Missionaries from the Province of Hartford have gone 
over to Africa to give their lives for the Christianization 
of the blacks. During the war certain of the Fathers who 
had retained their French citizenship returned to their 
ungrateful native land to discharge the duties of unques- 
tioning, if ill-requited patriots. In 1901 Bishop Beaven 
expressed the desire that some of the graduates of the 
Hartford college be sent to Poland to prepare themselves 
to labor in the Polish parishes of the Diocese of Spring- 
field. The suggestion was immediately acted upon with 
the happiest results. In the Diocese of Hartford two 
parishes have been committed to the society, and in both 
the Fathers have shown themselves exceptionally equipped 
for parochial duties.: Members of the Community are 
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called on each week to give assistance in the parishes 
throughout the diocese. The presence of such a com- 
munity meets an exigency that would otherwise be an 
insolvable problem. The society also maintains a band 
of trained preachers who are prepared to conduct mis- 
sions and retreats and who have already won distinction 
in that difficult field. 

The Fathers of La Salette are apparently committed to 
a program of intensive progress. They are alive to the 
opportunities which this country affords. In the interest 
of their community, they publish a monthly magazine 
which has about it, together with its inevitable flavor of 
asceticism, a tinge of advanced Americanism not to be 
expected in a paper taking its initial inspiration from a 
Continental stronghold as conservative as Grenoble, 
France. If they undertake to run a farm it must be ac- 
cording to the most approved progressive methods — with 
a tractor for their ploughs and electrical attachments for 
filling their milk pails. When a community of French 
Brothers out-American the American farmer there need 
be no special apprehension respecting the ability of their 
superiors to imbibe what is best and sanest in the social 
and political life of the country. 

The Lazarist Fathers, sometimes called the Congrega- 
tion of Priests of the Mission, have been placed over St. 
Stanislaus Polish Church in New Haven. Their Society 
was founded by St. Vincent de Paul, in 1625. While Rich- 
elieu was busy with affairs of state, the Saint was bring- 
ing his tremendous powers to bear upon the most neglected 
portion of the faithful throughout the kingdom. Wishing 
to multiply his presence he founded the Society of the 
Lazarists. Like the Sulpicians, their name came not from 
their humble founder, but from the parish church of St. 
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Lazare which he would immortalize rather than himself. 
The Congregation, which was formally approved by Pope 
Urban VIII, in 1632, has a threefold purpose — the sanc- 
tification of its own members, the work of the missions 
and the training of exemplary clergy. 

Even before the death of St. Vincent de Paul the 
Lazarists had been established in Poland. It is from 
Poland that representatives of the society were brought 
to New Haven. The Polish Catholics of the city must 
feel at home when they find Fathers so well known to them 
of yore ready again to minister to their spiritual wants. 
St. Stanislaus’ Church is the center of a thriving Polish 
colony. The parish maintains a school which is spacious 
and well-equipped and whose management is committed 
to the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth. St. 
Michael’s Parish, Derby, has also been placed under the 
care of the Vincentian Fathers. Their Motherhouse is at 
Cracow, in Austria. 

Two of the New Haven Italian churches are in charge 
of Fathers of the Congregation of St. Charles Borromeo. 
This missionary society was founded by the Bishop Scala- 
brini, of Piacenza, Italy. Its purpose is to provide for 
‘the spiritual —and also, in some degree, for the temporal 
—needs of Italian emigrants to America.” It was ap- 
proved by Leo XIII in a Brief dated November 25, 1887. 
The same Pontiff, in a letter to the American Bishops, 
under date of June, 1888, recommended the Fathers of 
the Society of St. Charles Borromeo and bespoke for 
them a welcome, St. Anthony’s Church and St. Michael’s 
Church have been under their care for a quarter of a 
century. The Catholic Italian colony of New Haven is 
one of the largest in the United States. 

The general Motherhouse of the Missionaries of St. 
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Charles Borromeo is at Rotmne. They have provincial 
houses in New York and Chicago. The New York house 
undertakes to supply Italian priests for the East. The 
foundation is so recent that it has hardly had time to de- 
velop along the usual canonical lines. The field which 
opens up in America seems to be a most inviting one. The 
Italian centers are growing and the American-born mem- 
bers of them are found to be exceptionally intelligent and 
responsive. 

The Franciscan Fathers, or the Minor Conventuals, of 
Buffalo, New York, have accepted the care of St. 
Michael’s Polish Parish, in Bridgeport. Their habit — 
differs from that worn by the Franciscan Fathers of 
Winsted. But they try to conform their lives and their 
ambitions to the principles of the spiritual life inculcated 
by the Seraphic Doctor, whose spirit is everywhere the 
same no matter how much his beloved society is divided 
and sub-divided. St. Michael’s Church is one of the most 
flourishing in Bridgeport, and the Franciscan Fathers 
are watching with commendable zeal over the numerous 
young people of the parish. They have erected a modern 
parochial school wherein they endeavor to instil into the 
minds of the young not alone the principles of religion 
but a taste and an appetite for the higher things of the 
spirit to which their founder was so completely conse- 
crated. The fourteen sisters who conduct the classes are 
likewise members of the Franciscan order. 

The Jesuit Fathers and the Fathers of the Holy Ghost 
are established in the Diocese of Hartford. It is not alto- 
gether just to assert that they are in the diocese but not 
of the diocese, for both at South Norwalk and at Fern- 
dale the Fathers have rendered fine service especially to 
the Bishop and the priests. For nearly twenty years the 
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annual retreats of the clergy have been held at Manresa 
Institute, Keyser Island. The Jesuit Fathers are the hosts, 
and the clergy spend two weeks with them and in complete 
retirement from the world. The institute affords ample 
accommodations for the great and growing body of the 
clergy. The surroundings are inviting and the island is, 
in the ascetical sense, a real desert, where the air is purer, 
the heavens more open, and where God speaks more inti- 
mately with the soul. The Jesuit Fathers are always in- 
vited to conduct the spiritual exercises, and they have dis- 
charged that important task with perfect satisfaction and 
without pvovoking anything savoring of criticism, much 
less of dissatisfaction. The clergy of the diocese are 
much indebted to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus for 
affording them a place of retreat so accessible, and for 
sending them each year a preacher of power to effect a 
spiritual renewal whose fruits are discernible throughout 
the parishes of Connecticut. 

The Fathers of the Holy Ghost came to the Diocese of 
Hartford on November 27, 1906 and established their 
senior scholasticate at Ferndale, near Norwalk, in Fair- 
field County. Like the Jesuits they are not engaged in 
any diocesan labor. Their scholasticate is conducted 
mainly in the interest of their own order. That order 
was founded on the Whitsunday of 1703 by Claude- 
Francois Poullart des Places, a young Breton of brilliant 
parts and noble ancestry. He trained for law and a par- 
liamentary career, but young in life gave up the forum 
for the Church. The purpose of his institute, which re- 
ceived at once the favor of both the ecclesiastical and the 
civil authorities is to prepare ‘“‘missionaries for the most 
abandoned souls, whether in Christian or pagan coun- 
tries.” 
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The history of the foundation has its lights and its 
dark shadows. Although it had sent missionaries to the 
French colonies of China and India, and although every 
French missionary is of necessity a French propagandist, 
the society was so hard-scourged by the French Revolu- 
tion that, when that fearful portent had vanished from 
the world, there was left but one man to embody the life 
and the ideals of the Congregation. That man was Father 
Berant. He was a man of destiny. Save for his wrestling 
with cannibals and the anthropophagi, Othello’s experi- 
ences and trials in the imminent and deadly breach, were 
no more hazardous than those of Father Berant. He en- 
dured “‘all manner of vicissitudes —- shipwreck on the way 
to his destined missions in French Guiana, enslavement 
by the Moors, a sojourn in Senegal, where he had been 
sold to the English who then ruled there.” Returning to 
France he was joined by the venerable Francis Mary 
Liberman, who, in 1842, had founded the Society of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. At the suggestion of the 
Holy See the two societies, as they had the same purpose, 
were united. The union was effected in 1848. Since that 
auspicious occasion they have labored as one body. 

The American province of the Holy Ghost Fathers was 
established in 1873. The senior scholasticate at Ferndale, 
numbers 12 priests and 42 students. At this school they 
follow courses in philosophy and theology, and remain in 
residence till prepared for ordination. Bishop Nilan, like 
Bishop Tierney, presides at these ceremonies. The ordain- 
ing prelate this year was the Rt. Rev. John G. Murray, 
D.D. At no other institution, and in no place outside of 
the Cathedral, are Holy Orders conferred in the Diocese 
of Hartford. 

In May, 1922, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost opened a 
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Novitiate at Ridgefield, Connecticut. In that house at 
the present time there are two priests and 14 students. 
The Connecticut foundation of the Holy Ghost Fathers 
has rendered invaluable service to the clergy of Fairfield 
and Litchfield Counties. In this respect their coming and 
making their abode in Connecticut has been a visible 
blessing. It was undoubtedly a kindly Providence which 
directed the steps of these devoted missionaries to Con- 
necticut. Their home in Ferndale is a seat of wisdom and 
a house of prayer. When the Fathers go forth, as they 
now do weekly, from this fountain of spiritual life, they 
carry a benediction to the parishes where they labor. It 
is a remarkable fact that the Fathers of the Holy Ghost 
came to the Diocese of Hartford without the invitation 
of the Bishop, and like the other benisons of Heaven de- 
scended upon the Diocese unheralded and unannounced. 
The Brothers of the Christian Schools have opened two 
houses in Connecticut and closed them twice. For some 
years they conducted an academy and a grammar school 
in St. Patrick’s parish. Later on they were placed in 
charge of a tentative high school in the Cathedral parish. 
What with their retirement and the retirement of the 
Xaverian Brothers from St. John’s School, Deep River, 
the question opens whether or not our Catholic brother- 
hoods can flourish on Connecticut soil. The opinion is here 
set down that they can succeed here, provided they possess 
their own homes; but they cannot if they are left to depend 
on others for the roof to cover them. Neither at St. 
Patrick’s nor at the Cathedral did the Christian Brothers 
foster a proprietary interest in the schools which they 
conducted. The Xaverian Brothers at St. John’s School 
were as men in exile. The few brothers who are now 
laboring among us are under the immediate jurisdiction 
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of the Fathers of their order, they are at home so long 
as the clergy are at home, and the clergy entertain no 
anxiety respecting dispossession. 

The presence of representatives of so many religious 
- orders —men and women — is surprising even to Catho- 
lics themselves. Very few people throughout the State 
are aware that the “Regulars” are so largely represented 
here. The fear once expressed by Pope Leo XIII, that 
the “Regular” orders were not so strong in the diocese 
as the importance of the See of Hartford would seem to 
demand, has long since vanished. The fact is that, when 
the Pontiff noted the defect, the diocese had just. passed 
out of the period of extreme poverty and had not yet fully 
entered upon the season of extraordinary development 
that followed the Civil War. Now there is no want of 
symmetrical development, and the regular and secular 
clergy are working as one man for the welfare and the 
advancement of the hundreds of thousands of Christians 
who look to them for religious succor. 

Nor have the purely lay forces of the State denied their 
support to the religious and charitable works of the dio- 
cese. In every considerable parish are to be found bands 
of zealous men and women who are prepared to second 
the clergy in all parochial undertakings. The Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul has been established in many of the 
larger centers. In every parish there are men who are 
ready to make sacrifice of the time necessary to the carry- 
ing on of this charity. They hold meetings, formulate 
plans of relief, visit the needy, secure employment for the 
shiftless and the helpless. Above all—and this is what 
distinguishes the Society of St. Vincent de Paul —they 
are faithful to the exercises of piety which are a vital part 
of their institute. They unite faithfully and admirably the 
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spiritual and the corporal works of mercy, and give to the 
world in concrete form an example of that greatest of 
virtues which hopeth all things and endureth all things. 

What is set down in favor of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul might, with due modification, be said of many 
other foundations now laboring among the needy. We 
have guilds and auxiliary bodies, charitable societies and 
ladies of charity that stand ready to render support to the 
organized charities thus giving to the world an illustra- 
tion of the gospel of Christ in action. 

There are in the Diocese of Hartford five formal cen- 
ters of Catholic charity. “The Diocesan Bureau of Social 
Service” whose central office is at 244 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, has been in operation since May 1, 1920. As early 
as January 1, 1916, a tentative bureau was established at 
Bridgeport. The Hartford house now exercises jurisdic- 
tion over the centers at Bridgeport, New Haven, Water- 
bury and New London. The bureau aims at co-ordinating 
the work of social service throughout the State. The scope 
of the organization is varied and comprehensive. In its 
Child Welfare Department it undertakes to investigate 
and provide for the care of bereft and neglected children. 
It co-operates with the authorities of asylums and with 
the representatives of the State in the placing of children. 
It maintains a Family Welfare Department and seeks to 
relieve the temporary distress which arises from sickness 
and from insufficient domestic resources. The bureau 

likewise maintains a staff of trained social service workers. 
At their suggestion and under their guidance, volunteer 
workers from the Connecticut Council of Catholic 
Women, a branch of the national organization of the 
same name, carry relief to families in accidental need. 
The educational work of the Connecticut Council centers 
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in and radiates from the Diocesan Bureau. The Bishop 
has lent his support to this movement and is represented 
in all its activities by the Rev. Mathew Judge. 

There are in the diocese societies such as the Holy 
Name for men, and the Junior and Senior Sodalities for 
women, whose purpose is the spiritual advancement of the 
individual. They supplement effectively the work of the 
. pulpit and the school and they are a recognized and ap- 
proved source of enlightenment and moral support for all 
who affiliate. Here and there purely literary and social 
activities are under the superintendence of the clergy 
who are uniformly eager to turn to the best account what- 
ever edifies and enlightens. Now that the missionary 
period of the Church in Connecticut has almost passed 
there will be more opportunity for the clergy to devote 
themselves to community enterprises which are more or 
less closely allied with parochial work. The Church does 
not change, but times change and the people with them. 

It was a happy dispensation of Providence that the 
War Bishop of the Diocese of Hartford was himself a 
descendant from the Civil War times. At Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, where the seventh Bishop of Hartford 
spent his youth, the patriotic songs of the great conflict 
were daily sung by young and old, war news and war 
gossip made up in great measure the conversation between 
man and man and between parents and children. The dis- 
loyalty to the flag which placed half the country at battle 
with the other half, and the draft riots which brought 
strife to the very door of the citizen, were duly discussed 
and deplored. The Union had to be preserved at what- 
ever cost, and the essence of true patriotism was to be 
found in fidelity to the flag that had hitherto represented 
all states whether of the North or of the South. Reared 
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in such an atmosphere, the future Bishop was naturally 
prepared to do a patriot’s part in the great conflict that 
was precipitated upon the United States by the intrigues 
and jealousies, by the greed and ambition of European 
governments. War once declared, it was the duty of every 
citizen to hold himself in obedience to any call. From the 
day that hostilities were declared by Washington against 
the Central Powers, to the signing of the Armistice, 
Bishop Nilan was a leader, conspicuous and powerful, in 
the great cause to which the country was committed. 

If there were any among the half million of spiritual 
subjects who looked to the head of the Hartford Diocese 
for inspiration and for the solution of their difficulties, 
if there were any among them who questioned the mo- 
rality of human warfare, or failed to see the justice of 
the impending strife, the Bishop quickly set them right 
with their own conscience and with the principles and the 
demands of Christian patriotism. He was keen to the 
exigencies of the times and sensitive to every call for 
service or support. His pen was busy from the beginning 
and his patriotic pronouncements were dispensed from 
the two hundred pulpits of the diocese. “If the Bishop’s 
war pastorals and war letters were collected and pub- 
lished,” said a leading Catholic layman to me towards 
the end of the war, “they would be a powerful plea for 
co-operation and a clarion call to duty.”’ Letter followed 
letter, and no Catholic in the Commonwealth could reason- 
ably complain that he was left without authoritative di- 
rection in the difficult days that had come upon the 
Republic. 

Nor were the Bishop’s war activities confined to 
words. He called for volunteer chaplains, and so well had 
he prepared the minds of the younger clergy for the great 
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duty of the hour that it was question only of making 
selection from among many volunteers. Twenty-two of | 
the young priests entered the service. Twenty others 
stood ready and eager to accept the fortunes of war. 
Three young men of the Bishop’s own household volun- 
teered. Two of the three saw service in France, and one 
of them was decorated for valor on the field. “Some of 
these young men will never return,” I remarked to Bishop 
Nilan. ‘““We must expect that,” was his thoughtful reply. 
Although the actual hostilities did not continue as long 
as signs seemed to demand, one of the young priests of 
the diocese laid down his life for his country. And then, 
as if privileged to die once for his native land and once 
more for the men and women of his own race and kindred, 
the victim was taken from among the French-Canadians 
of Connecticut—a people whose patriotism and whose 
fidelity to the Stars and Stripes are frequently and 
gratuitously impugned. The Rev. Anselm J. Mayotte, 
serving in the Army of Occupation, died of pneumonia at 
FEchternacht, Luxemburg, December 5, 1918. A tablet, 
placed in the vestibule of St. Thomas’ Seminary by his 
admiring fellow-chaplains, stands as a testimony to his 
heroism and their appreciation of the service that does 
not halt till death. 

Perhaps the greatest personal sacrifice that Bishop 
Nilan was called upon to make during the war was the 
surrender of the companionship and the intensive service 
of his tireless and consummate chancellor. The Right 
Reverend John G. Murray, D.D., stood ready to go forth 
with the American troops, but, as such a step could hardly 
be entertained, a proper place for his exhuberant patrio- 
tism was found for him outside of the army, and outside 
of the Bishop’s residence. During the conflict, he lived — 
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everywhere — but not at home. No man appeared before 
the public and pleaded the country’s cause more frequently 
or more earnestly than Chancellor Murray. He worked 
all day, and far into the night — travelling, talking, teach- 
ing by word and more especially by example, the principles 
of true patriotism and the duties which the citizens owe 
to God and country. “Perhaps it was for his war work 
that he was made Bishop,” observed a non-Catholic co- 
worker in my hearing. The lady had judged well of the 
fitness of things, but she was in no position to estimate 
the devoted young ecclesiastic’s claims as a churchman. 

The clergy of the diocese who were in a position to 
judge wisely of the episcopal qualifications of the erudite 
and efficient chancellor, had thought of him for Bishop 
long before the ambition of the Kaiser had culminated 
in the horrors of a World War. At the death of Bishop 
Tierney his name had been sent to Rome by both his 
fellow priests and the Bishops of New England. There 
was but one thing wanting to his election by the calm and 
conservative wisdom of the Holy See, and that want the 
revolving years were bound to supply. Bishop Nilan who 
had the best facilities of knowing and judging, decided 
that Father Murray had the age and the other qualifica- 
tions which prepare for the episcopacy, and that in an 
eminent degree. The electing power acquiesced in this 
judgment and the war chancellor and the intensive war 
worker was consecrated Bishop, April 28, 1920, on the 
same day and in the same month and in the same sanc- 
tuary which ten years before had witnessed Bishop 
Nilan’s elevation to the plentitude of the priesthood. 

A few figures may serve to show what need there was 
of an Auxiliary Bishop in the Diocese of Hartford. The 
figures do not bear upon the age of the Rt. Rev. Ordinary 
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— for he is yet strong, hale and hardly beginning to enter 
upon a green old age—but rather upon the great forces 
which had developed in the Catholic Church of Connecti- 
cut since the opening of the twentieth century. There 
are today in the Diocese of Hartford 563,507 souls. The 
priestly body numbers 459, of whom 402 are secular 
clergy and 57 members of the regular religious orders. 
There are 261 churches within the limits of the State, 
218 of which have pastors in residence. The remaining 
43 are attended by priests from neighboring Catholic 
centers. The Bishop’s relations with all these parishes 
may be said to be twofold. He exercises episcopal 
jurisdiction over them all, but he exercises it from a dis- 
tance. He administers the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
and performs other episcopal functions which require his 
personal presence. As many of the parishes are large, 
numbering thousands of souls, the parochial visitations 
must be frequent. The labor entailed, coupled with the 
other duties proper to episcopal administration of a great 
and growing see, made it the part of prudence for the 
Bishop to share the burden with another. The appoint- 
ment of Bishop Murray was acclaimed by clergy and 
laity alike as a supernal interposition. The Right 
Reverend Auxiliary has personality, persistence, educa- 
tion and experience. He is able and willing to render the 
finest service to his Bishop and to the great body of the 
faithful for whose welfare alone the sacred office of the 
bishop exists. 

The figures just set down are taken from the returns 
made to the chancery office of the Diocese of Hartford. 
They will appear in the Official Catholic Directory for 
the year 1925. They are impressive if we recall that less 
than a hundred years ago there was not a resident priest 
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; within the confines of Connecticut, and that the first Cath- 
olic church to be opened for divine worship was the Holy 
Trinity Church of 1829. The poverty of the beginnings 
of the Church in this State was extreme, poverty com- 
pared with which the present riches of the Church —if 
by riches we mean fine temples frequently filled and ad- 
equately supported and supplemented by schools and the 
other handmaids of religion—seems abject, and the in- 
tervening growth so fabulous as to deserve a place in the 
Arabian Nights. 

The hardships which beset the first Catholic settlers 
and the opposition offered by those who apparently be- 
lieved that possession was not only nine points of the law 
but the law itself, lends color to the story and invests 
many an humble actor in it with the trappings of the 
hero. The elements that go to make the history of so 
much sacrifice and so much success seem to come from 
the four winds of the heavens. The story has about it 
the flavor of the epic, and is worthy of the pen of a master. 

From amid a bewildering maze of details, the facts 
which are set down in this brief history are intended to 
illustrate the trend and the progress of events. Whether 
they were wisely chosen or not remains for the reader to 
decide. Others might cover the ground and weave a better 
narrative and paint a juster picture from the episodes and 
events that have been passed over, for even were they 
rejected, the writer would still find himself oppressed by 
the embarrassment of choice. “At the Lincoln Cathedral,” 
says Macaulay, “there is a beautiful painted window, 
which was made by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass 
that had been rejected by his master. It is so far superior 
to every other in the church, that, according to tradition, 
the vanquished artist killed himself from mortification,” 
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I shall await with composure the coming of such an ap- 
prentice, who will gather up what has been passed over or 
cast aside and weave an epic worthy of the actors in the 
great drama. Since the pages afford no claim to artistry, 
and since the writer confesses himself beholden to that 
canon which the Almighty has fixed against self-slaughter 
there will be no killing, and very little mortification, when 
justice shall have been done to the great theme. 

“The perfect historian is he in whose work the char- 
acter and the spirit of the age is exhibited in miniature.” 
He is always and of necessity building in miniature. Some 
events which were called capital in their day and which 
engaged the time and the energies of those who were the 
leaders among their fellows, are suffered to remain in the 
shadow or wholly without the picture, while others, in 
themselves of little or no moment, are brought into the 
light, because they serve to indicate the conditions in which 
the Church and its supporters found themselves in the 
days of their weakness and of their trial, and out of 
which they have emerged gloriously and as if by miracu- 
lous power. Thus, we give in detail the effort of Bishop 
Tyler to form the nucleus of a building fund in Stonington 
which resulted in promises amounting to $29.25, and pass 
over in silence the recent drive led by Bishop Murray for 
St. Francis Hospital and which grew in promise to more 
than a half million. There are hundreds of monumental 
reminders throughout the State of the wonderful pros- 
perity which the Church has enjoyed. We need no mem- 
orial for that which is visible and beyond dispute, but it 
is the office of history to tell from what humble and dis- 
tressful beginnings all these triumphs have developed. 

I have acted on the conviction that “no anecdote, no 
peculiarity of manner, is too insignificant to illustrate the 
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operation of the laws of religion and of education, and to 
mark the progress of the human mind.” Nor can it be 
successfully objected that the human mind has not pro- 
gressed here in America in the last three hundred years, 
at least insofar as it bears upon the Catholic Church and 
those who elect to throw their eternal destiny with her 
and her teachings. 

Father Fitton in his “Sketches” tells of calling on a 
gentleman in New Haven for the purpose of securing 
from him an old building in which the Catholics of the 
town might assemble for Mass. “Neither for love or 
money,’ says the great missionary, “would he listen to 
our proposition, declaring that he would not encourage 
Catholicity in any way. We felt disappointed, and my 
reply to him was: ‘Sir I hope that you and I may live to 
see the Catholic church in this city with spires as high 
as any of yours,’ he doubted it; but thank God, it has 
come to pass, and he has lived to see our splendid churches 
all well filled, and even crowded every Sunday.” 

The incident is instructive. So humble were the be- 
ginnings of the Catholic Church in Connecticut, that any 
man could hardly be condemned for not foreseeing even 
dimly the wonderful progress that it would achieve in less 
than a hundred years. The vitality which was developed 
spent itself mainly in meeting the demands inseparable 
from a quick-developing community. Of necessity the 
Catholic Church in Connecticut was self-centered, and in 
most respects oblivious of demands from without. Great 
as were the domestic claims, the wider call of the Church 
was heard and occasionally heeded. Bishop McMahon 
surrendered the services of his brilliant and much-needed 
chancellor in response to the urgent and higher call of 
the Catholic University. Nor is it without pertinence to 
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the history of the Church of Connecticut that from the 
ranks of its clergy has gone forth one of the most erudite 
and prolific scholars that the Catholic body of America 
has yet produced. 

Other men, nationally prominent in the Catholic 
Church, were nurtured here. From the Bishop’s house- 
hold went forth, another priest who has held the highest 
office in three of the educational institutions of the Sul- 
pician Fathers, at Boston, at Baltimore and at Washing- 
ton, nor are Bishop Shahan and the Very Rev. Francis 
P. Havey, S.S., D.D., the only members of the clerical 
body of the Hartford Diocese that have achieved distinc- 
tion as professors in colleges and preachers on the mis- 
sions — missions in China and in the West. When the 
story of the pioneers of the American missionary move- 
ment in the Orient shall have been written, the Catholic 
body of the Diocese of Hartford will feel itself honored 
in the heroic intrepidity and devotion of Father Joseph 
Sweeney, of New Britain, and the Very Rev. John 
O’Shea, C.M., of Deep River. 

The diocese has already given a Bishop to a western 
see, in the person of the Rt. Rev. Francis J. Tief, D.D., 
of Concordia, Kansas. And, nearer home and perhaps 
more remarkable still, it has furnished the Archdiocese 
of New York with a competent and paramount leader for 
its band of missionary preachers. These things indicate 
that the rapidity of our material and numerical progress 
has not stunted us intellectually. We are indeed of the 
first and the second generation, with hardly a representa- 
tive of the third, but we have not been without individuals 
who, as time progresses, will be the vanguard of a long 
line of intellectuals. Amid well-nigh impossible condi- 
tions, the Rev. John H. Stapleton wrote his “Moral 
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Briefs,” pronounced by competent lay authority, “the best 
Catholic book that has appeared in years.” Canonists who 
in future years will digest the legislation of the American 
Church will not, and cannot, neglect the hand-book of 
Diocesans Laws from the practiced and incisive pen of 
Doctor James P. Donovan, who gathered within covers 
the fruit of his wide experience as chancellor and placed 
at the disposal of the clergy a working and logical digest 
of the canons of the Church and the statutes of the dio- 
cese. His hand-book wiil safeguard his contemporaries 
and those who will foilow them against the pitfalls which 
beset the way of every parish priest and every curate 
who are busied with the care of souls in this diocese. 
Attempts at literature have not been too common 
among our clergy. I have noted how the first resident 
priest of Connecticut tried to combine the labors of the 
scholar and the writer with those of the missionary, and 
how he failed, if not in both, at least in that field which 
he had been sent to cultivate by his Bishop. The disaster 
which attended his efforts as a literary man have doubt- 
less served as a beacon to others. The fact is, that the 
clergy of the diocese, no matter how well fitted to follow 
the vocation of the intellectual, have kept to their task — 
celebrating, confessing, preaching, catechising, preparing 
the young for a successful Christian life and the old for a 
peaceful and happy death. Now and again one of their 
number has courted the Muse, and anyone who reads 
the exquisite poems of Father Felix O’Neil will dare 
doubt that the divine afflatus has been denied to the clerical 
body of the See of Hartford. Father George J. Donahue 
of Pomfret, though young: in years, has shown himself 
an artist in words. Nature has indeed been prodigal to 
this young divine. Unless all signs fail he will make for 
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himself a name in literature and shed luster on his young 
alma mater. The Rev. James Francis Barrett, another 
alumnus of St. Thomas Seminary, has already produced 
two successful novels; and the end is not yet. Indeed there 
are not wanting those who predict that he has hardly 
passed from the beginning of his powers. He has the 
gifts and the industry. Ripening and brightening with 
the years, he will give a convincing and silencing refuta- 
tion to the claim that originality and imagination are 
exorcised from all who commit themselves to the bondage, 
intellectual and artistic, of the Levitical body of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

What is true of the clergy, is likewise true of the laity. 
They too are of the first and the second generation. There 
is hardly one of them that is educated and also blessed 
with the opportunities for elegant ease so necessary to 
literary pursuits. On leaving college most of them have 
to provide against impending want. They cannot frequent 
the groves and the streams and surrender themselves to 
the lure of the Muse. But there are not wanting evidences 
of a coming day. Judge Daniel J. Donahoe has given to 
the world what is perhaps the fullest and most satisfac- 
tory rendition in English of the liturgical hymns. His 
translations run to two considerable volumes. The ac- 
curacy and literary quality of his works are admitted. 
The two volumes, by themselves, even if the poet had 
never written an original verse, would entitle him to a 
foremost place among the bards of the State of Connecti- 
cut. Judge Donahoe himself would be the last to claim 
equal merit with Fitz-Green Halleck. But, unfortunately, 
for the fame of the Guilford poet, there was at one time 
a well-defined “imputation” an imputation worthy of 
grave and ministerial refutation —to the effect that Hal- 
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leck himself had decided to take passage to the eternal 
shores on the ship piloted by the Pope. Mr. Donahoe is 
equally at home in prose and verse, in which respect he 
resembles Miss Ella Fanning, a Norwich journalist of 
ability who has contributed frequently to the Sunday 
papers and to many of the magazines of the country. 
Catholic journalism, as already noted, began in Con- 
necticut in 1829. For a few years the Catholic Press clung 
desperately to life. Success was impossible from the be- 
ginning. From the early Thirties to the early Seventies no 
Catholic journal was published in the Diocese of Hartford. 
Bishop Galberry founded the “Connecticut Catholic,” 
in 1873, but he died before it had learned to walk straight. 
Bishop Tierney acquired the paper twenty-eight years 
ago, two years later the old name was dropped, and the 
weekly paper of the diocese appeared as “The Catholic 
Transcript.” Under that name the publication has enjoyed 
the sustaining favor both of Bishop Tierney and of 
Bishop Nilan. For many years it has published contribu- 
tions both from the clergy and the laity —and especially 
from the clergy. The Rev. Edward A. Flannery, a writer 
of vivid imagination and acknowledged power, was one of 
its editors for years and remained for a still longer period 
a frequent contributor. The late Rev. John H. Stapleton 
expounded in its columns the principles of moral theology 
with distinction and ability. Father John L. McGuinness 
was an associate editor for some years, his incisive pen 
giving character to the page. He was followed by the 
Rev. Oliver T. Magnell, a man to the manner born and 
bred and well-practiced in the journalistic art. For one 
year the Rev. William J. McGurk conducted a homiletic 
column in which with fine erudition and with a keen ap- 
preciation of the spiritual wants of the readers of the 
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present day, he supplemented the pulpit and led his readers 
to a deeper appreciation of the spirit of the gospel. Educa- 
tional papers appeared weekly from the facile pen of the 
Rev. Edward M. Hayes. From study and observation 
gathered from his experience as principal he was able to 
be of distinct value to the teachers of the diocese. In 
hagiology the Rev. William J. O’Shea and his successor, 
the Rev. William Kearney, have revealed to many edified 
readers the ascetical principles that were reduced to daily 
practice by hundreds who signalized themselves in the 
arduous struggle for perfection. For a full year Doctor 
Anderson of St. Thomas Seminary treated questions 
bearing upon economics and the ever-varying social 
problems. His contributions gave testimony of close 
study and serious reflection. Before leaving the ranks of 
the secular clergy and affiliating with the Society of Jesus, 
Father Peter J. Dolin, as associate editor, conducted the 
Instructor’s Column, and contributed editorials week by 
week. Among occasional contributors are The Rev. Aus- 
tin Dignam, whose stories and travel-experiences have 
been eagerly read, and Father Timmons whose exquisite 
shading and keen humor has given color and an Attic 
flavor to many articles appearing over the pseudonym 
“TS. M.” The associate editors of the present time are 
the Rev. Henry Cassidy and the Rev. William Collins. 
Alert and practiced in their adopted profession, they are 
doing splendid seryice, and enabling the Catholics of the 
diocese who want to keep abreast of the news of the State 
and of the outside world to satisfy, pleasantly and with- 
out dissipation of faculties their desire for whatever is 
worth knowing and whatever edifies and instructs, in 
current Catholic events. 

During the present year Bishop Nilan has erected a 
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home for “The Transcript,” thus giving certainty and sta- 
bility to his diocesan weekly. The building is constructed 
on ample lines and furnished with the latest and most ap- 
proved appurtenances. Thus does the vigilant and provi- 
dent Ordinary of the Diocese of Hartford render proof 
in solid masonry of his belief in the apostolate of the 
written word. 

Strange as it must seem to many, the most ambitious 
literary achievement of the Catholic body in Connecticut 
came, not from the pen of one born on the soil, nor was 
it conceived and executed in the language of Shakespeare. 
There is nothing about the exterior of St. Boniface’s 
Church, New Haven, and about its modest and almost hid- 
den rectory to indicate or to suggest the home of a scholar 
and a Christian sage. There, almost under the eaves of 
Yale University, the Rev. Father Joseph Alfred Schaele, 
the unassuming and unknown poet, wrote his “Staufen- 
lied,” an epic requiring three volumes, wherein the patri- 
otic, the warlike, and the religio-civic activities and 
victories of the princely line of Hohenstaufens are re- 
corded with rare fidelity and fine poetic power. The 
poem was published in Paderborn, in 1894, twenty years 
after the writer had begun his sojourn in New Haven. 
It was favorably received throughout Germany. The 
periodicals of his country placed Father Schaele very high 
among the German poets, and there were not wanting 
critics who coupled his name with that of the immortal 
Goethe. Whoever is acquainted with the period of the 
Hohenstaufens will understand at once what a task the 
poet had set himself, when, as priest and prophet, he 
undertook to make the mixed and devious record of that 
war-stained dynasty redound not only to the glory of his 
country but also to the glory of God. 
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Father Schaele had a patriot’s belief in the high destiny 
of his country. His pregnant fancy must have brooded 
long over the shapeless mass of material before it could 
bring forth thoughts that fell into harmonious numbers. 
The absence of any really dominating figure in the Hohen- 
staufen line may have made it necessary for the author 
of “Staufenlied” to sin against the unities. Although that 
offense was mortal in the days of Tasso, —as that poet 
learned to his sad cost—it is not counted rank in our 
era. Father Schaele had to pick up what was lying in his 
way. Eagerly did he grasp at every lurking jewel. The 
grace and dignity with which he invests the sainted Hun- 
garian Queen make her steal into the verses like an em- 
bodied benediction—a vision which clings to the fancy 
and helps to consecrate even that which is sordid and ugly 
in the long and varied story. 

If Father Schaele gave to the world, and perhaps to 
the ages, an immortal poem, another New Haven priest 
equally humble and equally obscure, was chiefly instru- 
mental in giving to the world, and, let it be hoped, to the 
ages also, another evidence of the vitality and virtue of 
the Catholic body of the diocese. The Knights of Colum- 
bus, international and known to fame, claim New Haven 
as their cradle and the Rev. Michael J. McGivney as their 
founder. While assistant pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
eager to promote the welfare of the men of the parish, 
the young priest organized, in the bonds of unity and 
charity, the society which is now counted first and chiefest 
among the social and fraternal organizations of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States. 

Assisting Father McGivney in making the beginnings 
of the order, which was incorporated March 1, 1882 were 
James T. Mullen, the first supreme knight; John T. Ker- 
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rigan, the deputy supreme knight; William H. Sellwood, 
recording secretary; Daniel Caldwell, lecturer; James T. 
McMahon, chancellor; Mathew C. O’Connor, M.D., phy- 
sician; Michael Curran, treasurer. 
~ The name and the spirit of the organization appealed 
to the Catholics throughout the State. Quickly did 
the society spread from town to town. In a few years its 
fame went abroad, and now it has extended not merely 
beyond the borders of Connecticut, but beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Nation. Its war record was notable enough to 
provoke the jealousy of the unfriendly, and its success has 
been striking enough to stir to activity the tongue and the 
pen of slander. Such opposition will undoubtedly prosper 
the Knights of Columbus. If they are faithful to the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded, the work of the devoted 
little New Haven band will give their founder certain, if 
unexpected, title to immortality. New Haven is still the 
home center of the order. The story of the beginnings 
and the wonderful development of the Knights of Colum- 
bus adds a fine paragraph to the Catholic history of Con- 
necticut. Their constant growth and multiplying numbers 
betoken wisdom in their founder, and any radical de- 
parture from the lines traced out at the beginning will 
probably place a period to their marvellous prosperity. 
The growth of the Knights of Columbus has, in some 
respects, outrivalled the general Catholic growth of the 
Commonwealth. The records that are gathered up and 
preserved in the chancery office of the Diocese of Hart- 
ford, show that, apart from the natural increase and the 
increase from immigration, the church of the diocese 
receives an accession from outside communions amount- 
ing to about 500 each year. As there is no proselytizing 
machinery at work in the State, the strangers come of 
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their own volition. They are usually men and women of 
the middle class who have associated with their Catholic 
neighbors and who have followed their natural inclination 
to inquire into the merits and the claims of an institution 
which has grown to such proportions almost within their 
own memory. Among the converts are but few that were 
widely known. Bishop Shahan in scrutinizing the records 
found, indeed, that one man of Puritan ancestry found 
his way into the Catholic Church. That man was Christo- 
pher Davenport, the nephew of the Rev. John Davenport. 
On affiliating with the Catholic Church he entered as a 
student at Douai College, in France. He was attracted by 
the regular life of the Franciscans, and after spending 
six years at the French College, entered the novitiate of 
the Flemish Franciscans at Ypres, October 7, 1657. His 
name appeared on the rolls of the order as having affli- 
ated October 18, 1658. His name in religion was Francis 
a Santa Clara. More than two hundred years later, Pro- 
fessor Robinson of Yale University succumbed to the 
claims of the Church which had won Christopher Daven- 
port. Later on he became Dean of the Law School at the 
Catholic University, Washington. The late Judge Webb 
was likewise a convert to the faith. 

The Barber family, to which the first Bishop traced his 
lineage, were of Connecticut stock, Simsbury being the 
home of Daniel Barber, and Newtown being the home of 
the Rev. Virgil Barber’s wife who was likewise a convert 
to the faith. Among the Catholics of Litchfield the names 
of two converts are held in benediction, Miss Julia Beers 
and Miss Emma Deming. After entering the Church they 
continued to dwell in their native towna, which was but 
occasionally visited by the clergy who resided at Winsted. 
On Sunday they opened their houses to the Catholics of - 
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the town where religious devotions were held, and the 
young instructed in the principles of the gospel. 

Archbishop Bailey was a student at Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, when he decided to sever the bonds 
that bound him to Episcopalianism and cast his lot with 
the Catholic Church. Bishop Kinsman, recently converted | 
to the faith of Catholics, was at one time a professor in 
the same institution. The Rev. C. Collard Adams after 
training for the ministry of the Episcopal Church, and 
holding important office in his communion, decided that 
his place was in the bosom of the ancient Church. At 
great personal sacrifice he gave up his position as pastor 
of a western church, and accepted an exceedingly solitary 
and obscure existence among strangers. His fortitude has 
been admirable, and his reward must be in accordance 
with his sacrifice. 

The story of wonderful growth and development told 
in these pages may be summed up in authentic miniature 
—in the life of one man and in the growth of one parish. 
Thirty years ago, to keep to round numbers, the Rev. Lu- 
cian Bojnowski was ordained in St. Joseph’s Cathedral. 
Shortly after the ceremony Bishop Tierney indicated to 
him that there was a Polish mission in New Britain, at- 
tended by the Meriden priest of that nationality, which 
might afford a field for his new-born sacerdotal zeal. The 
young priest, eager for action, might well have answered 
in the words of Isaiah: ‘‘Lo, here am I, send me.” The 
word was given, and the young pastor set out to find a 
roof to shelter him, no matter how humble, provided it 
would hold him in the center of his flock. Yet a few days 
and he began to know them, and they all knew him. A few 
years, and he found it necessary to build another and a 
more stately church. Next, a school —the largest paro- 
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chial school in the Diocese of Hartford. Then a convent 
to give shelter to a growing community of nuns. The 
parish increases, and an orphan asylum is necessary. It 
is built on a large suburban farm, secured years previously 
by the far-seeing ecclesiastic. Latest, if not last, in order 
is a home for the aged. Meanwhile the tireless builder 
has established a paper which quickly wins a national 
reputation. The citizens of all creeds have taken note. A 
strong man had risen up among them. A faithless bank 
official absconds with several hundred thousand dollars. 
The industrious Polish people are distracted and start a 
run of the bank. Father Bojnowski is summoned and his 
presence reassures his people, they go back to their work 
and the bank continues to do business — making its repu- 
tation secure with the Polish people by placing their pas- 
tor on the board of directors. Long since has he become 
an acknowledged power in the town. His parish is as 
numerously equipped with institutions as many of the 
more recent dioceses of the West —a sort of imperium in 
imperto, all done in the halfspent lifetime of one man. He 
is careless of his personal comfort, he is jealous of the 
spiritual interests of his people—hard on them, but 
harder on himself. He speaks, not to listen to the reso- 
nance of his own voice, but to be obeyed. Here is an 
instance. On the day of the dedication of his orphan 
asylum, I had the honor of riding from Father Bojnows- 
ki’s house to the institution, with the Mayor of the city. 
We spoke of the broad acres of the farm through which 
we were riding and of the beautiful site and the fine lines 
of the asylum. “Father Bojnowski is a great man for 
New Britain,” said his Honor. I acquiesced. “‘We count 
on him to keep the Polish people good.” “Yes.” “On one 
occasion,” continued the Mayor, “some of these anarchists 
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came here from New York. They hired a hall, but just as 
they were about to open the meeting, Father Bojnowski 
came in, and standing in the front of the platform said: 
‘My Polish people, come with me.’ And every man in the 
place got up and followed him out of the hall.” 

An autocrat, do you say? Possibly. But autocracy is 
better than anarchy. 

The varied energies employed in the building up of the 
Catholic Church in Connecticut have been well tried, but 
they are by no means exhausted. The clerical body is not 
only numerous, but rich in type and in variety. The mould 
in which some of the earlier clergy were cast has doubt- 
less been broken. I recall the Rev. John Duggan, the Mon- 
treal jurist, who dropped the law, studied theology, and 
came to Waterbury as a young priest. He was to be a 
builder, and a builder after the Canadian type. After 
many years of labor he succeeded in erecting a granite 
church and a rectory in harmony with the central building, 
but out of harmony with the surroundings, and in a sec- 
tion of the city which was fast being abandoned by 
English-speaking Catholics. The last building was near- 
ing completion, when a misstep backward precipitated the 
builder a few feet, and his career in the priesthood ended 
just as the last tints were being projected on the finished 
interior. I recall the Fathers Cooney,—gentle, hard- 
working, unobtrusive. I recall Father Shanley —the 
temperance orator and the educational orator — more ad- 
dicted to controversy than Father Crowley of New Lon- 
don, and never quite so happy as when engaged in an 
intellectual bout. I recall the New Britain twain, Father 
Peter Skelly and Father Jeremiah Curtin—the embodi- 
ments of repartee. “Have you heard that Father Curtin 
has been made pastor of New Milford?” asked Bishop 
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McMahon of Father Skelly after he had appointed the 
gentleman to the post. “Yes, I have heard the story,” said 
Father Skelly, “It has been going the rounds for some 
time. But I tell you, Bishop, it is just as well for a man in 
your position not to take much stock in such rumors.” I 
recall the Rev. P. Duggan of Torrington, who developed a 
most prosperous parish, building church, school, convent, 
rectory and the rest, and then, as old age was coming on, 
resigned in the vain belief that he would be happier some- 
where else, thus demonstrating that it is easier to build 
churches than to judge wisely in one’s own behalf. I recall 
one of my very earliest experiences of clerical life as a 
priest in the Hartford Diocese. Immediately after my 
ordination, the pastor of my home parish took me up and 
together we set out on a chase for Bishop McMahon, in 
the hope that we might overtake him on one of his episco- 
pal visitations and secure from him the faculties of the 
diocese for me, so that the pastor might leave his parish 
in my care while he went out on a much-needed vacation. 
Our first over-night stopping place was New Milford. 
The devotion of the Forty Hours was in progress. Being 
the youngest priest present, I volunteered to say the earli- 
est Mass—at five o’clock in the morning. I remember 
speaking with one of the older parishioners while the sun 
was rising over the eastern hills and hearing from his lips 
much interesting information bearing upon the early his- 
tory of Catholicity in the town. One of his sayings, an 
admiring remark, spoken with feeling, lingers: “I tell 
you, Sir, Father O’Brien left the signs of his hands on 
this parish.”” The Father O’Brien thus extolled is none 
other than the Rev. James C. O’Brien, the venerable pas- 
tor of St. John’s parish, Stamford, who unites in his per- 
son the old and the new—having served under Father 
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Hughes, a hard school, but an excellent training ground 
for the deprivations and hardships of the New Milford 
Mission. 

Nor is Father O’Brien the oldest of our clergy. Both 
Father Russell of St. Patrick’s Church, New Haven, and 
Father Creedon of Windsor Locks, had seen years of serv- 
ice before Father O’Brien composed his nerves, pulled 
the door bell at the rectory of St. Patrick’s Church, and 
accosted Father Hughes with the tentative intimation 
that he was prepared to serve, and, in truth had been sent 
to serve. And serve he did, wholesomely, meritoriously, 
and through memorable years. 

In the church-building and school-building era, when 
college graduates entered the seminary, studied philoso- 
phy for a year, and theology for two years and hastened 
to their life work, very few letters followed the names of 
the clergy when those names appeared in print. It was 
Father Luke Fitzsimmons, or the Rev. Peter M. Ken- 
nedy; Father Keating, or Father Hunt, and seldom or 
never Doctor. In the earliest days, it was Doctor Car- 
mody alone, then Doctor Shahan, Doctor Maher, Doctor 
Donovan. These were the days of quick preparation and 
incessant labor. Now there is time for the acquisition of 
knowledge absolutely necessary for the proper discharge 
of the priestly office, and time too to make frequent and 
deep excursions into the realm of higher philosophy and 
theology. Young men of ability have studied long and 
leisurely and have held to their books even after ordina- 
tion, with the result that D.D. and-LL.D. are frequently 
called upon to balance the Rev. or the Rt. Rev. which 
precedes the saint’s name given in baptism. And what is 
more inspiring and surprising still, these titles of distinc- 
tion accompany the names of church builders, like the 
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Rev. M. W. Barry, and men of distracting and dis- 
tinguished public service like Doctor Sullivan, of the 
Immaculate Conception Church, no less than those of 
men who have had time to store their minds more abund- 
antly and to refine their tastes accordingly to the ad- 
unguemed lines of culture, like Doctor Moore, of the 
Sacred Heart Church, Bridgeport, and Doctor Anderson 
of St. Thomas Seminary. 

Nor has the race of plain-spoken matter-of-fact, 
straight-up-and-down church builders become extinct. 
And the church builder who is counted worth while must 
be experienced and expert in two departments. Pope 
vouchsafes the information that “’tis but half a judge’s 
task to know.” So also it is but half the church builder’s 
task to build. The larger half, if the expression may be 
pardoned, still remains. He must pay for what he has 
built— pay as the Rev. John J. Downey, the builder of 
St. Michael’s Church paid; or as the Rev. Joseph Synott 
of Ansonia paid and built—first a fortress, story upon 
story, and then a church, like a citadel, sheer on the sum- 
mit of the fortress—throwing in a commodious and 
modern school as a “‘to-boot.” 

It was but the other day that two of our church 
builders were laid to rest: The Rev. John T. Lynch who 
went to Meriden and erected, church, school, convent and 
priest’s house, paid for them and, on his departure left a 
balance in the parish treasury to provide against future 
demands; and the Rev. John T. Winters who built a 
church in South Norwalk and rebuilt, ungracious task, 
another church in New Britain. And, what may be 
counted more distinguishing still, we have young priests 
who have erected stately churches —like Doctor John J. 
McLoughlin of New Haven and Father John McGivney 
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of West Haven—and who are still in what may be called 
their priestly prime. The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Patrick J. 
McGivney built his church in Middletown, and then, in- 
stead of sitting down and exulting over what had been 
achieved, went to Bridgeport, planned and erected a con- 
~ vent, which is a model of its kind, paid off all indebted- 
ness, and then addressed himself to the task of building 
a second temple. 

The name of the Rt. Rev. Monsignor McGivney re- 
minds me of another distinction which has come to the 
diocese and which is illustrative of our new canonical 
status. We are no longer a missionary country — “under 
the Propaganda;” but a full-fledged Catholic Church — 
“under the Consistorial Congregation.” We have at- 
tained to our full ecclesiastical stature. Prelates, robed 
for ceremony, should adorn our more solemn religious 
functions. The Roman purple is now necessary to give 
character and color to our pontifical occasions. The 
stately cathedral demands the empurpled stall. We have 
not, and let it be devoutly hoped that we never will have, 
cathedral canons, but we have, and we should have a 
growing number of monsignori—men who have lent 
distinction to religion in their own parishes and who are 
intellectually as well as ecclesiastically an ornament to the 
Church. Rome, already this year has chosen to name as 
domestic prelates, Doctor John Neale, of St. Rose’s 
Church, Meriden, a man of superior ability and attain- 
ments, as well as of varied achievements, Doctor Maurice 
F. McAuliffe whose qualifications for that or any other 
ecclesiastical honor have already been noted, and Chan- 
cellor William H. Flynn whose service in the difficult post 
made vacant by the elevation to the episcopacy of the Rt. 
Rev. John G. Murray, has been uniformly characterized 
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by efficiency, courtesy and an unfailing spirit of co-opera- 
tion. 

That the Rt. Rev. Patrick McGivney should have been 
promoted to ecclesiastical honors because of his service as 
parish priest, church builder and spiritual director of the 
largest lay organization in the Catholic Church, seems to 
be the demand entered and urged by the eternal fitness of 
things. Nor do the four names just mentioned exhaust 
the prelatable supply of the Diocese of Hartford. 

The purple worn by our new prelates is an ostensible 
reminder that we are of the household of the Roman Pon- 
tiff—no longer outlanders, but the domestics of him to 
whom the divine Founder of the Church has committed 
the care of the whole flock. The dignity of monsignor 
carries no jurisdiction and it places no obligation upon 
his fellow priests, save that which courtesy and reverence 
delight in yielding to acknowledged merit and venerable 
place. Neither does that dignity detract in one iota from 
the supremacy, in his own diocese, of the Rt. Rev. Ordi- 
nary. He shares his jurisdiction as the canons direct 
and as necessity demands. 

In the Diocese of Hartford the Bishop delegates paro- | 
chial authority to the priests whom he places in the office 
of pastor. By statute of the State of Connecticut, the 
financial interests of each parish rest in the hands of a 
corporation. This corporation is made up of the Bishop 
of the diocese, the Vicar-General of the diocese, the 
pastor of the parish and two laymen of the parish, who 
are known as trustees. The laymen are elected annually 
in the month of January. A meeting of the trustees must 
be legally called, every member being duly warned, before 
business of legal moment can be validly transacted. The 
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parochial corporation can sue and be sued, dispose of 
property, acquire property and negotiate loans. 

The property which falls under episcopal custodianship 
in this diocese amounts to many millions, and it is a 
strange dispensation of human wisdom which makes 
Bishop Nilan, a poor man, a real financial figure in the 
Commonwealth of Connecticut. He is beyond doubt the 
most fabulously trusted person in the State of Connecti- 
cut. And, to the credit of the Bishop and the good name 
of the Church be it said, in every banking house of the 
State the name of the Right Reverend Ordinary is a syno- 
nym of scrupulous financial honor and Gibraltan financial 
strength. 

A change from the days when the Catholics were 
hounded as vagabonds, and their priests proscribed as 
necessary felons! And how naturally, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, has not the great transformation been effected? 
Silently, and while many were asleep did all this take 
place. So silently that some yet sleep, noting not the muta- 
tions brought about by the incoming and outgoing tide. 
What a sorry figure that of the statesmen and the village 
sages who made covenant with the Most High that popery 
would never find root in this “land of steady habits! 
And yet withal the title is deserved, for, comparatively 
speaking, Connecticut has been singularly preserved from 
the gross follies and high crimes that must be charged 
up against other communities in their treatment of the 
intruding Catholics. I am profoundly convinced that the 
best sense of Connecticut, and the best men and women 
of Connecticut have, from the very beginning, been irre- 
vocably set against the vulgar and plebian folly of the 
anti-Catholic bigots. When Pope Day was disgracing 
New London, the town fathers legislated against the 
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ridiculous and degrading abuse. The Know-Nothings of 
Connecticut never went to sanguinary lengths. When 
Archbishop Bedini came to America as Apostolic-Nuncio 
in 1853, he was followed by Italian enemies who came 
here to stir up the multitude to mutiny and rage. He 
came to New Haven and dedicated, October 9, 1853, St. 
Patrick’s Church, and there was no untoward incident. 
He went to Cincinnati and “the mob marched forth with 
arms and torches,” and “eighteen persons fell in the 
struggle.” The A. P. A. movement was of pale and spo- 
radic growth here, and the Ku Klux Klan is not due for 
a long or a glorious existence. They are not of this State, 
and Connecticut is not prepared to repeat the embarrass- 
ing folly of Colonial days. : 

Pity that, when the Catholic question came up for dis- 
cussion, in the primeval days of the Commonwealth there 
was not at the council board a Gamaliel to rise, as in the 
days of the enrolling at Jerusalem, and suggest the wis- 
dom of referring the whole question to another and more 
competent tribunal: 

“And now, therefore I say to you refrain from these 
men, and let them alone; for if this council or this work 
be of men, it will come to naught: 

“But if it be of God, you cannot overthrow it.” 

AuTHORITIES: “Diocese of Hartford,” by Rev. James 
H. O’Donnell, being a part of “History of The Catholic 
Church in The New England States;” “History of the 
Diocese of Providence,” by Rev. A. Dowling; “History 
of the Archdiocese of Boston,” by William A. Leahy, 
A.B.; “History of the Diocese of Burlington,” by the Rt. 

ev. John S. Michaud, D.D.; “History of the Catholic 
Church in New York,” by the Rev. John Talbot Smith, ~ 
LL.D.; “The Catholic Church in Colonial Days,” by Doe- 
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tor John Gilmary Shea; “Lives of the Deceased Bishops 
of the Catholic Church in the United States,” by Richard 
H. Clark, A.M.; “The Catholics of Connecticut in Co- 
lonial Days,” by the Rt. Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, 
LL.D.; “Chancery Records of the Diocese of Hartford;” 
“The Catholic Press ;” “The Connecticut Catholic ;” “The 
Connecticut Catholic Year Book;” ‘The Catholic Tran- 
script.” 
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HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


By WattTerR R. STEINER 


Physician—Born Frederick City, Md., November 18th, 1870; son of 
Lewis Henry (M. D.) and Sarah Spencer (Smyth) S.; A. B. Yale 1892, A. 
M. 1895; graduate Student Johns Hopkins, 1892-1894; M! D. Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School 1898. House medical officer John Hopkins Hospital 
1898-1899. Practiced in Hartford, Conn., since 1900, pathologist and bac- 
teriologist since 1901-1912, assistant visiting physician 1905-1907, visiting 
physician since 1908, consulting pathologist and bacteriologist since 1912, 
Hartford Hospital; consulting physician Hartford Orphan Asylum, Hart- 
ford Isolation Hospital, New Britain Hospital, Meriden Hospital, Middle- 
sex Hospital (Middletown) Conn. Member Association American Physi- 
cians, A. M. A., Connecticut State Medical Society. Secretary (1905-1912) 
Hartford County Medical Association. Hartford Medical Society (libra- 
rian). American Association Pathologists and Bacteriologists, American 
Clin. and Climatol. Association; Fellow A. A. A. S., secretary Congress of 
American Physicians and Surgeons since 1911; member S. A. R., Society 
Colonial Wars, Connecticut Historical Society. Republican. Congrega- 
tionalist. Clubs: Hartford, University, Hartford Golf, Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Megantic Fish and Game. Contributor articles on internal medicine, 
pathology and medical history. Home, 646 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
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HE field has been pretty well investigated for items 

of information upon the history of medicine in 

Connecticut. The Colonial Records of Connec- 
ticut, the State Records, the State Histories, the Town 
Records and the Town Histories have all yielded fruit- 
ful results for Sumner, Woodward, Bronson, Russell, 
Bacon and others. Recently Thoms has reviewed again 
the early history of medicine in New Haven Colony. 
Medicine in this State appears to have resembled that 
in other Colonies. The priest physician, the regular 
physician and the Empiric or charlatan flourished. 
Some practiced with a certificate from their teachers, 
after a variable period of apprenticeship, others were 
licensed by the Colonial Court, while still others plied 
the healing art of their own volition, for there were no 
requirements then for practice. The regular physician 
often found time for other employments; but some could 
not earn a living wage even by these methods, and doubt- 
less felt like Giles Firmin in a sister Colony (Massachu- 
setts) when he wrote: ‘I’m strongly sett upon to study 
divinity. My studies else must be lost for physick is 
but a meen help.” 

Of the regular physicians, Thomas Pell appears to 
have been the pioneer. He was a surgeon at the Fort 
in Saybrook and accompanied Captain Mason’s com- 
mand in this capacity in the expedition against the Pe- 
quots. He appears to have been a man of good estate, 
not wholly devoted to medicine, but following at divers 
times the profession of a lawyer and the occupation of 
a tradesman. He was freed from watching in 1647, 
because of his profession. Three years later, he re- 
moved to Fairfield and died there in 1669. Culpep- 
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the inventory of his estate. But the first practitioner 
to be licensed by the General Court was Thomas Lord, 
who also appears to have been employed at times as a 
schoolmaster. He died at Wethersfield in 1662. Jas- 
per Gunn is another early physician in the Colony who 
has left us his accounts on some of the leaves found in 
an almanac now in the possession of the Library of 
Trinity College. By it, we find he mended bodies and 
appears to have been equally skillful in mending pots 
and kettles. He seems also to have been a dealer in 
ironware, an attorney, a miller and finally a deacon 
of the church in Milford. But the one physician who 
possesses more than passing interest in those times is 
Dr. Bryan Rossiter. He was probably educated for his 
profession in England and came to this country with his 
father in 1630. Settling first in Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, he moved in 1639 to Windsor, became town clerk 
there and was admitted to practice medicine in Connec- 
ticut by the General Court, “being first tried and ap- 
proved by Mr. Hooker, Mr. Stone and old Mr. Smith 
of Wethersfield in the face of the said Court.” In 
1651, he migrated to Guilford and vigorously opposed 
the union of New Haven Colony with Connecticut. 
Later, he moved to Killingworth (now Clinton) for a 
short period, but soon returned to Guilford and died 
there in 1672. His practice was very extensive and fre- 
quently necessitated his visiting all parts of the State. 
For some reason or other he incurred the enmity of 
Governor Leete of Guilford who later writes to John 
Winthrop, Jr., “My wife entreats some more of your 
physick, although she feareth it to have very contrary — 
operations in Mr. Rossiter’s stomach,’ which suggests 
that professional jealousy existed even in those days. 
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His chief claim to remembrance, however, is due to his 
being called to Hartford in 1662 to ascertain whether 
the child of John Kelly was bewitched. The child, a 
girl aged 8 years, had been taken in the night with a 
violent attack of what might have been bronchopneu- 
monia. In her delirium she cried out against Goody 
Ayres, even to her last words, as choking and afflicting 
her. Her parents and her townspeople considered her 
death as due to some preternatural cause. Accordingly 
the town summoned a jury of six men to inquire as to 
the cause or manner of her death. They reported see- 
ing from the elbow to the shoulders black and blue 
marks and a reddish tawny great spot on the cheek next 
to Goodwife Ayres where she stood. The arms of the 
child also appeared very limber. This evidence was con- 
sidered sufficient to summon Rossiter from Guilford to 
perform an autopsy five days after the child’s death. 
The body was opened by Dr. Rossiter at the grave and 
he later described the appearance of the organs, noted 
the absence of rigor mortis and mistook the signs of 
beginning decomposition for something supernatural in 
a well written protocol. Fortified with these findings, 
the child’s parents testified, in open Court on May 13, 
1662 as to the alleged persecution of their child by 
Goody Ayres, according to the child’s testimony. This 
caused Goody Ayres suddenly, to flee the Colony with 
her husband as she feared an indictment. They left 
their son behind them as well as all of their possessions, 
and thus escaped from further notice. Rossiter is later 
paid ‘20 pounds in reference to opening Kellies child 
and his paynes to visit the Dep-Governor and his paynes 
in visiting and administering to Mr. Talcot.” He may 
also have performed the autopsy on Samuel Stone who 
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was assistant pastor under Thomas Hooker of the first 
Church of Christ in Hartford, concerning whom Mather 
in his Magnalia made the following note: “As for Mr. 
Stone, if it were metaphorically true (what they prover- 
bially said) of Beza that he had no gall; the physicians 
that opened him after his death found it literally true 
of this worthy man.” We know that Rossiter had 
previously prescribed for Stone and had been paid ten 
pounds for it by the town of Hartford. 

Another busy practitioner, who had been also de- 
scribed “as a discontented and troublesome person” was 
Gershom Bulkley. He was born in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, about the year 1635, of distinguished parentage, 
for his father was an eminent man of great learning and 
piety, who left England on account of his rigid non-con- 
formity, while his mother was the daughter of Sir Rich- 
ard Chetwode. He was graduated from Harvard College 
in 1655, and shortly thereafter began the study of divin- 
ity. Subsequently he was called in 1661 to New London 
to become the minister of the town and continued there, 
until his opposition to the half way covenant caused him 
to leave in 1665. In the following year, he was invited 
by the Wethersfield church “to come and be helpful to 
us, and to settle among us in the work of the Ministry.” 
This call he accepted and he served the church well, until 
he was obliged to resign early in 1677, probably by rea- 
son of weakness of his voice. The remaining years of 
his life were devoted to the practice of medicine in the 
town of Glastonbury. The first record in his medical 
career is seen when the Court in the time of King 
Philip’s War, on October 20, 1675 ordered him to be 
improved on this present expedition to be chyrurgion 
in our army. He was also “ordered and impowered 
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to be of the Council of War.” From January 26th to 
February 5th, 1676, he was absent with Major Treat 
and his forces on an expedition against the Indians and, 
two weeks after their return, was ordered “to hasten 
up to goe forth with the army.’”’ He was wounded in 
the thigh by the Indians in this expedition; but the 
wound could not have been a serious one, as shortly 
thereafter he went on a third expedition. Later he was 
chirurgion of Major Talcott’s army, which was raised 
to battle against the Narragansetts, and served again on 
the army’s Council of War. The Colony’s esteem for 
his services was shown in various ways. Major Treat 
was asked, when he assumed command, “‘to take speciall 
care of the Reverend Mr. Bulkley,” and later Bulkley 
was allowed the liberty to transport sixty bushels of corn 
to Boston to purchase some “necessaries and phissicall 
druggs.” In 1677 he was “permitted to transport two 
hundred deere skins out of this Colony this next yeare, 
any law to the contrary notwithstanding.” He wished 
the liberty to do this, so that he could exchange the skins 
for medicines. In the next year, the Council returned 
to him their “hearty thankes” and ordered the Treasurer 
to pay him thirty pounds for his services, besides: the 
satisfying of those that have supplied his place in the 
ministry. Three of his medical ledgers remain to bear 
silent witness of his large practice, the patients coming 
from a wide territory in Connecticut and a few from 
Springfield and Northampton in Massachusetts. The 
illegible handwriting in these books and the symbols he 
employed make it very difficult to decipher them. We 
note he dispensed John Winthrop’s sovereigne remedy 
rubila and charged, on one occasion, six shillings for 
half an ounce of this medicine which was usually given 
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in two grain doses. One of his patients, however, took 
heroic doses of it; for we read the following in a letter 
which Fitz John Winthrop (the Governor’s son) sent to 
his brother Wait about their sister Lucy: “I found my 
poor sister ill with ye beginnings of a feavour wch every 
day encreased upon her; three dayes after I persuaded 
her to take 10 graynes of rubila, wch wrought twice, but 
ye malignety of ye feavour was little abated; ye second 
day after she complayned of oppression at her stomach, 
and desired a little vomiting drink, I gave her 16 graynes 
but did not work; an hour after she toock 5 more, wch 
wrought twice; at night she toock a potion of ye black 
powder and rested a little; but ye feavour allwayes upon 
her without any intermission, and she grew weaker 
every day. Thre dayes since, I advised to send for Mr. 
Buckly who came ye next day and gave her such things 
as he thought suitable, but noething abated ye feavour 
and she is now quite gon to all hope, and can onely be 
recovered by a miracle from Heaven.” Unfortunately, 
this miracle was not forthcoming, for she died five days 
later. Bulkley, strange as it may seem, was not licensed 
to practice until 1686, and this may have been then done 
at this late ‘day so that he might possess the legal power 
to collect his professional fees. His library, which was 
very extensive, is now much scattered and destroyed, but 
some volumes are in the possession of Trinity College, 
while still more are owned by the Hartford Medical So- 
ciety Library. From one of his note books, we learn he 
used the following receipt against the Wind Collicke 
which seems to have anticipated the modern hot water 
bottle: 


A Receipt agt ye wind Collicke, sent by 
Against the Wind (my now ffather in Law) Mr. Charles 
Collicke Chauncey then of Situate, May 3, 1648, 
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to my own ffather Mr. Peter Bulkeley of 
Concord, for my mother, who was wont to be much troubled with 
ye wind Collicke. The Resp. is this When she hath the fits in 
any extremity, Take a thicke toste of white bread, toste it thorwly 
& leisurely on both sides browne; in the meane time heate half a 
pint of muscadine or somewhat more (or for want thereof, of 
sacke) on a pewter dish upon a chafing dish of water, very hot, 
and put ye dry toste into it, & let it drinke up as m™ of ye musca- 
dine (or sacke) over ye coales as it will receive, & let this toste 
be applied as hot to her navill as she can possible endure it, & let 
it ly on till it be cold. Muscadine (if it can be gotten) is more 
effectual than sacke, & never failing in ye disease, yt I could find; 
but ye other (viz. sacke) gives speedy ease through God’s blessing. 


He died on December 2, 1713, and on his tomb-stone 
the following inscription can still be deciphered: 


He Was Honorable In His Descent, 
Of Rare Abilities, Excellent In Learning, 
Master of Many Languages, 
Exquisite in His Skill 
In Divinity, Physic and Law 
And of a Most Exemplary 
And 
Christian Life 
In Certam Spem Beatae Resurrectionis Repositus 


Benjamin Trumbull, an early historian of Connecticut 
says he was viewed as one of the greatest pices and 
surgeons then in Connecticut. 

Another distinguished personage in those times was 
Governor John Winthrop, Jr., who practised medicine as 
an avocation with the greatest success. Cotton Mather 
says: “Wherever he came, still the Diseased flocked 
about him, as if the Healing Angel of Bethesda had ap- 
peared in the place.” Not only Bancroft eulogizes him 
but the historians of Connecticut, (Trumbull, Hollister 
and Johnson) are also enthusiastic about him. He first 
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settled in Connecticut in the spring of 1647, going to 
New London, where he remained for eight years; then, 
after an inter-regnum of two years in New Haven, he 
dwelt in Hartford until his death, serving as Governor 
from 1659 up to that time, although he desired to be re- 
lieved of this office in 1667, 1670 and 1675. He had alsc 
served as Governor in 1657. From his youth up he was 
devoted to scientific studies and was an omnivorous 
reader of books. He was much interested in alchemy 
and astronomy, and greatly enjoyed an association with 
scientific men. When he went to England for a third 
time, he arrived not long after the Royal Society was or- 
ganized and was admitted to membership January 1, 
1662. When in England on this trip, he took a very 
active part in the Society’s proceedings, reading a num- 
ber of papers on a great variety of subjects and exhib- 
iting many curious specimens. His liking for medicine 
was a natural bent, which -he had inherited from his 
father and which he handed down to his son Wait and 
grandson John. His brother Henry’s widow was also 
“much imployed in her surgurye and hath very good 
successe.” The scarcity of physicians in the Colonies 
and Winthrop’s willingness to give advice free of charge 
—so far as his studies enabled him to do so—caused him 
to be much consulted. Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island were the territories in which his patients 
mostly lived. They were frequently sent to him, either 
at New London or Hartford, but occasionally he would 
see them at their homes, when they were too ill to be 
moved. Some also were treated by letter without per- 
sonal inspection. 

His family had high regard for his medical knowledge 
and frequently consulted him, as also did the most dis- 
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tinguished men in the Colonies, who desired his aid for 
themselves or their families. Roger Williams of Rhode 
Island, Governors Hopkins, Haynes and Leete of Con- 
necticut, Governor Eaton and John Davenport of New 
Haven Colony, John Higginson of Guilford and other 
well known characters in those days eagerly sought to 
avail themselves of his skill. His best known remedy 
was rubila whose composition is not exactly known. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes considered its composition con- 
sisted of “four grains of (diaphoretic) antimony with 
twenty grains of nitre with a little salt of tin, making 
rubila.”” Apparently something was omitted in the de- 
scription. Winthrop on one occasion sends some to his 
son Wait and remarks that it is not ground enough, and 
Wait, on other occasions, speaks of some, of his own 
manufacture, which was “not enough ground, half 
ground or grossly beaten.” He says also it is best to 
make it before the weather be hot and, at another time, 
“the dog dayes will not be so good to medle with rubila 
in, so it must be deferred at present.” This remedy ap- 
pears to have been a cure all, for his son Wait, after 
Winthrop’s death, writes the following to his brother 
(Fitz John). “But remember that rubila be taken at 
the beginning of any illness.” It was most eagerly 
sought for throughout New England and many kept a 
store of it constantly on hand. In 1653, Deacon Child 
of Watertown wishes a parcell of it for his wife. “She 
also hath had many occasions to make use thereof to 
the help of many,” and, a year later, she wished another 
portion, in addition to that which was sent in response 
to the above letter. John Davenport’s wife in New 
Haven used it for the good of herself and the people that 
needed it; but she said she had rather have been with- 
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out it then you should get hurt by sitting up too late. 
And Roger Williams of Rhode Island, when sick of a 
cold and fever, asks for some of it; although he writes, 
“T have books that prescribe powders, but yours is pro- 
batum in this Country.” Governor Haynes also de- 
sired some of it for his wife, as we learn, “it wrought 
very kindly alwaies,” although, subsequently, we learn, 
“twice it had not wrought at all.’ It seems to have 
been rather nauseous in its taste, for we learn from 
Thomas Mayhew that his daughter was finally willing 
to take it and Governor Leete in despair once wrote to 
Winthrop, saying his daughter had “grown marvailous 
awkward and averse from taking it in beer.”’ Daven- 
port too at one time, when Samuel Stone of Hartford 
was ill, “endeavored to persuade him to take this pow- 
der; but did not find him inclinable, though he was 
burthened in his stomach.” He also states that Gover- 
nor Newman “took once Rubila; but, finding himself 
sundrie times ready to faint away, hath not been willing 
to take it again nor his wife, that he should though we 
persuaded and encouraged him thereunto.” But Day- 
enport’s own family was not immune, as his wife proba- 
bly rebelled against its use, we read: “My wife took but 
halfe of one of the papers yesterday, but could not beare 
the taste of it and is discouraged from taking any more. 
I perceive that some speech from yourselfe would best 
satisfie her; but, if God’s providence puttes a barr in the 
way, we are called to submit thereunto.” Besides ru- 
bila, Winthrop prescribed niter, which he ordered in 
doses of twenty to thirty grains to adults and three 
grains to infants, iron, sulphur, calomel, rhubarb, 
guaiacum, jalap, horse-radish, the anodyne mithradate 
(a shot-gun prescription containing ninety-two ingredi- 
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ents), coral in powder form, amber and an electuary of 
millipedes. He also used elecampane, elder, wormwood, 
and anise, as well as unicorn’s horn. 

In New Haven, Nicholas Augur is first mentioned in 
the Records in 1643 as a grantee of a lot reserved for 
an elder at the corner of Church and Elm Streets. He 
never seemed to have obtained the full confidence and 
respect of the inhabitants and, possibly, the next appear- 
ance of him accounts for it. From the Court Records, 
we find that he was brought to court, with eight other 
delinquents in April, 1644, charged with “attending a 
drunken, disorderly meeting at the prison on a Lord’s 
day all night, where they drunke three bottles of sack 
containing three quarts and two quarts of strong water 
besides” and were fined every man, according to the 
quality and aggravation of his offence. Mr. Augur 
(for he had the title of Mr., showing he was a man of 
some consideration) was released with a fine of five 
shillings. He later appears to have gotten things ready 
for a war, which had been propounded against the Dutch 
but did not materialize.. He was finally allowed forty 
shillings for his time and kept the drugs and supplies he 
had prepared for this war. In the collection of his fees, 
he experienced great difficulty and once was on the point 
of giving up his practice, or threatening to do so; but 
the court soothed him, by saying, in 1660; “it will be 
witnessed against as a wrong to the public that a phy- 
sician should be discouraged, if Mr. Augur see cause to 
bring any of them (his debtors) to the Court.” In 
1676, he sailed for Boston and had a melancholy ending, 
as his ship was wrecked and he perished “upon a dismal, 
doleful, rocky island.” His small property in New 
Haven went largely to his sister, Mrs. Ellen Coster, who 
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later sold the Physic and Physical Drugs to the town of - 


Guilford on July 3, 1679. Subsequently Lieutenant 
William Seward was chosen and appointed to fetch or 
procure the Physic and Physical drugs bought of Mrs. 
Coster brought to Guilford and deliver them into the 
hands of Mr. Joseph Elliott for the town’s use. Gover- 
nor Eaton appears about this time to have endeavored 
to make it attractive for two more physicians, one of 
whom was Mr. Andrew Besthup, who was lately passing 
thro’ the town for the Dutch. He staid however only 
for a short time and a French doctor, Dr. Chayes or 
Chias, made a brief stay also. William Westerhouse 
and Richard Williams are also physicians in this early 
period, but neither of them have left any record as to 
their professional ability. We know the former was 
also a merchant and the latter was once fined forty shil- 
lings for refusing to serve as a constable to which office 
he had been duly elected in 1692. He obstinately re- 
fused to pay the fine and probably never did so. 


In 1695 Nathaniel Wade of New Haven and John Fisk | 


of Milford were licensed and granted the liberty to prac- 
tice physick and surgery in this Colony and the latter’s 
name possesses interest, as he testified in a suit brought 
by Dr. James Laborie against Lewis Lyron for non-pay- 
ment of professional services for thirty-four pounds. 
Dr. Fisk’s testimony states: 


We think the bill to be very unreasonble and extravagant in 
these respects—first, he has set a certain price to an uncertain 
quantity, of which he makes Mr. Lyron the debtor. He charges 
Mr. Lyron £34 of which he tells neither the quantity nor the 
specific quality, save only he says cataplasm, which is no more 
than to say poultice—we may suppose it to be made of flax seed, 
or hysteric, which is no more than something for the mother— 
we may think it to be motherwort or something like—or diuretic, 
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which may be pumpkin seeds or parsley roots. Considering the 
time, either he must be extravagant in his doses or his prices, for 
we think it not possible for any patient to use such quantity of 
medicine in so short a time—wherefore we are verily of opinion 
that Doctor Laborie does wrong himself and Mr. Lyron both, in 
that he over-charges Mr. Lyron £34 for these particular articles, 
and we think it unreasonable for a physician to charge his patients 
at pleasure, without any demonstration as to the quantity or worth, 
of what he makes them debtor for, and how Doctor Laborie will 
make out the rest of his bill to be reasonable, he must find the way 
himself if he can. 
May, 1708. 


John Fisk, Prac. Physic. 


Four Boston physicians testify that the prices of medicines in 
the account are extravagantly overcharged and to the best of our 
judgement considerable above £30 more than any honest practi- 
tioner would have charged. 

Boston, April 10, 1708. 

John Clark, 
John Cutter, 
Oliver Noyes, 
Abijah Savage. 


Subsequently, the case was amicably arranged by the 
parties concerned without obtaining the opinion of the 
General Court. Wade, in the petition for his license, 
had been vouched for by Reverend Mr. Chauncey of 
Stratford, Reverend Mr. Pierpont of New Haven and 
three from Northampton including the clergyman, Rev- 
erend Mr. Stoddard. In a postscript to the second 
letter, Reverend Mr. Pierpont adds an extraneous but 
interesting statement, when he writes: “Rye was a 
drug in the market and spirits very scarce,” so he wished 
the Court to repeal the law prohibiting the distillation of 
spirits and grain. 

Jared Eliot, son of Rev. Joseph Eliot of Guilford, pos- 
sessed great ability as a physician and as he trained so 
many medical students who afterwards reached distinc- 
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tion, he has been called the father of regular medical 
practice in Connecticut. He was born in Guilford No- 
vember 7, 1685, graduated at Yale in 1706 and preached 
at Killingworth (now Clinton) from 1707 until his 
death in 1763. . He was a most versatile genius, “‘char- 
itable to the views of others and very generous in his 
service to the community, so that perhaps no man in his 
day spent a life so long or so active in a disinterested and 
perpetual endeavor for promoting the welfare of the 
world about him. Perhaps no person ever left his 
company dissatisfied, or without being pleased with it. 
The part of physic wherein he conspicuously excelled 
was the method of treating and the remedies he invented 
for the cure of that affective disease, the dropsy; 
whereby great numbers were released of their distresses, 
their lives preserved and their health and comfort re- 
stored tothem.’’ His chief remedy for this ailment was 
given by a former pupil Dr. Ayres of Newport to the 
New Jersey Medical Society in 1766 and was called 
Electuarium Stomachicum antihydropicum vel hysteri- 
cum specificum consisting chiefly of gentian, myrrh and 
ground glass. ‘The dose was to be increased until there 
would be felt in the stomach a severe pungent pain and 
an universal shock, something like an electric stroke. 
Small wonder then is it that the Society “taking the 
above medicine into consideration were greatly surprised 
at the accounts, and judged it not prudent to recommend 
the use of it without more authentic proof of its suc- 
cess.” His essay on the Invention or Art of Making 
Very Good if not the Best Iron from Black Sea-Sand 
secured for him a gold medal in 1762 from the London 
Society of Arts. His sermon at the death of his mother- 
in-law on the Blessings Bestowed on Them That Fear 
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God is given as a possible example of his subtle humor. 
Another example is seen in his ‘Field Husbandry in 
New England,” relating to his short biography there 
recorded of his laboratory assistant who was skeptical 
about results and needed stimulant—‘He being a sober 
man, (says Eliot), who could use strong drink with mod- 
eration and temperance, I promised him if he could pro- 
duce a bar of iron from the sand, I would send him a 
bottle of rum.” Such in Colonial days, according to 
President Gilman, was the spirit that promoted research. 
These items make us jealous of Benjamin Franklin, who 
once wrote Eliot affectionately, “I remember with pleas- 
ure the cheerful hours I enjoyed last winter in your com- 
pany, and I would with all my heart give any ten of the 
thick old folios that stand on the shelves before me, for 
a little book of the stories you then told with so much 
propriety and humor.” Benjamin Gale, his son-in-law, 
Jared Potter, and Dr. Ayres of Newport are numbered 
among his most famous pupils. Of these, Benjamin 
Gale was born in Jamaica, L. I., in 1715, was graduated 
from Yale in 1733 and, after a medical training under 
Eliot, settled in Killingworth, where he practiced until 
his death May 6, 1790. He was much interested in the 
Prophesies and was almost as many sided as Eliot, re- 
ceiving a medal from a society in England for the inven- 
tion of an improved drill plow. He was elected a 
corresponding member of the Society of Arts in London 
in 1765. His chief claim to remembrance is for a paper 
entitled, “Historial Memoirs, relating to the practice of 
Inoculation for the Small-Pox, in the British American 
Provinces in New England,” which was read before the 
Royal Society in London, May 23, 1765, and published 
in their Philosophical Transactions. Dr. William H. 
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Welch calls him one of the few pre-revolutionary Amer- 
ican physicians who have left published records of valu- 
able medical observation. His pupils numbered Elihu 
Tudor of East Windsor, Moses Bartlett and his two sons 
of Madison, Benjamin Hill of North Killingworth, 
Samuel Redfield of Guilford and Hezekiah Brainerd of 
Clinton. When he died, he was buried, according to his 
directions, with his feet towards the house, so that when 
he arose from the dead, as he expected to do in 1808, the 
first sight that would greet him would be his own house. 
Phinehas Fiske of Haddam is remembered as an eminent 
clerical physician there, who practised medicine in the 
surrounding territory and preached in the church in that 
town, until his death October 17, 1738. He was espe- 
cially noted for his treatment of insanity and epilepsy and 
was a famous medical teacher, possessing a large library 
of medical works. Timothy Collins of Litchfield and 
John Bulkley of Colchester, (son of Gershom), are two 
more clerical physicians whose eminent attainments have 
been handed down to us. Besides these clerical phy- 
sicians Philip Turner and Elisha Tracy of Norwich, 
Seth Bird of Litchfield, James Hurlbutt of Berlin, John 
Barker of Franklin, Jared Potter of Wallingford, John 
Osborn of Middletown, Thomas Hubbard of Pomfret _ 
and Norman Morrison and Lemuel Hopkins of Hart- 
ford were excellent teachers of medicine in those days 
and kept many pupils. Two of them, Hurlbutt and 
Bird, have been called uncommon specimens of the 
drinking doctors of Connecticut.. For Hurlbutt finally 
would not prescribe for a patient “until a square bottle of 
rum was placed under his entire and exclusive control,” 
while his pupil, Seth Bird, shared with him a high esti- 
mate of the remedial powers of brandy. 
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Such is the story of those who have left a name behind 
them that their praises might be reported, but the great 
majority of the Doctors have passed into oblivion and 
have no memorial. The inducements to practice in that 
period were very few, for no medical schools, hospitals, 
or medical libraries existed and medicine, as I have pre- 
viously said, was a mean help financially, as were the 
other occupations which were added to it, but as the 
Colonies grew older this disadvantage lessened. There 
were also no medical societies in those times for the 
physicians to “gain encouragement in their day’s work 
and a betterment of mind and method,” and there was no 
supervision of the medical standards in the Colony. 
Finally this latter want became so extreme that, on Sep- 
tember the 27th, 1763, eleven Norwich physicians, 
realizing that nothing had been done publicly to dis- 
tinguish between the honest and ingenious physician 
and the quack or empirical pretender “memorialized the 
Legislature with the request that physicians in each 
county of the Colony might have the liberty to meet 
quarterly and to choose annually a committee of three 
approved physicians to examine candidates for the prac- 
tice of physic and to approve by certificates those found 
qualified. Those without such certificates, who’ were 
not already in practice, were not to be allowed to collect 
their fees by law. Unfortunately, this pioneer attempt 
at medical legislation met defeat in the lower house of 
the Legislature, but it was granted to three of the peti- 
tioners to see a State Medical Society organized just 29 
years later. 

The advantages of a medical society seem to have 
been shown in the Revolution, as one formed then had 
tended to improve the state of medical knowledge. On 
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the tenth of December, 1783, Leverett Hubbard, Eneas 
Munson, Samuel Nesbit, Levi Ives and Samuel Darling 
request the physicians and surgeons to meet at the Coffee 
House in New Haven on the first of January then ensu- 
ing at two o’clock P. M. for the purpose of forming a 
county society and combining with other similar bodies 
to obtain from the Legislature an act of incorporation 
the more effectually to regulate the practice of physic. 
It was a purely voluntary and provisional organization, 
which was dissolved, when after eight years of effort a 
state society was organized. Three years previous to 
that time, it had issued a very commendable pamphlet of 
eighty-six pages with the title, ““Cases and Observations ; 
by the Medical Society of New Haven County, in the 
State of Connecticut.” It was the first publication of 
any medical society in this country and contained 
twenty-six papers, being published in an edition of five 
hundred copies. The hue and cry raised against the 
organization of a state medical society reached Yale 
College in 1788 causing the seniors to debate the ques- 
tion, ““Whether it be safe to grant the proposed charter 
for the medical societies in Connecticut,” and on Janu- 
ary Oth of the next year, the subject was considered 
again in the form, “Whether the constitution of medical 
societies be useful.” The keen interest displayed seems 
to have developed from the fear lest chartering of a 
medical society might create a private monopoly. 

Seven years after the American Institute of Homeop- 
athy was organized, the State Homeopathic Medical 
Society was formed at Hartford, in 1851, under the 
name of the Connecticut Institute of Homeopathy. Its 
promoters were Drs. Jeremiah T. Dennison of Fairfield; 
Charles H. Skiff and Elial T. Foote of New Haven; 
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William F. Rodman of Waterbury; George S. Givens, 
C. A. Taft and John H. Schue of Hartford; and Wil- 
liam E. Ball of Middletown. A year later the name of 
the society was changed to its present designation, The 
Connecticut Homeopathic Society, and the Society was 
incorporated under that name in 1864, by a charter 
obtained from the Legislature. 

The Eclectic Medical Society was chartered in 1855 
and its name was later changed to the Connecticut 
Eclectic Association. Its first proceedings were pub- 
lished in 1887. 

Connecticut in the Revolution furnished its full quota 
of doctors and its General Assembly endeavored to look 
after its men in the army and navy. In October, 1776, 
the State passed a resolution to create a committee of 
doctors to examine applicants for admission as surgeons 
and mates into the army and navy belonging to the 
Colony. A form of oath was at the same time pre- 
scribed which would be required of the examiners. The 
caliber of the committee is well shown in their names, 
for they represented the best doctors in the State. Jared 
Potter, Levi Ives, John R. Watrous, John Spaulding, 
Daniel Shelden, Ebenezer Beardsley, Timothy Mather, 
John Noyes, John Simpson, Thomas Skinner and others 
saw active service in the Connecticut regiments as sur- 
geons or surgeons mates. The last four named were 
also among the original members from Connecticut in 
the Society of Cincinnati. Connecticut was the first 
State to put into successful operation convalescent hos- 
pitals which aided greatly in preventing suffering and 
assisting the inmates to return to health and service 
again. Among the prominent physicians from Connec- 
ticut in the Revolution, was Francis Forgue, a French 
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doctor who came to this country as surgeon to the 
French forces engaged in the defense of Canada against 
the English. Between 1755 and 1760, he settled in 
_ Fairfield and, in 1776, is spoken of by General Charles 
Lee as a gentleman of ability, probity and skill in his 
profession. “He knows Canada very well and is es- 
teemed there. He speaks French and English with 
great fluency.” This last statement is decidedly inac- 
curate however. Dr. Blakeman asserts he never acquired 
the fluent use of the English language, but ever kept his 
accounts and memorandums in his native dialect. He 
was appointed on April 11, 1777, surgeon general to the 
hospital in the northern department. He died in 1783, 
aged fifty-four years. Philip Turner, surgeon general - 
of the eastern department of the army, was also of Con- 
necticut birth, being born at Norwich in 1745. He was 
a student of Dr. Elisha Tracey of Norwich and, in 1759, - 
saw service as assistant surgeon of a provincial regi- 
ment stationed at Ticonderoga under General Amherst 
and continued in service, until peace was concluded in 
1763. He was chief surgeon of the Connecticut troops 
before Boston, when the Revolution broke out. When 
the war ended, he returned to active practice in Norwich 
and stood unrivaled as an operator. He finally moved 
to New York, being a surgeon in the United States Army 
at the time of his death in 1815. 

Before the establishment of the Yale Medical School, 
the opportunities for the education of Connecticut phy- 
sicians were for the most part inconsiderable. Some, 
like Daniel Lathrop (Y. C. 1733) of Norwich, Daniel 
Bontecou (Y. C. 1757) of New Haven, or Elihu Tudor 
(Y. C. 1750) of East Windsor, were able to go abroad 
to “walk the hospitals,” although they did not stay long 
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enough for a medical degree. Their number, unfortu- 
nately, was confined to a favored few. Others like Wil- 
liam Tully (Y. C. 1806) of Saybrook, or Timothy J. 
Gridley (Y. C. 1808) of Middletown Upper Houses or 
Cromwell, went to Dartmouth to place themselves under 
the able instruction of Nathan Smith, while still others, 
like Jonathan Knight (Y. C. 1808) of Norwalk, or 
Elisha North of Goshen betook themselves to the medical 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, or like 
Thomas A. Graham (Y. C. 1768) of West Suffield to 
King’s College Medical School in New York City. But 
the largest percentage of them, compelled by their scant 
means to remain at home, bound themselves, by an ap- 
prenticeship to a neighboring physician, for a variable 
period. 

The elder Dwight is generally credited with the dis- 
tinction of being the first to suggest a medical school in 
connection with Yale; but the idea really originated in 
the mind of his predecessor, Dr. Ezra’ Stiles, who 
drafted a plan of a university about six months before 
he became President in which plan law and medical 
lectures were described. He speaks of two hundred 
physicians living in Connecticut and adds, “That to cir- 
culate and increase medical knowledge must be an ob- 
ject worthy the attention of every well regulated state.” 
He would divide the medical lectures into three series 
which would consider (1) anatomy and physiology, (2) 
chemistry materia medica, pharmacy and therapeutics 
and (3) medicine and surgery. This, with experience 
with a doctor in full and large practice, would finally 
entitle the applicant to the degree of doctor of physic. 
Unfortunately, the committee which considered this 
plan were not like minded and the matter slumbered on, 
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until the elder Dwight reopened it, early in his Presi- 
dency in 1795. In 1802, Benjamin Silliman was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Chemistry and Natural History 
at Yale and we learn in his biography that he had ex- 
pected from the first to be ultimately connected with a 
medical school there. Consequently, he went to Phila- 
delphia and Edinburgh to equip himself better for this 
position. Four years later, a committee was appointed 
at a meeting of the Yale Corporation to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a medical professorship. If 
such was found practicable, it was to devise the means 
- of such establishment and a system of proper regula- 
tions. The committee was composed of the Prudential 
Committee with Dr. Nathan Strong and Professor Ben- 
jamin Silliman and was intended to be the leading step 
towards the establishment of a medical school. But the 
Connecticut Medical Society had been granted an un- 
usual charter, which had given it the power not only to 
examine and license physicians but also to confer degrees 
upon them. Accordingly the society had made recently 
several regulations concerning medical education-so the 
above committee conferred with this society about the 
establishment of a medical institution in a letter, which 
was read at an adjourned convention of the Medical 
Society in Hartford on May 20th, 1807. After a num- 
ber of conferences, an act of incorporation was passed 
by the united efforts of the committees from Yale and 
the Medical Society and forms the basis of the present 
charter of the Yale Medical School. It has been 
amended and reénacted upon a number of occasions, 
until it was finally reenacted in its present form in 1879. 
By the last enactment, the mutual agreement between 
Yale College and the Connecticut Medical Society could 
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be voluntarily dissolved by mutual consent and, in May, 
1884, the dissolution was accomplished after a harmoni- 
ous union of nearly three-quarters of a century. 

The school, however, was not opened for instruction, 
until 1812, when thirty-seven students were assembled 
and, in 1814, the first class of three members were grad- 
uated. The first faculty was composed of a remarkable 
group of men, whose like we rarely meet. They were 
Nathan Smith, Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic, Surgery and Obstetrics; Aeneas Munson, Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica and Botany; Eli Ives, Adjunct 
Professor of Materia Medica and Botany; Benjamin 
Silliman, Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and 
Geology; and Jonathan Knight, Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology. Nathan Smith’s name outshines in 
reputation all the rest of the physicians and-still looms 
up larger as the years go by. Of Massachusetts origin, 
a poor boy who spent his early life as a teacher and 
farmer, he finally was able to study, at first as a student 
of Dr. Josiah Goodhue and eventually at Harvard Med- 
ical School, where he graduated in 1798 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine. Soon after this, he conceived 
the idea of starting a medical school in connection with 
Dartmouth. This he put in writing and sent to the 
trustees of the college and then, without waiting for an 
answer, went abroad to equip himself better at Edin- 
burgh and London for this purpose. On his return, he 
found the trustees had accepted his plan and the school 
was started and flourished. But the weight of business, 
very ill health and politics caused him to look elsewhere 
to settle and fortunately the call from Yale came at this 
crucial moment. He came to Connecticut in 1813 and 
spent the remaining sixteen years of his life in New 
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Haven, busily’ engaged in teaching, practicing and 
writing. As a teacher, he was a pronounced success, 
patients flocked to him as a doctor and as a writer he 
was far ahead of his time. His Treatment of Typhoid 
has become a classic, in which he considers the disease 
as originating from a specific source, self-limited in dur- 
ation and never aborted. He comments on the rarity 
of a second attack and advocated a rational method of 
treatment which has only been superceded in recent 
years. His Pathology and Treatment of Necrosis also 
introduced better methods of treatment, anticipating 
those of our modern period. Aeneas Munson was the 
Nestor of the group, as well as of the medical profession 
in Connecticut, by both his age and intellectual attain- 
ments. He seems to have been appointed chiefly to 
increase the standing of the faculty and was not ex- 
pected to perform any duties. His humor, quaint and 
dry, still survives in many witty and amusing anecdotes. 
He considered it his infirmity and regretted, but could 
not help it. Levi Ives, a worthy pupil of a learned 
teacher, succeeded Munson in 1820 to his chair and 
taught it, until Smith’s death, when he became Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine for 
thirty-eight years. Then reverting to his old chair 
again, he taught Materia Medica for one year more and 
for eight years longer was on the emeritus list. He 
was an acute and original observer who inspired the 
affection of his students. Benjamin Silliman’s career 
was mostly outside of the medical school in the college. 
He was one of our early distinguished scientists who 
taught chemistry at the medical school for forty-one 
years and continued as an emeritus professor for ten 
years longer, being the last survivor of the original fac- 
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ulty. Jonathan Knight, the last member of this group, 
was a graduate from Yale College, as were Munson, 
Ives and Silliman, and later became a successful tutor at 
Yale. When the medical school was organized, he was 
assigned to the chair of Anatomy and Physiology, and 
took up the study then of medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania for this purpose. Upon the death of Dr. 
Thomas Hubbard in 1838 he succeeded him to the chair 
of Surgery and continued therein until May, 1864, being 
actively engaged in the school’s teaching for fifty-one 
years. Courtly, even majestic in figure, he combined all 
the graces of a gentleman of the old school with an au- 
thoritative and convincing manner. “He _ probably 
never had his superior in any medical school in this 
country as a finished lecturer.” 

When the trying days of the Revolution were over, 
Hartford became the Mecca for a little band of kindred 
literary spirits, who formed themselves into a “friendly 
club” and were subsequently known as the Hartford 
Wits. They held weekly meetings to discuss political 
and philosophical subjects and included in their group 
three eminent doctors, viz.: Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, Dr. 
* Elihu H. Smith and Dr. Mason F. Cogswell. The first 
named was a student of medicine under Dr. Jared Potter 
of Wallingford and Dr. Seth Bird of Litchfield. In 
1776, he began the practice of medicine in the latter 
town and remained there with good success, until he 
removed to Hartford in 1784. Practice here was slow 
at first and he seemed to have a desire to go to New 
York; but by 1790, he writes, “I have been very busy.” 
Following the custom in those days, he kept a medical 
school, or, as he says, a roomful of pupils, and later we 
learn he had five pupils—all promising young men— 
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with him. He had large features, bright shining eyes, 
and long, ungainly limbs, thus presenting a very uncouth 
figure, which, with a very brusque manner and marked 
eccentricities of character combined to make him a very 
unusual man, who always won the confidence and 
friendship of his patients to a remarkable degree. He 
has left behind him two interesting manuscript treatises 
on consumption and colds, which show him to have been 
in advance of his times. In tuberculosis, he recognized 
its curability in both its acute and chronic stages. His 
literary productions, such as the poems “‘Hypocrite’s 
Hope,” “The Cancer Quack” and “Ethan Allen” are to 
be found in his associate Smith’s Anthology of Ameri- 
can Poetry, which was published in 1793; while his other 
productions are mostly to be read in the Anarchiad and 
Echo, which were the joint productions of the Hartford 
Wits. His best work is seen in the poem entitled “The 
Cancer Quack” which represents a man with a pimple 
on his nose going to a cancer quack who tells him the 
pimple’s name is cancer. He then proceeds to cure him, 
but kills him in the process. The moral reads: 


Go readers, gentle, eke and simple 
If you have wart or corn or pimple 
To quack infallible apply 

Here’s room enough for you to lie 
His skill triumphant still prevails 
For death’s a cure that never fails. 


Elihu H. Smith, the second doctor in this group, was 
born in Litchfield in 1771 and graduated at Yale in 1786. 
He settled in Hartford to practice medicine and there 
continued until 1793, when he went to New York, where 
three years later he became a visiting physician to the 
New York Hospital. He also was the most active of 
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the three editors who founded the ‘New York Medical 
Repository” and was a man of many accomplishments. 
Besides editing the above anthology of American 
Poetry, he edited an Edition of Darwin’s “Botanical 
Garden,” with an original poetic address, wrote an opera, 
“Edwin and Angelina or the Banditto” in 1797, and was 
the reputed author of “Andre, a Tragedy in Five Acts,” 
which was performed in New York in March, 1798. 
Other and medical productions by him are to be seen in 
Noah Webster’s Collection of papers on the subject of 
bilious fevers and in the first two volumes of “The Medi- 
cal Repository.” He was the first clerk of the Hartford 
County Medical Association, which was organized Sep- 
tember 25, 1792. He died of yellow fever in Septem- 
ber, 1798. The third member, Mason Fitch Cogswell, 
was like the second, a graduate of Yale, being an alum- 
nus of the class of 1780. He studied medicine with his 
brother and was in practice in association with him in 
New York, until he removed to Hartford nine years 
later. He was very skillful as a surgeon, being offered 
the professorship in that branch on the organization of 
the Yale Medical School, but, when he heard Dr. 
Nathan Smith could be obtained for the school, he 
promptly declined this honor. He was the first Ameri- 
can surgeon to tie the carotid artery and was a prime 
mover in the establishment of the School for the Deaf 
and Dumb. He died at Hartford in December, 1830. 
Time and space fail me to give adequate mention of 
all the physicians in the State who were eminent for 
their attainments. Some deserve special mention and 
Hezekiah Beardsley heads the list of those not already 
referred to, as he was the first to describe congenital hy- 
pertrophic stenosis of the pyloris in infants. He was 
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born in Stratford, Connecticut, in 1748 and practised as 
a druggist and physician, so far as his health would per- 
mit, in Southington, Hartford and New Haven. He 
died of consumption in 1790. In April, 1788, he de- 
scribed the above mentioned condition and published an 
account of it in “Cases and Observations,” which the 
New Haven County Medical Association printed in that 
year. Nathan Strong, Jr., is another physician to be 
remembered, as he published the first pamphlet in the 
world upon epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis in 1810 
as a thesis for his admission into the Connecticut Medi- 
cal Society. He was born in Hartford on April 17, 1781 
and was the son of Dr. Nathan Strong, the pastor of the 
First Church of Christ in Hartford. After graduating 
from Williams and receiving a similar ad eundum degree 
from Yale, he studied first divinity, then medicine, dying 
in Hartford August 2, 1837. William Beaumont, 
whose discoveries upon the physiology of the gastric se- 
cretion were epoch making, was also born in Connecti- 
cut, his birth being at Lebanon, November 21, 1785. 
His book entitled “Experiments and Observations on 
the Gastric Juice, and the Physiology of Digestion,” first 
appeared in 1833. He died at St. Louis, April 25, 1853. 
Elisha North was the author of the first book ever pub- 
lished upon Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis which 
first saw the light of day in 1811, a year after the publi- 
cation of Strong’s pamphlet. It was an admirable pro- 
duction. North was born January 8, 1771, educated as 
a physician under Dr. Lemuel Hopkins and at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, practised first at Goshen and 
then at New London after 1812. He is also known as 
having founded in the last named place the first eye 
infirmary in the United States. He died on December 
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29th, 1843. Eli Todd, who was born in New Haven 
July 22, 1769, was instrumental in founding with others 
the Hartford Retreat, which introduced for the first 
time in this country new and revolutionary methods of 
treating the insane. He later became its first superin- 
tendent and judiciously combined Tuke’s moral methods 
with the best medical practice, for the institution was 
modelled after Tuke’s York Retreat in England. He 
_ died from angina pectoris, November 17, 1833. 
Thomas Minor, an early investigator of epidemic cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis and one of the most learned phy- 
sicians of his day, was born in Westfield, Connecticut, 
October 15, 1777, was graduated at Yale in 1796 and 
after teaching for some years, studied medicine under 
Dr. Osborn of Middletown and Dr. Smith-Clark of 
Haddam. He practised at Middletown and Lynn until 
an affection of the heart and lungs largely ended his 
professional career. Subsequently, he saw patients in 
consultation and did some literary work for the Medical 
Recorder of Philadelphia. He wrote with Tully, 
“Essays on Fevers and other Medical Subjects,” and in 
1823, his admirable account of an epidemic of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis in Middletown. He died on April 23, 
1841. William Tully, ponderous, pedantic, overbearing, 
but distinguished, was born in Saybrook, November 
18, 1785. He graduated from Yale in 1806 and then 
took up the study of medicine under Dr. Mason Fitch 
Cogswell, Dr. Nathan Smith of Dartmouth and 
others. He first practiced at Enfield, Cromwell, Mid- 
dletown, East Hartford and Albany. Finally, he 
taught materia medica and the theory and practice 
of medicine at Castleton, Vermont, for three years and 
then became Professor of Materia Medica at Yale. 
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There he remained until 1841, in constant combat with 
his colleagues resigning yearly until at this time, when 
much to his surprise, his resignation was accepted. He 
spent his remaining eighteen years compiling his ency- 
clopedic materia medica, of which only two volumes 
were ever issued. He resided in New Haven until 1851, 
when he removed to Springfield, and died eight years 
later. According to Dr. William H. Welch: * “He 
was a really remarkable man, erudite, original, an ex- 
perimentalist unrivalled in his knowledge of materia 
medica and an extensive contributor to medical litera- 
ture.” Francis Bacon, majestic in figure, a scholar in 
thought and action, with a graceful English diction, is 
best known as a surgeon and alienist. He succeeded 
Jonathan Knight as professor in the Yale Medical 
School in 1864, retaining that position until 1877. He 
graduated from the Yale Medical School in 1853 and 
saw service with distinction as an army surgeon during 
the Civil War. For recreation he loved to dip into the 
writings of Sir Thomas Browne and was one of the 
best informed scholars about him and his works. The 
quality of his published writings make us wish that he 
had written more. He died of angina pectoris at New 
Haven on April 26, 1912. 

In 1826 a General Hospital Society was incorporated 
to raise funds for a hospital at New Haven. This was 
considered very important as an auxiliary to the medical 
institution and, after years of usefulness, the hospital 
became more closely affiliated with the Yale Medical 
School in 1917. Other hospitals later were established 
in the State, the Hartford Hospital being the second to 
be incorporated in 1857. 

The birth of anaesthesia is the next item of medical 
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interest to be considered. Considerable controversy has 
arisen over this subject and the end, at least in Connec- 
ticut, seems to be not yet. The facts appear to be these. 
Crawford W. Long of Athens, Georgia, first gave ether 
for the removal of a tumor on the neck of a colored boy 
in 1842. He was accustomed to have young men of the 
village come to his house some evenings and give them 
ether for inhalation. One of them, when partly anaes- 
thetized, hurt himself quite badly without feeling it. 
This gave Long the cue that ether might be used for 
anaesthetic purposes. He does not appear to have 
given his use of ether much publicity. Two years later, 
Horace Wells of Hartford used nitrous oxide success- 
fully for the extraction of teeth and, in 1846, Morton 
and Jackson proclaimed their discovery of anaesthesia 
to the world, using ether for this purpose. The former 
also endeavored to patent it under the name of Letheon; 
but his application was refused, as ether had been used 
before. 

The next step in the evolution of medicine in Connec- 
ticut was the passage of a medical practice act in 1893 
which permitted doctors to practice in this State only 
after they had been examined and approved by their 
special examining board, (regular, homeopathic or eclec- 
tic). Unfortunately, one of these boards had ex- 
amined doctors not from their own school, who were 
poorly prepared for practice and had received their 
license by fraud. The final step will be seen when the 
Legislature passes a law permitting one examining 
board. 

I have tried to show in this chapter the evolution of 
medicine in Connecticut from its low Colonial standards 
to those of the present day. The first era of improve- 
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ment came with the advent into the State of Governor 
John Winthrop, Jr., who lent to medicine a dignity and 
a love of its science and art which was of lasting bene- 
fit. Subsequently, the gradual realization of the impor- 
tance of some regulation concerning the right to practice, 
led eleven Norwich physicians to memoralize the Legis- 
lature for the enactment of a law of this nature, which 
unfortunately failed to pass. Then a fuller sense of 
the importance of medical union led some New Haven 
physicians to band themselves together for mutual im- 
provement and to raise the standard of medicine in this 
State by the formation of a State society. This organ- 
ization of the State Medical Society was the next step, 
which quickly caused its members to realize more fully 
their own educational short-comings and to appreciate 
the crying necessity of better facilities in this State for 
the study of medicine. This led to the foundation of the 
Yale Medical School through the joint efforts of Yale 
College and the Connecticut Medical Society. The need 
of a hospital then became apparent and one was organ- 
ized in 1826 in connection with the Yale Medical School, 
which was joined to the school by a closer affiliation in 
1913. With these improved educational facilities the 
necessity of more closely safeguarding the health of the 
inhabitants of Connecticut became most obvious and 
eventually a medical practice act was put on the statute 
books which allowed doctors to practice only after they 
had been first examined and approved by one of three 
medical examining boards (regular, homeopathic or 
eclectic). And finally to care for the people’s health 
adequately by more exclusively eliminating fraud, the 
establishment of one examining board is necessary. We 
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trust this step can be accomplished at this session (1925) 
of the Legislature. 
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